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CIS Kurdistan Liberation Front Representative 
Interviewed 

944F0377A Moscow RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA in Russian 
1 Mar 94 p 3 


[Interview with Jamal Kadyr, by Vladimir Mikhaylov; 
date and place not given: “What the Kurds Are Fighting 
For”] 


[Text] As if conspiratorially, the news media, the public of 
the majority of democratic countries, and international 
organizations are silent about the genocide against the 
Kurds and this people’s heroic struggle. RABOCHAYA 
TRIBUNA observer Viadimir Mikhaylov interviews Jamal 
Kadyr, representative of the Kurdistan National Liberation 
Front in the CIS countries. 


[Mikhaylov] I fear that our readers are not a!l that well 
acquainted either with the Kurds themselves or with the 
Kurdish problem—Soviet and, subsequently, Russian 
newspapers practically ignored this question. Could you 
not for a start, therefore, briefly identify this problem? 


[Kadyr] Happily. According to one version, the Kurds 
came to Asia from northern Europe and occupied the 
territory between the present Iran and Turkey 1,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. They fought for approximately 
four centuries, and it was only in 612 B.C.E. that they 
formed their own state. And, as is usual in ancient history, 
there were numerous victories and defeats, and states 
broke up and took shape. 


In our century, even the territory of Kurdistan in Western 
Asia has been divided among Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Syria, 
and we have since that time been fighting for the creation 
of a unified and independent state. This struggle is being 
conducted by the National Liberation Front under the 
leadership of the Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK). 


[Mikhaylov] Does the liberation movement adhere to a 
cominon strategy and tactics in all four areas? 


[Kadyr] No. In Iraqi Kurdistan, the struggle began in 1960, 
but, unfortunately, it was conducted not for freedom and 
independence but for the right of autonomy. When this 
autonomy was promised, therefore, the Iraqi Kurds came 
to trust the country’s leadership. As a result, Baghdad 
needed have no fear of them and was able to concentrate 
fully on the war with Iran. When the war was over, 
however, the Iraqi Army, like the Iranian Army also, for 
that matter, struck at the Kurds—i,400 villages were 
destroyed, and 600,000 refugees left their homes, and the 
rest were herded into strategic localities 


All weapons, chemical weapons included, have been used 
against the Kurds. 


In 1991, when Operation Desert Storm was conducted 
against Baghdad, the Kurds once again acquired the pos- 
sibility of struggle. But this did not suit the United States, 
and it afforded Iraq the opportunity to deliver new attacks 
on our brothers—1! 84,000 persons died, and new hundreds 
of thousands became refugees. Washington is playing a 
double game here: In order to keep Baghdad in check it is 
ostensibly supporting the Kurds, but as soon as they begin 
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to gain strength, it washes its hands of them, affording the 
Iraqi Army an opportunity to smash them. 


The situation is roughly the same in Iran also, and this is 
why the national liberation movement is extremely weak 
in these countries and is winning practically no victories. 
But until 1983 quite a few provinces were under the 
control of the Kurds there. But after the Khomeyni regime 
had become entrenched, these provinces once again 
reverted fully to Tehran. In Syria the situation is different: 
No guerrilla struggle has been conducted since 1969—we 
see a peaceful, democratic solution of this problem there. 
And the most tense situation, the most brutal genocide 
against our people, the most bitter war, exceeding consid- 
erably in its intensity what is happening in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, is in Northern Kurdistan—on the territory 
of Turkey. 


[Mikhaylov] Judging by the brief wire reports, Turkish 
troops are pursuing the Kurds beyond this territory also. 
There was, for example, a report on mass bombing to 
which Turkish aircraft subjected camps on the territory of 
Iraq, going to a depth of 110 km. 


[Kadyr] Were this an isolated action! But such bombing 
raids and other crimes of the Turkish military are merely 
links in an endless chain of inhuman actions aimed at the 
extermination of an entire people. Nor does Ankara con- 
ceal this, for that m~tter, cynically declaring: “No more 
Kurds, no more probiem.” 


Hundreds of examples of genocide could be adduced. Let 
us begin with the fact that throughout its history, Turkish 
television has not uttered a single word in Kurdish, and the 
schools teach only in Turkish, and until recently the 
students were forced to say daily: “By nationality I am a 
Turk, my father is Ataturk, Turkey is a country in which 
only Turks live.” 


As far as the punitive measures are concerned, more than 
3,700 villages and towns have been destroyed, over 12,000 
peaceful inhabitants killed, and approximately 9 million 
persons have become refugees in nine years in Turkish 
Kurdistan. When the troops conduct punitive operations, 
they do not select their targets, and old men, women, and 
young children die, therefore. They kill journalists and 
members of the Majlis (the Turkish parliament). Deputy 
Mahmad Sanjar, together with two other members of 
parliament, went on 4 September of last year to the city of 
Batman to take part in a funeral ceremony. As they were 
walking along the street in broad daylight, three Turkish 
“contra-guerrillas” (members of anti-guerrilla subunits) 
came running up to them and opened fire from assault 
rifles. Mahmad Sanjar was killed instantly, and another 
deputy was wounded. 


The authorities are afraid of the truth, and this is why 
journalists are their victims. Nine reporters and 16 
employees of the newspaper OGYUR GYUNDAM (Free 
Agenda), which is published in Turkish, have been killed 
in recent times. The People’s Labor Party—legal—has 18 
seats in the Majlis. But 48 of this party’s activists have 
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been killed—and the “contra-guerrillas” operate abso- 
lutely in the open, in broad daylight, in Turkey what is 
more, and never cover their faces with masks. 


You began your question with a mention of the recent 
bombing of Kurdish camps. But here is an example of the 
destruction of a town in which there were members neither 
of the PKK nor of the National Liberation Front. On 22 
October 1993, Turkish soldiers surrounded the town of 
Lidc, in which all the structures were wooden, and began 
firing from artillery weapons and tanks. And then aircraft 
swooped down on the town, using napalm. The town was 
razed completely. The surviving inhabitants were shot, as, 
for example, were 27 older pupils right in the school 
building. 


[Mikhaylov] This is all about punitive measures and 
genocide. But you said that a bitter war is being fought in 
Northern Kurdistan. Has the liberation movement scored 
any successes? 


[Kadyr] The armed struggle has been under way for more 
than nine years here. We did not want to fight, but we were 
forced into it, cad even our unilateral cease-fire, which 
lasted 83 days and demonstrated the sincerity of our 
proposal concerning a peaceful settlement of the problem, 
met with no response from Ankara. 


When we began our struggle, Turkish propaganda declared 
that it was a “handful of terrorists who had arrived from 
outside” and that “they would be finished off in 72 hours, 
at the most.” The number of guerrillas today constitutes 
15,000. In addition, there are 30,000 militia officers who 
have undergone training and who have returned to their 
villages and towns. They are prepared at any moment to 
take up arms and sometimes perform special assignments 
after the working day. There is fighting today on approxi- 
mately 15 fronts. I can responsibly say that in the political, 
economic, and military respects, practically all areas are in 
our hands. There are places where we are the masters at 
night, but which we have to leave in the daytime. But in 
1994 we will go over to a decisive offensive against the 
Turkish garrisons in the towns and will force them out of 
Kurdistan for good. 


[Mikhaylov] What kind of weapons are you using, and 
where do they come from? 


[Kadyr] Small guerrilla arms, in the main. For defense we 
have a certain quantity of large-caliber air defense machine 
guns and Stinger SAM-type missiles and grenade 
launchers. These are essential for defending our bases in 
the mountains. From where do we get them? Today, when 
almost the entire region of the Near and Middle East is in 
the grip of wars, buying any weapons is not a problem. The 
money for the guerrillas’ needs comes from our people. 
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[Mikhaylov] In conclusion let us, if possible, talk a little 
about the fate of the Kurds who lived on the territory of the 
Soviet Union. It is well known that in 1923, on the 
initiative of V.I. Lenin, an autonomous region—Red Kur- 
distan—was formed on che land of Azerbaijan. Seven years 
later, in connection with the new administrative division, 
it was converted into Kurdistan Okrug, and several 
months later it vanished from the country’s political map 
altogether. In 1937 the Kurds were deported from Azerba- 
ijan and Armenia. Seven years later the same fate befell the 
Kurds in Georgia. What can be said about the position of 
your brothers today? 


[Kadyr] Truly, when Kurdistan was divided into four 
parts, many Kurds found refuge in the Soviet Union. 
Under the conditions of the autonomy they were able to 
develop their culture and traditions there. Alas, this soon 
came to an end. Today, despite the fact that there is 
practically no information in Russia and the other repub- 
lics of the CIS about our life and problems, we have 
opportunities for the development of our culture and 
language and can create committees and associations, put 
out newspapers and journals, and publish books. A special 
place in the fate of the Kurds has been and is now occupied 
by Russia, where the majority of refugees found refuge. We 
would once again have acquired autonomy, probably, 
but.... 


[Mikhaylov] Yes, \his is a distressing business. The 
Supreme Soviet of the former USSR, taking account of the 
situation in which the Kurds, like other small peoples also, 
had found themselves, formed a commission for restora- 
tion of the autonomy. But fate played a cruel trick: The 
Soviet Union ceased to exist, and the commission became 
legally null and void. Its three years of work were of no use 
to anyone, and the Kurds became citizens of different 
states of the CIS. Do you have a sense of hopelessness? 


{[Kadyr] No. First, we are sure that an independent Kur- 
dish state will shortly emerge on the territory of Turkey. 
Second, we believe in Russia and see a desire to help those 
of us living on its land in every possible way. We have been 
afforded every opportunity for development, and Kurds 
here have never felt that their rights have been infringed 
and have not seen the least signs of discrimination. But as 
far as the national liberation struggle of the Kurds outside 
of the CIS is concerned, Russia has in this respect inherited 
the Soviet policy, when Moscow played up to the bourgeois 
parties of the countries in which parts of Kurdistan are 
located. It is essential that Russia today look at this 
problem with new eyes and understand that the war being 
conducted by the Kurds and the creation of an indepen- 
dent state are fully in keeping with Russia's interests. It is 
essential to break with the old ideas and see that Kurdistan 
serves as an additional guarantee of the defense of Russia’s 
borders and the borders of the entire CIS. After all, it is no 
accident that the United States and the West are sup- 
porting ir this way their loyal NATO ally—Turkey. 
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Reactions to Russian-Georgian Treaty 


Duma CIS Committee Conclusions 


944Q00202A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 24 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article: “Once More About the Russian-Georgian Treaty: 
The Duma Committee for CIS Affairs Reaches Conclu- 
sions: The Document” 


[Text] Having attentively studied in the course of closed 
parliamentary hearings the Russian-Georgian treaty acts 
that were signed on 9 October 1993 in Moscow and on 3 
February 1994 in Tbilisi, and having heard the opinions of 
officials, deputies of the Federal Assembly of the Russian 
Federation, experts and consultants, and representatives 
of the Georgian, South Ossetian and Abkhazian sides, the 
Committee for CIS Affairs and Relations With Fellow 
Countrymen came to the following conclusions: 


|. In recognizing the territorial integrity of the Republic of 
Georgia on several occasions in the text of the treaty 
and in other agreements, the parties base themselves on 
ideas about the territory of the former Georgian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. There is no doubt of this, and the 
hearing once again confirmed this. Inasmuch as the 
Georgian side is not in control of the situation on a 
significant part of the territory of the former GSSR, we 
are unable to count on Georgia’s fulfillment of all of its 
treaty obligations. It was noted on several occasions 
that unless the problems of Georgia’s internal structure 
are settled, and unless there are guarantees of full and 
honorable resolution of the Abkhazian and South Osse- 
tian problems, which generated bloody conflicts 
involving many of our fellow countrymen in the recent 
past, some articles of the treaty (chiefly articles 3 and 4) 
will, in the event of its ratification, impose a unilateral 
obligation on Russia to arm the Georgian side, support 
its attempts to regain control over lost regions, and cut 
off attempts to assist them (the regions.—NG) from 
Russian territory in the event of escalation of the 
military conflict. We must note that by accepting obli- 
gations before Georgia in the Caucasus that would be 
difficult to fulfill even for Russia, we lose the trust of 
the other parties to the conflict, and do damage to our 
intermediary peacekeeping mission. 


...We reject the capability of the Georgian side to 
guarantee strict fulfillment of the provisions of the 
treaty regarding nontransfer of armament and mili- 
tary equipment and technology to third parties. 


..The members of the committee support the oral 
statement by RF President B. N. Yeltsin regarding 
postponement of submission of the treaty, signed on 3 
February 1994, for ratification to the Federal 
Assembly until the conflicts in Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia are settled. What we cannot understand in any 
way is this: For what purpose is Russia, as represented 
by its supreme official, to sign the new treaty, which 
the president does not intend to submit for ratifica- 
tion, before such a settlement is reached, before 
Russian demarcation forces are introduced on the line 
of confrontation along the Ingura River, and before 


the earlier treaty between Russian and Georgia dated 
9 October 1993 is submitted for ratification? 


2. What raises certain concerns in the Committee for CIS 


Affairs is not the fact itself that besides the treaty an 
entire list of Russian-Georgian agreements have been 
signed, including many that are useful and necessary, 
but that they are not being examined as supplements to 
and a consequence of the Treaty on Friendship, Good- 
Neighbor Relations and Cooperation that was concur- 
rently signed and is now subject to ratification. As an 
example these agreements also include ones like the 
“*Agreement on the Status and Conditions of Operation 
of Russian Border Troops Located in the Georgian 
Republic,” which foresees transfer of real and movable 
military property, assistance in personnel training and 
so on. Members of the committee did not receive an 
answer in the course of the hearings to the question as 
to why Article 33 of this agreement, in contrast to the 
analogous article of the concurrently signed treaty, 
foresees its enactment “from the day of exchange of 
written certificates of fulfillment of internal govern- 
ment procedures by the Parties necessary for its enact- 
ment,” rather than making a direct reference to the 
need for its ratification. 


...All the committee has in this regard is the “Protocol 
on the Meeting of Delegations of the RF and the 
Georgian Republic,” signed on 3 February of this year 
by P. Grachev and O. Patsatsiya. The protocol, which 
requires no ratification, documents only the principle 
of creating Russian military bases in the Georgian 
Republic. It is known from statements made at the 
hearings by the RF minister of defense and represen- 
tatives of the Defense Ministry that the reference is to 
the bases in Vaziani, Akhalkalaki and Batumi, with 
the latter to have branches in Gudauty and Sukhumi. 
The Abkhazian Supreme Council has already 
declared that it does not recognize any agreements of 
which it is not a participant in regard to territory 
under its control (that is, Gudauty and Sukhumi). 


. Examining the general problems of the Russian- 


Georgian agreements, the Committee for CIS Affairs 
notes that speculations regarding a unilateral advantage 
for Russia in the signed Russian-Georgian treaty acts 
do not withstand criticism. The economic assistance 
provided to the government of the Georgi>n Republic, 
which is increasing the amount of Russia’s internal 
government debt, cannot as yet be estimated in absolute 
figures because we do not have data by which to 
appraise the value of buildings and structures being 
transferred to the Georgian Republic, the prices of the 
military equipment, arms and technology, the cost of 
leasing military facilities on Georgian territory and so 
on. Implementation of the agreements will mean reduc- 
tion of Russian military presence in Georgia. No matter 
how some superficial conclusions in the press may try 
to make us believe the reverse, replacenient of Russian 
divisions in Akhalkalaki and Batumi by regiments can 
in no way be said to be an expansion of military 
presence. As for growth of our military influence as a 
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result of equipment deliveries and personnel training, 
the history of Russia and the USSR contains many 
cases in which equipment and personnel that we trained 
were used against us (German armament in the 1920s- 
1930s, assistance to the People’s Republic of China 
after the Second World War, and so on. 


Commentary Eyes Committee Findings 


944Q0202B Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 24 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Aleksandr Anin: “P.S.”] 


[Text] Although the parliamentary Committee for CIS 
Affairs of the iuew convocation has only quite recently 
become a subject of big politics, and did not take part in 
the predatory military-political operation, with an Abkha- 
zian leaning, for the “voluntary” inclusion of Georgia in 
the Commonwealth, the document presented above fits 
well into the known concept of Russian policy regarding 
relations with nations from the new frontier. Specifically, 
those who resisted to the last the incorporation of post- 
Soviet space into the sphere of Moscow’s vital interests. 
Even more specifically, that same Georgia. 


When we distill from it the acid syrup of diplomacy and 
analyze the dry residue oi the real policy, this cunning 
concept reduces to two or three mundane formuias: |. If 
some independent state does not wish to enter the sphere 
of Russian interests on its own, then it should be com- 
pelled to do so through economic influence or by bringing 
up military-political arguments. 2. After this, it would be 
preferable to structure relations with such an independent 
state in such a way that a) it would have the appearance of 
a gesture of good will, b) it would secure for Moscow the 
right of primarily military presence on designated terri- 
tory, and c) it would postpone distribution of rewards for 
loyalty to some indefinitely remote future. 3. The ultimate 
objective would be a state of affairs under which the 
content of item 2 is perceived by public opinion as 
incredible generosity on Russia's part, bordering on 
extravagance. It wouldn't be difficult to note that the 
statement of the Duma’s Committee for CIS Affairs pro- 
vides for implementation of item 3, which is essentially an 
ideological cover for actions it itself criticizes. 


After all, the reason the president signed a treaty which he 
doesn’t intend to submit for ratification is that for 
Moscow, this document is but formal confirmation of the 
new geopolitical reality in relations with Georgia: It in no 
way ensures equal cooperation and Russia’s fulfillment of 
its obligations of reviving the Georgian economy and 
supporting the national integrity of the Republic of 
Georgia. 

The reason why the “Grachev-Patsatsiya Protocol” is not 
subject to ratification but becomes effective directly is that 
it discusses some very serious things—establishing Russian 
military bases on Georgian territory. (Only Georgia of the 
three Transcaucasian republics is objectively capable of 
serving as a strongpoint for Russian influence in the region. 
Neither Azerbaijan nor Armenia is fit for this role, first 
geographically and second because in the context of the 
permanent Karabakh crisis Moscow has been pursuing 4 
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“pendulum policy” in its relations with the warring sides for 
a long time. And alternating manipulation by the carrot and 
the stic’ doesn’t favor establishment of a dependable, 
permanent military-political beachhead on these territo- 
ries.) What is important is not what is being substituted— 
regiments for divisions or armies for regiments (by the way 

what is important in these thitigs is not the number of 
personnel but the nature of thei; combat use and the quality 
of their training): The main thing is thai Moscow now has 
the legal right to maintain a military presence in Georgia. 


As for possible use of equipment supplied by Russia and 
personnel trained by Russia against Russia, the concern 
expressed by the Committee for CIS Affairs in this regard 
appears fully justified. Pharisaism is all right as long as it 
doesn’t transform from a spicy complement to political 
soup into total policy. Then the burdened and humbled 
people will begin .o resist, giving no thought to who gave 
them the weapons and who taught them how to use them. 


Ukraine-Lithuania Treaty Only a ‘First Step’ 


PM0303132994 Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 2 Mar 94 Second Edition p 6 


[Report by Yuriy Stroganov under the ‘ Neighboring 
Countries” rubric: “Ukrainian and Lithuanian Politicians 
Dream of Baltic-Black Sea Alliance’’] 


[Text] Vilnius—The signing of a treaty on friendship and 
cooperation between Lithuania and Ukraine, which took 
place during Leonid Kravchuk’s recent visit to Vilnius, did 
not simply open up intrinsically new prospects in the 
relations between the two independent states. The spirit of 
a so-called Baltic-Black Sea alliance hovered in the lobbies 
of the Seimas where the meetings took place. The first step 
has been taken. 


The curtain was raised a fraction on the eve of Leonid 
Kravchuk’s visit by Rostislav Bilodid, Ukrainian ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Lithuania. He 
said: “I am a supporter of a Baltic-Black Sea alliance, but 
would not like to narrow this to just a political concept. I 
interpret it more widely. After all, there is so much in 
common in the characters of our people. In short, we 
should be closer to one another. Ukraine is committed to 
cooperation with Lithuania.” 


In the ambassador's opinion, both countries jave a lot of 
work to do in the economic sphere. Today Lithuania's 
share of exports to Ukraine stands at 8-10 percent. This is 
too small, R. Bilodid noted. Ukraine, in his opinion, 
should become a profitable export market for Lithuania. In 
his view, this republic has hitherto focused too little 
attention on the region to its south. Specific steps have 
already been taken. Lithuanian Foreign Minister Povilas 
Gylys and Rostislav Bilodid have initialed a treaty 
between the two countries’ governments on encouraging 
investments and providing bilateral export guarantees. 


Leonid Kravchuk also assigned a special role to economic 
relations in his speech to the Lithuanian Seimas. In his 
opinion, economic and trade links have not attained the 
necessary level. Both countries could cooperate with 
mutual profit in any sphere. The Ukrainian president 
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offered to export to Lithuania ores, coal. coke, rolled iron, 
metal goods, electrotechnical instruments, and cars. In its 
turn Ukraine would like to receive from Lithuania con- 
sumer goods, footwear, clothing, and chemical and elec- 
tronics industry products. There are big opportunities for 
cooperation in the field of transport. Ukraine would like to 
have access to the Baltic Sea and to other North European 
countries via the port of Klaipeda. Lithuania, Leonid 
Kravchuk proposed, could also take advantage of the 
potential of Ukraine’s Black Sea ports. 


It is clearly not easy to implement such an extensive coop- 
eration program in the context of “conventional” agree- 
ments. Hence politicians in both countries have seized on the 
idea of creating an alliance. At any rate, neither Leonid 
Kravchuk nor Lithuanian President Algirdas Brazauskas 
denied this idea at the press conference held after the signing 
of the friendship and cooperation treaty. True, Leonid 
Kravchuk did stress that the talk of an alliance meant not 
military blocs of any kind but only cooperation in the sphere 
of economics and culture. And Algirdas Brazauskaks added 
that such initiatives in no way denoted the formation of 
military blocs; on the contrary, they were a step toward 
pan-European cooperation on security matters. Both presi- 
dents give a high assessment to the “Partnership for Peace” 
program recently signed by Lithuania. Here the idea of an 
alliance between Baltic and Black Sea countries takes on a 
whole new aspect. Leonid Kravchuk recalled Ukraine’s ini- 
tiative on the creation of stability zones in regions of Central 
and East Europe. He expects it to cover all countries in the 
Baltic and Black Sea regions. This initiative, the Ukrainian 
president said, coincides with other security system projects. 
It was noted at the press conference that the initiative for 
forming a Baltic-Black Sea alliance is supported by Poland, 
France, and other countries. 


Thus it would appear that the idea of an alliance has more 
than just an economic content. For example, Leonid 
Kravchuk noted that Ukraine is connected with the 
Lithuanian people historically; the roots of this friendship 
go back into the distant past. Cooperation began as far 
back as the days of Kievan Rus, which played a large part 
in Lithuania’s formation. “In its turn the Great Lithuanian 
Principality of the 14th century helped Ukrainians to 
preserve their traditions, language, and religion and did 
not allow that unique culture to die,” Leonid Kravchuk 
said. “At that time our countries were part of a single state, 
and deep ties were formed between our peoples which 
today are taking on a new significance.” 


Such good relations with Lithuania could not help pro- 
voking questions about relations between Ukraine and 
Russia. Leonid Kravchuk expressed the conviction that, if 
his country adheres to the trilateral agreement on nuclear 
weapons signed in Moscow, friendly relations will not 
change. At the same time he singled out the problem of the 
Black Sea Fleet, which in his opinion has to be resolved 
before there can be any question of discussing a solution to 
other problems. Relations with Russia, he said, have a 
special significance in our foreign policy, and they will 
have a real content if good will is shown on both the 
Ukrainian and Russian sides. 
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The idea of a Baltic-Black Sea alliance probably suits the 
hearts and minds of the Lithuanian opposition, which fer- 
vently opposes any alliances with Russia. Thus Vytautas 
Landsbergis described Leonid Kravchuk’s visit to Lithuania 
as “the summit of today’s actualities.” “We have long 
understood that Ukraine’s fate is also vitally important to 
Lithuania’s independence,” the Lithuanian opposition 
leader stressed. “Today Ukraine is seeking support, and it is 
import int for us to support that aspiration.” 


Case A rgued for Economic Union With Ukraine 


PM2802111394 Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 23 Feb 94 First Edition pp 1-2 


[Interview with Nikolay Gonchar (chairman of the Feder- 
ation Council Committee for the Budget, Financial, Cur- 
rency, and Credit Regulation, Monetary Emission, Tax 
Policy, and Customs Regulation) by Vladimir Kuzmish- 
chev; place and date not given: “Nikolay Gonchar: No 
Alternative to Unification”) 


[Text] 


{[Kuzmishchev] Nikolay Nikolayevich, I recently heard 
that you are calling for economic reunification with 
Ukraine in connection with the situation in the Crimea. To 
be honest my first thought is God forbid. Loss-making 
mines in the Donbass, exhausted mines in the Krivoy Rog 
area, the mighty defense industry in Dnepropetrovsk in 
need of restructuring. We just won’t be able to cope.... 


[Gonchar] Imagine that a third of the modules are 
removed from your computer here and you are asked: How 
are we to get it to work? Simple. You either replace the 
parts that have been removed with some new components, 
which is a costly, awkward, and exacting business. Or you 
put back the old ones. Then you can use the computer. 


[Kuzmishchev] That is debatable. It transpires that 
Ukraine produced 18 percent of the former Union’s GNP. 
Some went on reproduction and on intrarepublic deliv- 
eries, some to Central Asia, Georgia, and the Baltic. And, 
no matter how you look at it, Russia’s dependency on 
Ukraine was minimal. But Ukraine experienced maximum 
dependency on Russia, as the last few years have shown. 


[Gonchar] Now let us give the people of Tyumen a say from 
these positions. They say that the whole Russian economy 
has been shored up and still is being shored up with their 
petrodollars and gas dollars, and you can wash your hands 
of and forget the rest. Let them survive on their own. It will 
end up with neither one thing nor the other. The system can 
be restructured or, to continue the computer analogy, a new 
program loaded. But why destroy things? 


{[Kuzmishchev] But political realities must be taken into 
consideration.... 


[Gonchar] The former political system turned out to be 
fiction. If it could collapse because of a conflict between 
two leaders, it did not exist. I suggest that we evaluate 
reality. The reality is that borders which were established 
in an extremely arbitrary manner in the past (everyone was 
after all convinced that they were a formality) suddenly 
proved real. So far only economically, but the logic of 
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confrontation is not always the logic of common sense. It 
dictates its own laws. Border guards carrying assa1.lt rifles 
have already appeared. The absurd thing is that a person's 
membership of a pariicular nation is only decided by 
geographical latitude and longitude... 


[Kuzmishchev] You have been able to say things to.me a 
journalist that you cannot say as a politician. Having 
traveled the entire length and breadth of Left Bank 
Ukraine I was never able to understand how the thinking, 
lifestyle, psychology, or, as people are now saying, the 
mentality of a peasant, a miner, an engineer in those areas 
differs from the mentality of someone from Tula, Saratov, 
Omsk, or Minsk, say. There has never been a language 
barrier. It was harder for me to understand, say, what a 
coastal «lweller from Arkhangelsk was saying than a 
peasant from Kharkov. According to Dal [19th century 
Russian ethnographer] a person belongs to the nationality 
in whose language he thinks. Second, what have the 
millions of Russians who came from Russia to Ukraine or 
to Kazakhstan on an institute placement or in response to 
the authorities’ appeal done to hurt us? By political reali- 
ties I meant the situation today. 


[Gonchar] The saying that politics is economics in a 
concentrated form is more appropriate today than ever. 
Economic integration represents the means of surviva! for 
us. There is a cheap work force in Ukraine. Tel! me please 
how we will be able to stem the flow of people from there 
who are desperate to come to our country to work? They 
are even willing to take half pay, but what are we to do with 
our own people? This threatens a social explosion. Now let 
us take the situation in the Crimea. The recently elected 
president Yu. Meshkov was the leader of the “Russia” 
tioc, A fairly eloquent name. Their objective is to leave the 
economic wreckage of Ukraine and form a single economic 
area with Russia and other states. Russia now seems to be 
accommodating that aspiration. Put there are many prob- 
lems here. We do not after all even share borders. Elec- 
tricity comes from Ukraine as does the water for agricul- 
tural irrigation, and so on. The Crimea is greatly indebted 
to Ukraine. What will happen to Left Bank Ukraine where 
there are similar pro-Russian sentiments? But no one there 
is advocating the revival of the Soviet and Socialist Union. 
It is a question of economic integration. 


{[Kuzmishchev] The chain reaction wi!l hit Kazakhstan 
next. Whereas the breakup of the Union caused a series of 
wars in outlying regions, the breakup of Ukraine and 
Kazakhstan would mean.... 


{Gonchar} There are plenty of politicians in Ukraine and 
our country who would not be averse to playing that card. 
Both in order to remain in big-league politics and in order 
to reach new heights. Suppose someone in Ukraine wanted 
to postpone parliamentary and presidential elections. Is 
the possible deterioration of the situation in the Crimea 
not an excuse for those politicians? And aren’t our radicals 
even better? 


[Kuzmishchev] But doesn’t integration involve a partial 
loss of sovereignty for states with a weaker economy? 
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[Gonchar] Sovereignty is not the aim, but the means of 
attaining contemporary civilization and a high siandard of 
living. People in Ukraine were convinced that autonomy is 
the way to success. Now the result is clear. No one on the 
long-established Western market is waiting for us or for 
them. Look how quick they were to reach agreement with us 
and drive down prices of aluminum and oil. We thought 
that we would inundate the West with these goods and take 
off like the Arab Emirates did in the past. That is not the 
case. Besides, it is offensive if you have high technologies to 
place the emphasis on raw materials when all countries are 
trying to sell finished output. But for the time being we are 
prepared to trade finished output mainly among our- 
selves... 


[Kuzmishchev] But how specifically are the first steps to be 
taken? How long has there been talk of creating a ruble 
zone at the highest level and it has all been to no avail... 


[Gonchar] The key issue here is the number of money 
supply centers. Needless to say, Russia will never agree to 
there being several points deciding the money supply. 
There must only be one of these points. Europe has already 
reached that conclusion—a currency institution has been 
set up there and it will have a single currency. Why are our 
politicians opposing proposals dictated by life itself? 
Remember the advertisement that begins with the words: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen, you have 30 seconds to think 
about it...” There are no deals that are any easier or 
granders han those involved in playing with exchange rate 
differences and brokering currency transfers. This is a 
colossal network and can produce billions out of thin air 
On the one hand, these billions affect prime cost and thus 
bring soaring prices and inflation, on the other, they 
require political protection and lobbying for their interests. 
I therefore propose that, if the politicians do not reach 
agreement, let the peoples reach agreement. The politi- 
cians must be presented with the fait accompli of the 
peoples having reached agreement. Let us hold a refer- 
endum. With one sole question: Is it necessary to create a 
single economic area? 


{[Kuzmishchev] The population of Ukraine will probably 
vote “for,” but Russia is another matter. What a hulla- 
baloo there has been over the creation of a single monetary 
system with Belarus. But here, after all, the scale is far 
greater. And the political forces of those opposeu are far 
more aggressive. It will be enough for someone in Russia 
say that this will whip up inflation, and then.... 


[Gonchar] If you so desire, shortcomings can be found, 
exaggerated, and dreamed up in any plan, any idea. Let us 
first grasp what is meant by “unification” [obyedineniye] 
or the creation of a “single economic area,” the specific 
steps involved. 


There are of course plenty of people in our country, in 
Ukraine, and in Kazakhstan whose political career is based 
on the policy of separation [razyedininiye]. Many peopie 
are only interested in nationalist hysteria so that they can 
come to power. Some individuals have already succeeded, 
but the parade of sovereignty indisputably had adverse 
consequences for most of the population, At the same time 
we have enough sober politicians who are capable of telling 
people that economic integration by no means signifies 
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that Russia will inciude Ukraine in its budget and 
exchange rubles for coupons on a 1:1 basis. 


[Kuzmishchev] What does it mean then? 


[Gonchar] Primarily that the economic and legal barriers 
should be taken down and the duties removed. And private 
capital given the freedom to invest money in the Ukrai- 
nian economy. 


[Kuzmishchev] But, as Marx said, capital is not senti- 
mental, it goes where there is the greatest profit. It is hard 
in Russia to force someone to invest in production in 
conditions of inflation, never mind in Ukraine. 


[Gonchar] A contentious issue. Even from the purely 
economic viewpoint. You only have to remember 
Ukraine’s mighty oil refining industry, which is driving 
down our monopolists’ prices. Anyone with a reasonable 
knowledg> of the Ukrainian economy can name straight 
off several sectors in which it is profitable to invest capital. 
That is not the point. Entrepreneurs are primarily inter- 
ested in political stability and legal protection. Russian 
firms, say, are willing to refine oil in Ukraine, but what 
guarantee is there that Ukraine won’t appropriate the oil 
tomorrow? There must be seamless [skvoznoye] legislation 
on property. 


{[Kuzmishchev] Common legislation. 


[Gonchar] No. Ukrainian and Russian legislation. The 
main thing is that the laws should not contradict one 
another. In a word, there must be an incentive for a change 
of legislation. If you want to employ an incentive, then 
think it through. Capital, I repeat, goes where there is 
greater social and political stability. If we squabble, there 
will be no capital. That is, the economic motor is cranked 
into action via politics. And, on the contrary, every stage of 
political rapprochement must have legal and political 
backup. Let us give Russian and Ukrainian capital a 
chance to work together. If it is just a question of Russian 
capital, there is one system of taxation, if it is just 
Ukrainian, then another applies. But if it is a joint project, 
there must be lenient taxes to provide incentives. It is not 
important what language people speak. Or what they wear. 
They will be united by profit and a common cause. When 
people come along and undermine the common cause out 
of personal interest, Russian businessmen will tell their 
Ukrainian colleagues: The plan will collapse if this idiot 
forces the situation. Would you be so kind as to have it out 
with him. Give money to his election rival, give money to 
the party that backs integrationist processes and we will 
deal with our Russian loonies. Peopk. of the same blood 
must be united by common interests. 


[Kuzmishchev] Do you think that this is the most pressing 
problem now? 


[Gonchar] Why has the rich United States suddenly taken 
the initiative and started strengthening the economy of 
Mexico? Mexicans were dying to get across the border, so 
economic potential had to be created there. The situation 
is far more acute in our country. Things are so bad in 
Ukraine that an explosion may be about to occur. We are 
hoping in vain that the debris will only fly inward. There is 
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no alternative to economic integration. People in the 
Crimea have realized that and are clearing the way. The 
others are only hampered by the fact that some politicians 
in both capitals are afraid to acknowledge their mistakes, 
which have brought national tragedy. 


Possible Stricter Azeri-Russian Border Control 
Concerns Lezgins 


944Q0201A Moscow OBSHCHAYA GAZETA in Russian 
No 7, 18-24 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Seyfalin Akhundov: “A Foggy Future for a 
‘Transparent’ Border”’] 


[Text] Control was maintained in its full volume for 4 days 
at international checkpoints on the Russian-Azeri border. 
After the experiment the border guards decided that a 
stricter regime was needed in the Dagestan section. 


Major General Aleksandr Baranov, the deputy chief of 
main staff of the RF Border Troops, is certain that 
channels of illegal crossings of people and cargo over the 
Azeri border with Iran and Turkey exist. Just in those 4 
days when the border checks were made more carefully, 57 
violators from Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Pakistan were 
detained attempting to penetrate illegally into the Russian 
Federation through Azerbaijan and bring in tons of smug- 
gled goods. Border troops confiscated 44,500 bottles of 
alcoholic beverages. Smugglers attempted to take 200 
refrigerators out of Russia. 


Two Russian border detachments, Nakhichevan and Len- 
koran, which were withdrawn from Azerbaijan in 1992, 
are now stationed in the cities of Makhachkala and Der- 
bent. All of last year the border troops busied themselves 
with their own accommodation. Control of the Russian- 
Azeri border, which runs along the Samur River, was 
selective. But now they are ready to begin serving full time. 


This OBSHCHAYA GAZETA correspondent was told by 
the press service of the Russian Border Troops that stricter 
control shouldn’t create any obstacles to border crossings 
by citizens of the CIS. However, contrary to the assertions, 
now that the status of the border is changing, the procedure 
for crossing into a contiguous country will be as close as it 
can to the regulations existing on Russia’s borders with 
countries of the far frontier. Which means a lot of red tape. 
Moreover, how they intend to solve the problem of the 
Lezgins is unclear. At present these people, who live in 
Southern Dagestan and in the north of Azerbaijan, are 
divided by the Russian-Azeri border. Are ha!! a million 
people to expect repetition of a kind of “Berlin Wall,” 
albeit of a less severe form? 


When he arrived in Azerbaijan in January, Colonel Gen- 
eral Andrey Nikolayev, commander-in-chief of the RF 
Border Troops, tried to persuade President Aliyev to give 
his consent to locating Russian Border Troops along the 
Azeri-Iranian border and in the | 1-kilometer section of the 
Turkish border in the Nakhichevan Autonomous 
Republic. By returning to positions they occupied long 
ago, they could dependably protect the southern borders of 
Azerbaijan, and restrain the onslaught of smugglers and 
messengers of the international drug mafia, who have 
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transformed Azerbaijan into a transloading point en route 
to Russia and back. However, Nikolayev’s mission failed, 
and the consent was not obtained. 


Lieutenant General Aleksandr Bespalov, deputy com- 
mander-in-chief of the Border Troops, met with leaders of 
the Lezgin National Council in Derbent. LNC Chairman 
Nariman Ramazanov told this OBSHCHAYA GAZETA 
correspondent about this meeting. Because Azerbaijan 
joined the CIS, the Lezgins were certain that the danger of 
their becoming a people divided in half by a border was 
past. But now the position of the border guards is such, the 
LNC chairman said, that they will apparently close the 
border soon, because its “transparency” was doing signif- 
icant damage to Russian interests. “This in turn will divide 
the Lezgin people for all time: The governments of Azer- 
baijan and Russia are attempting to solve the problem 
without our participation,” said Nariman Ramazanov. He 
is frightened by the growing separatist sentiments among 
the Lezgins. Kakb-imanov, who served as chairman of the 
LNC before Ramazanov, and his supporters are appealing 
to their people to take up arms and fight for establishment 
of an independent state of Lezgistan, which would include 
land to the north and souin of the Samur River. Formerly 
the chief of the political directorate of the Northern 
Caucasian Military District, Kakhrimanov enjoys signifi- 
cant authority among his fellow countrymen. It became 
known to this OBSHCHAYA GAZETA correspondent 
from one of these close associates of the retired general 
that large amounts of weapons were concentrated in 
regions adjacent to the Russian-Azeri border. If a compro- 
mise is no. reached shortly in the matter of the Russian- 
Azeri border and the status of the region’s Lezgin popula- 
tion, these weapons may begin to speak. 


Duma CIS Committee Chairman Reports on 
Relations With Georgia 


944Q0195A Moscow SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA in Russian 
19 Feb 94 pl 


[Abridged account of a report by K. Zatulin: “At the Gate 
Without a Fence”’] 


[Text] The lower house of the Russian Farliament yesterday 
passed in its first reading the draft federal law “On the 
Status of a Deputy of the Federation Council of the First 
Coavocation and the Status of a Deputy of the State Duma 
of the First Convocation of the Federal Assembly of the 
Russian Federation.” 


Information had been presented prior to this the day before 
on parliamentary hearings in the CIS Committee on Rus- 
sian-Georgian relations. A report was delivered by Deputy 
K. Zatulin, chairman of the committee. We publish his 
speech in abridged form. 


You all know that Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin, president of 
the Russian Federation, paid an official visit on 3 Feb- 
ruary to the Republic of Georgia. And that the result of this 
visit was the signing of Friendship, Good-Neighbor, and 
Cooperation Treaty with the Republic of Georgia and a 
whole list of joint Russian-Georgian documents. 
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While welcoming, on the whole, the development of Rus- 
sian-Georgian relations and the rapprochement between 
recent Union republics of the USSR, we have to mention 
that the treaty between Russia and Georgia signed on 3 
February does not entirely correspond to the high stan- 
dards required of so important a document both in terms 
of content and, which is far more serious, in terms of the 
consequences of the signing. 


Certain articles of the treaty, primarily Articles 3 and 4, 
would, in the event of its ratification, signify Russia’s 
unilateral commitments to arm the Georgian side, support 
its attempts by all means to secure its control over what 
are, in fact, lost areas, and cut short attempts to assist them 
from the territory of Russia in the event of an escalation of 
the military conflict. We cannot fail to note that in 
assuming commitments to Georgia in the Caucasus, which 
will be hard to fulfill even for Russia, we are losing the 
trust of other parties to the conflict and damaging our own 
mediating, peace-making mission. It seems to us that 
Russian diplomacy should be aspiring to a lowering of the 
level of military opposition, disarmament, and the impo- 
sition of an embargo on supplies of arms to the explosive 
region. Under conditions where Georgia, on the Georgian 
side’s representatives’ own admission at the hearings, 
suffered a devastating military defeat and the armed forces 
of Georgia number approximately 1,500 men constantly 
warring among themselves, we deny the capacity of the 
Georgian side for guaranteeing strict compliance w::h the 
provisions of the treaty on the nontransfer of arms, mili- 
tary equipment, a1. | technology to third parties. 


The members of the committee support the verba! state- 
ment of President of the Russian Federation Boris Niko- 
layevich Yeltsin on deferral of subm‘ttal for ratification by 
the Federal Assembly of the treaty signed on 3 February 
until there has been a settlement of the conflicts in Abk- 
hazia and South Ossetia. But we simply cannot understand 
why prior to the commitment of Russian demarcation 
troops on the line of opposition along the Inguri River and 
prior to the submittal for ratification of the previous treaty 
between Russia and Georgia, which was signed in Moscow 
on 9 October 1993, Russia, in the person of its highest 
official, is signing a new treaty, which the president himself 
does not contemplate submitting for ratification. This 
treaty not only offends against the self-esteem of Geor- 
gia—the postponement of ratification—but is also causing 
rumblings among the mass of Russian citizens living in the 
North Caucasus.... | would like to say that the reason for 
our disquiet is not only the treaty and not so much the fact 
of the signing of a whole number of additional agreements 
as the fact that, having analyzed the text of these agree- 
ments, we have concluded that we are being put into the 
position of people who are guarding a gate where there is 
no fence. 


A whole number of the agreements signed on 3 February, 
and there are many useful and necessary agreements 
among them, makes no provision for any ratification 
procedure. For example, the agreement on border troops, 
Article 33, contains, instead of a direct, unambiguous 
indication of the need for ratification, a quite evasive 
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provision to the effect that this agreement will take effect 
on the day of the exchange of notification in v riting of the 
parties’ compliance with the intrastate procedures neces- 
sary tor this agreement to take effect. 


What this might signify I could explain in the example of 
the question of the location of military bases in the 
Republic of Georgia. We are talking about bases in Akhal- 
kalak, in Aziani, and in Batumi, and the last base offers 
subsidiaries in Sukhumi and Gudauty, what is more. The 
Abkhaz side and the Supreme Council of Abkhazia have 
already declared that they will not permit and will not 
recognize any accords without their participation in 
respect to territory which they consider Abkhaz and which 
they control. We get the impression that the Georgian side 
is involving Russia’s Armed Forces in the complex rela- 
tions with the Abkhaz. 


Summing up the question of the analysis of the treaty and 
the accords as a whole, I would like to mention the 
speculation to the effect that this treaty is one-sidedly to 
the benet.: of Russia.... I would like to call attention to the 
fact that Russia’s economic assistance to Georgia, signi- 
fying an increase in the intrastate debt, cannot be valued in 
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absolute figures as yet, because we know neither the value 
of the property which will be transferred nor the cost of the 
lease of the military bases nor the cost of the arms with 
which we subsequently contemplate furnishing the Geor- 
gian Army and arming and equipping the Georgian Army 
[as published]. 


As far as the realization of the military cooperation agree- 
ments is concerned—as a result of these agreements there 
will be a reduction in the military presence of Russian 
troops in Georgia, despite ali the obfuscation on the part of 
certain analysts and representatives of the news media. 
The replacement of the division in Akhalkalak and Batumi 
by regiments cannot be called an increase in the military 
presence. 


And, finally, the last point | would like to make in this 
connection: A military-strategic and political alliance wiih 
Georgia, which the committee supports in principle, 1s 
possible only on the basis of a solution of internal prob- 
lems on the territory of the former Georgian Soviet 
Socialist Republic as a result of our guarantee not only to 
the Government of Georgia but to Abkhazia and South 
Ossetia also. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


Kravchuk on Separatism, Opposition 
944K0757A Kiev UKRAYINSKA HAZETA in Ukrainian 
No 4, 17 Feb-2 Mar 94 p 2 


[Interview with President of Ukraine L.M. Kravchuk by 
UKRAYINSKA HAZETA Editor in Chief Valeriy 
Zholdak, in the office of the president of Ukraine on 9 
December 1993; published under the rubric “UKRAYIN- 
SKA HAZETA Projects: Realistic Contenders for the 
Office of President of Ukraine, Elections to Which Have 
Been Scheduled for 26 June 1994”: “‘Ukraine Will Be 
Great and Strong.” UKRAYINSKA HAZETA Editor in 
Chief Has a Conversation With President of Ukraine 
Leonid Kravchuk About the Most Rurning Problems in 
Domestic and Foreign Policy of Ukraine, the Leading 
Cadres of the State, the Family, Rumors, and the Woes of 
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[Text] 


Will There Be Communism in a Separate Oblast? 
[Zholdak] ...So, who is tearing our state apart? 


[Kravchuk] Let us determine first what separatism is. 
Transcarpathia, the Crimea, and Odessa cannot be 
accused all together; I am against this. This is ignorance! 
Believe me, it is ignorance! 


[Zholdak] Why? 


[Kravchuk] When, let us say, a region wants to have the 
right to invest, wants to have more economic rights in 
order to use its internal reserves which are specific to this 
region, undertakes to pay taxes, and does not raise issues 
concerning a change in its status, this is not separatism. If 
the point at issue is taking advantage of economic oppor- 
tunities, it is not separatism; this is normal. There are two 
paths to choose: Either the state assumes responsibility for 
everything and says: I will provide for you, I will help you, 
and you will work in peace; if the state is not able to do so, 
it says: You take advantage of your own opportunities 
yourselves, work, and provide everything necessary for 
yourselves; pay your taxes yourselves. Tell me please what 
kind of separatism is this anyway? 


[Zholdak] Is it not separatism if they refuse to execute the 
laws of Ukraine and your edicts? 


{[Kravchuk] Who is refusing? 


[Zholdak] There are such people. We will be publishing 
items about this, in particular, an article by an adviser to 
the representative of the president, your representative in 
Odessa Oblast, one might say, your eyes and ears. 


[Kravchuk] However, you will find cases in which edicts of 
the president and laws of the Supreme Council are not 
complied with not only in Odessa Oblast but in all oblasts 
of Ukraine. This is a complicated time. 
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(Zholdak] Correct. 


{[Kravchuk] For your part, you wish to apply a certain 
formula of separa. °" to individual regions. 


[Zholdak] However, we cannot remain silent. The Crimea 
also started out with this until it came to the presidency, to 
being a state. 


{[Kravchuk] This is not terrible, either. We interpret the 
presidency in the Crimea as a form of local executive 
power. 


{Zholdak] It is terrible. 
{[Kravchuk] I am explaining to you that it is not. 


[Zholdak] Leonid Makarovych, pardon me, but is it a 
normal phenomenon to see that your representative and 
the head of an oblast council cannot find a common 
language-—one pulls one way, and the other the other way. 
I mentioned this abnormality to Ivan Stepanovych Ply- 
ushch. He said that such dual power is a bad phenomenon. 


{Kravchuk] It is bad. 


[Zholdak} One person should lead and be personally 
responsible for everything. 


{Kravchuk] This is precisely what we set forth in the draft 
of the new Constitution. We know, and it is our mentality, 
that if, say, two angels are ensconced and each has his 
power, they will begin to fight after a while. 


[Zholdak] Correct. 


[Kravchuk] This is why for our mentality, for our society, 
the determining factor is for power to be held in the same 
hands. 


{Zholdak] So, what did you write in the draft Constitution? 


[Kravchuk}] The head of power is elected by the people 
locally. That is it! One individual resolves all issues.... 
Well, not one individual personally.... Incidentally, the 
Supreme Council passed a law on this issue. 


[Zholdak] Correct, correct! Everything should come under 
this person; there will be order then, and there will be 
someone to be held accountable. 


{[Kravchuk] Yes, and there will not be the tug-of-war that 
you mentioned. 


{Zholdak] Will this head of, say, the oblast be subordinated 
to the president or, once again, to the Supreme Council? 
The Supreme Council is a legislative organ; it should not 
be the leading and guiding force of society. 


{Kravchuk] This will now be a mechanism set forth in the 
law. The law will set forth everything: how the chairman is 
elected, what powers he has, and what obligations he has to 
the president, the Cabinet of Ministers, and the Supreme 
Council. It cannot be that I say so and you do it. This is a 
dangerous thing: I have said so! If this word comes to your 
mind, and you begin saying once again: “I have said—ban 
it!”, “I have said—do not go!”’, it will be no good. The 
entire state power should be built on the law. 
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[Zholdak] This is clear. Leonid Makarovych, you “omit- 
ted” my previous question.... So, what do you think: Mr. 
Bodelan and other oblast leaders, former Communist 
figures, for example in Donetsk—-are they acting properly 
in demanding that free economic zones be legalized? 


[Kravchuk] This is a normal phenomenon. Free economic 
zones should be “within the law.” 


{Zholdak} Is this not urging by some kind of forces to 
secede within, and subsequently without? Such as, for 
example, the Hungarians urging Transcarpathia.... 


[Kravchuk] What is a free economic zone and its status? It 
is a so-called “point” zone, an administrative zone. All this 
already exists in the world, and nobody is scared of it. We 
have not suddenly chosen or discovered this.... 


[Zholdak] However, they also want their own borders and 
to establish their own customs. Do you understand? 


[Kravchuk] Listen, if it is a free economic zone, it has its 
own laws of life. 


[Zholdak] All these laws of “their own” should not coun- 
teract those of the state. 


[Kravchuk] Specifics are at work here. If, say, you cut 
through a free economic zone, you plug yourself into a 
different system of economic relations. You cannot go 
there with your own “statute.” You should meet the 
conditions of the zone. For example, I have been to these 
zones in China, where the situation is similar. 


[Zholdak] Is each zone over there a “monastery” with its 
own statute? 


{[Kravchuk] Yes. 


[Zholdak] So, is there one set of requirements when you 
enter one zone, and another one when you enter another? 


{[Kravchuk] Of course. Other laws are in effect. 
{Zholdak] But is the state one? 


{[Kravchuk] It is economic laws that are in effect, not 
political! The state does not mean the economy. The state 
means the system. Within the state there may be special 
situations in various regions. I am saying that this should 
not be feared. 


This Is Something Alien in Our State 


[Zholdak] Leonid Makarovych, do you know what people 
are now afraid of? Of the “democrats” who hi ve run 
Ukraine into the ground. Who are such democrats at 
present? I mean democrats who are in power. You, Mr. 
President, one of the former leaders of the Communists of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Mr. Chairman of 
the Supreme Council—likewise a former member of the 
party nomenklatura. A majority of local leaders are from 
the glorious host of Lenin... 


{[Kravchuk] You know, we live in a world of cliches. Are 
there many people who are capable of governing in a new 
way? They tried, they thought it was easy, that aevotion 
alone would suffice.... 
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{Zholdak} I am telling you about real facts. 


[Kravchuk]} I am also telling you about real facts. For 
example, they elected the Supreme Council. It immedi- 
ately split into two groups—the democrats and the parto- 
crats. Instead of proceeding to cooperate, they began to 
battle each other. Some condemned others, others abused 
the party, the leaders, and so on, What did it bring about? 
What did the People’s Council begin with in the Supreme 
Council? They did not vote. Correct? How have they 
ended now? They will not vote again. Then Ihor Rafayi- 
lovych spoke and stated: “We refuse to vote.” Four years 
have gone by. Now, Mr. Zayets speaks, and also states: 
“We refuse to vote.” All of us have built our lives on 
struggle, on confrontation. I have proclaimed constantly: 
Do not look for enemies within the country. If you look for 
them, you will find them and embroil everybody, embroil 
Ukraine, and divide Ukraine into east and west, and there 
will be an eternal struggle. I say: Good people, find grounds 
for living here. The people are what they are, you will not 
change them. Yuriy Khotlubey, the chairman of the Mar- 
iupol City Council, a people’s deputy from among the 
partocrats whom you have mentioned, introduced a ; ro- 
posal in the Supreme Council: Set us free, set the enter- 
prises free, open the way to a market economy. People 
cannot be judged on the slogans they proclaim, but should 
be judged on what they do. 


[Zholdak]} Correct. 


[Kravchuk] If you set us free, he said, we will make money 
and sell things ourselves. This is already a market 
economy. Look, life has brought this “partocrat” (in the 
parlance of ihe democrats) to a market economy. Every 
thinking man would understand that continuous political 
struggle will not take the country out of an economic crisis. 
Everybody proclaimed: We have severed relations with 
Russia. Now they are already stai.ng at a congress of 
entrepreneurs: The process is underway, Russia aban- 
doned Ukraine, pushed Kazakhstan out of the ruble zone, 
and is pushing others out because such is the situation. 
Russia cannot do otherwise. It is protecting its own inter- 
ests. We should not take offense at it. We should unite in 
work rather than quarrel. Meanwhile, the democrats began 
by drawing cards and not voting, and have arrived at the 
same.... We do not have an opposition because normal 
opposition is always constructive. Our so-called opposi- 
tion is geared toward destruction, rejection, and the 
denunciation of “anybody and anything.” This opposition 
was born for struggle rather than for creation. 


[Zholdak] However, Lernid Makarovych, I did not bring 
to your attention the democrats who vote or fail tc vote in 
the chamber of the Supreme Council. Who specifically 
rules the state, regions, oblasts, and rayons at present? 
Who rules locally? The former party leaders rule. They 
have become democrats. 


{[Kravchuk] Who has ruled in certain oblasts, say, western 
oblasts? 


[Zholdak] Those were mere individuals. 
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[Kravchuk] No. We had 3.5 million Communists here, in 
Ukraine. All positions—from team leader to the chairman 
of the Council of Ministers—were held by members of the 
CPSU. Do you really think that things would have moved 
had people filled leadership positions who did not have 
any skills in management work? And that had we pro- 
moted someone, say, from the People’s Council in 
Donetsk, all these Communists, directors, and others with 
a certain psychological party charge would have reacted to 
him properly right away? This is an illusion. Experienced 
cadres and proper conditions are needed. People change, 
they gradually begin to understand the new conditions and 
their irreversibility. They should not be viewed as enemies. 
So, I take a newspaper and read it, and all kinds of labels 
are pinned in it.... 


[Zholdak] UKRAYINSKA HAZETA does not attach 
labels... 


{[Kravchuk] No, you do not have that. Although yours is a 
trenchant newspaper, it displays a culture of respectable 
relations with the readers and those who, as you wrote, 
lead us at present. Believe me, there are publications that 
one hates to pick up. 


[Zholdak] Do not pick them up. 
[Kravchuk] I do not. 


{Zholdak] Leonid Makarovych, to complete the “party” 
topic I would ask you, as a citizen of the new Ukrainian 
state and at the same time a former prominent party 
leader, to sincerely voice your personal thoughts about the 
Communist Party, its past and present, its credits and 
defeats, its crimes against the people (I feel, | am con- 
vinced that we are holding this conversion sincerely). I am 
not concerned with rank-and-file Communists. You would 
know better than anyone the strength and might of the 
Brezhnev and Shcherbytskyy-style party clutches in 
Ukraine. As you see it, what will be the future of what once 
was your party and mine? Many post-Communist coun- 
tries have already condemned it, including Russia. What is 
your view of it? 


[Kravchuk] Indeed, I have lived not only in the party but 
also in the leading organs. I became firmly convinced that 
communist ideology and communist ideals do not have 
any prospects. This is my profound conviction, and I will 
not ever abandon it. However, as president I cannot ban 
the party on the basis of this conviction because this would 
not be democratic. A party can exist in any country, 
including the Communist Party. It is the right of the people 
to choose a party for themselves. The situation in our 
country is different. At present, the Communist Party 
wants to say that it is ciready completely new, since it 
proclaims some, shall we say, slightly different slogans or 
updates old slogans. If 18- or 20-year-olds came to this 
party and tried to create a party for Ukrainian statehood, 
so that they could come out in favor of an independent 
state, of Ukrainian culture and language, of their preser- 
vation, | would support this party, regardless of my posi- 
tion, although I would not join in. When people come 
along and say that this is a different party, and at the same 
time accuse us of having made a mistake in coming out for 
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independence, and demand that the Union be restored 
again, this is not a Communist Party of Ukraine. It is 
something alien in our state. This party comes out against 
the statehood of its country. 


{Zholdak} Correct. 


[Kravchuk] This is why I am against this party and this 
ideology, but not generally against the party. 


[Zholdak] You see, Mr. President, the Ministry of Justice 
and its leader, Mr. Onopenko personally, have registered 
this party which had been retreaded in order to pull the 
wool over our eyes. 


{[Kravchuk] The people there should be the guardians of 
the law. Incidentally, Hrushevskyy and Vynnychenko also 
had certain socialist views of society, but they talked about 
a Communist Party of Ukraine, of their state, a party that 
defends the interests of its people, and not at all a party 
that operates in Ukraine but whose center is located 
somewhere in another foreign country, and which does 
everything against its people and its state. You will under- 
stand that this is impermissible. 


{Zholdak] At present, two similar parties, the Communist 
and Socialist Parties, are uniting on this “revolutionary- 
Leninist platform.” 


[Kravchuk] They probably have a lot in common here. 
This is why I am telling them: If you are different, be so 
kind as to show by deeds and not just words that you are 
for an independent state, that you are making an effort to 
build, that you are coming out against those who would 
destroy statehood, who come out against us. Prove this, 
and I will support you. 


{Zholdak] You know, Leonid Makarovych, I had a conver- 
sation with Stanislav Hurenko about what you are saying. 
| even wanted to interview him. We made arrangements, 
and I notified the readers about this through the news- 
paper. Later, he suddenly called me and said: “You know, 
I have reread the latest issues of UKRAYINSKA 
HAZETA and noticed that we have somewhat different 
positions.” I said to this: So what if we have different 
positions, let us reflect on this, and the readers will draw 
conclusions for themselves as to which one is right. He 
refused, and it is a pity. Why did I want to talk to him? | 
liked one position of his. He had said before that he had 
prepared the organizational congress of the Communist 
Party of Ukraine in Donetsk after it was banned. However, 
he then refused to be elected as a member of the Central 
Committee, of the leading organs. Why? It turned out that 
he was against the desire of other leaders of the Central 
Committee for revanche. 


[Kravchuk] Oh! 


[Zholdak] The second point he made to me: A new party 
should be headed by new people, young people—what you 
have also said. 


[Kravchuk] Yes, the party will be new if new and younger 
people with other views and convictions come in. 
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[Zholdak] Who is the “helmsman” of the party now? Petro 
Symonenko has grown from a Komsomol [All-Union 
Lenin Communist Youth League] boy to a secretary of the 
Central Commitiee of the Lenin Communist Youth 
League of Ukraine and secretary of the Donetsk Oblast 
Party Committee.... 


{[Kravchuk] I do not want to.... 


[Zholdak} Let us not.... However, another newly elected 
secretary of the Central Committ.» of the Communist 
Party of Ukraine, Oleksandr Kotsyuba.... 


{[Kravchuk] I do not want to discuss or characterize any 
one of them. Time and the people will do this. 


[Zholdak] Do not say anything, Leonid Makarovych, I will 
say this. Third, for the party to again conquer the “mind” 
of all the masses it should be headed by authoritative 
individuals respected by the people. 


[Kravchuk] Not just authoritative individuals.... An 
authoritative person may have the old mentality and the 
old ideology. 


[Zholdak] Yes. 


[Kravchuk] Do you know how much life and...struggle I 
needed in order to tell you these words right now: I will 
never go back to the Communist Party? Meanwhile, any- 
body can say that without fearing for his life. 


{Zholdak] Indeed, it was very interesting and pleasant for 
m¢ to hear these words from your lips, and we will publish 
this. 


{[Kravchuk] These are my convictions. 
[Zholdak] I believe you. 


{[Kravchuk] However, I will never take even a step in order 
to ban a Communist Party that will, I repeat, operate in the 
interests of an independent Ukraine, or to forbid any 
person to join that Communist Party. At the same time, I 
will fight to the end the communist ideology or the 
nationalist ideology that threatens our state. 


The Famine of 1933—Genocide of the Ukrainian 
Nation 


[Zholdak] Leonid Makarovych, you often talk so persua- 
sively that one believes you. Will you be able to convince 
me that you, the former leader of the ideological front of 
the Communist Party, did not know about the year 1933? 
On one occasion, you stated that you have only now 
learned from documents the true facts about the famine in 
Ukraine. I had not previously read the documents, either, 
but I conjectured and believed that this was the annihila- 
tion of our Ukraine by Stalin’s communist clique. Did you 
really think otherwise? 


[Kravchuk] I made my assessment on the basis of the facts 
I knew. 


[Zholdak] But you did know! Say that you did. After all, 
you have stated that you did not. 
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[Kravchuk] I have stated that I did not know the real 
scope. I said this because I had not seen the documents. 


[Zholdak] However, you knew about the fact itself, about 
this having been the annihilation of Ukraine, of the 
Ukrainian nation. They also exiled people from Latvia.... 


[Kravchuk] They exiled people from my village. Why go 
far? However, knowing individual facts and seeing the 
entire panorama are different things, different values for 
generalization. I studied them, and later these documents 
were published when the Communist Party was still in 
power. 


Meshkov Comments on Kiev, Moscow Talks 


944K0819A Moscow MOSCOW NEWS in English 
No 8, 25 Feb-3 Mar 94 p 6 


[Interview with Yuri Meshkov, newly-elected president of 
Crimea, by Sergei Tikhy, MN correspondent in Kiev: 
“Balancing Between Kiev and Moscow...”; first paragraph 
is introductory paragraph] 


[Text] Having emerged victorious at the presidential elec- 
tions in the Republic of Crimea, Yuri Meshkov immedi- 
ately entered the playing field of the far from simple 
relations between Ukraine and Russia. The newly-elected 
President of Crimea is interviewed by Sergei Tikhy, MN 
correspondent in Kiev. 


MN: What, Yuri Alexandrovich, is the superconfidentiality 
which surrounded your first visits as President of Crimea to 
Kiev and Moscow linked to? 


Yu.M.: If I were to speak about my trip to Kiev, the point 
is not about superconfidentiality, but in the concrete 
circumstances of this key meeting. A representative of the 
administration was sent to the airport, the car arrived 
without any escort. From the first moments I came to feel 
that my visit was of no specia! importance for Kiev, and 
that there was no special attitude towards the Republic of 
Crimea in comparison with Ukraine’s other regions. | 
convinced myself that the meeting had a routine, rank- 
and-file character. It was a meeting not with the President 
of the Republic of Crimea, but with a clerk who repre- 
sented some part of the administration. I had to behave 
accordingly, as was dictated by the Kiev administration: 
no press conferences and no coverage in the press—all of 
this would have been unreasonable, even illogical. 


And as far as the meeting in Moscow is concerned, there | 
felt like I was on native soil. The visit was businesslike and 
concrete. Natural hospitality, a natural well-wishing recep- 
tion, and a lot of work. But in virtue of a number of 
circumstances I didn’t find it possible to broadly notify 
anyone about these meetings in advance in order not to 
complicate things for persons with whom I met. 


MN: In what way could you have compounded these pei- 
sons’ position? 


Yu.M.: There was a warm attitude towards me and I, for 
my part, made no moves without their agreement, without 
obtaining permission for the coverage of this or that 
meeting in the press. 
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MN: Who met you in Moscow? 


Yu.M.:; You are again leading me to specifics about who 
participated in the meetings. 


MN: Why, after your visit to Kiev where, as you have said, 
you were received as a clerk, the press service of the 
President of Ukraine circulated an official communique on 
the visit which had been agreed upon with you, whereas in 
Moscow, where you were accorded a welcome befitting a 
president, even the information on who met you was classi- 
fied? Incidentally, were you accompanied in Moscow by the 
officials of the State Traffic Inspectorate? 


Yu.M.: In Moscow there was everything indispensable for 
a meeting at such a level. 


MN: Nevertheless, judging by press reports, you were 
satisfied with the results of the Kiev meeting? 


Yu.M.: Indeed, the discussion was normal, concerning 
economic problems. I don’t want to say that the meeting 
was patently hostile in character or that attempts to injure 
someone’s pride were made during the course of it. 


MN: The Supreme Soviet has adopted amendments to the 
constitution in accordance with which the President of 
Ukraine has the right to cancel the decisions of local 
authorities, including your own. Do you anticipate clashes 
with Kiev on this question in the immediate future? 


Yu.M.: The adopted decision contradicts the Constitution 
of Ukraine. The structure of the executive branch has no 
right to decide questions on whether the statutory acts 
being adopted by local authorities are consistent with the 
Constitution. This is a prerogative of the Constitutional 
Court of Ukraine. 


MN: In other words, the decision of Ukraine’s Supreme 
Soviet is not legitimate, right? 


Yu.M.: It is not legitimate in this given case. Let’s put it 
this way: it is a disputed issue. 


MN: And what about the invitation to Mr. Saburov to 
occupy the post of Crimea’s head of government? Insofar as 
Saburov has no Ukrainian citizenship, this flies in the face 
of Ukraine’s Constitution. 


Yu.M.: The question is about deciding economic matters. 
And if we begin pulling out commas and try to formalize 
the procedure of appointment with commas, I will put so 
many squiggles on the Kiev administration’s table that 
they will be sorting them out until the end of the year. 
Whatever has been promised to the citizens of the 
Republic of Crimea will be carried out. I have no other 
obligations to anyone. My programme, for which the 
citizens voted, will be carried out with the help of the most 
highly competent specialists. 


MN: In other words, for the sake of fulfilling these tasks 
you may violate the Ukrainian Constitution? 


Yu.M.: This does not amount to a violation of the Consti- 
tution of Ukraine. Such matters are decided by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Crimea. 
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MN: Under what conditions would the question of Crimea’s 
secession from Ukraine not ve raised at all? 


Yu.M.: But it has not been raised. The question is about 
establishing normal civilized relations on the basis of a 
treaty, as it is written down in the Constitution of the 
Republic of Crimea. 


MN: During the election campaign an adventurous, putting 
't mildly, situation took shape in Crimea: pursuits, assassi- 
nation attempts, shootouts. It was even rumoured that before 
the second round you left one of the apartments along the 
fire escape. Is this true? 


Yu.M.: I was guarded by the Scorpio group. The boys 
volunteered and guaranteed me the highest level of 
security. 


MN: And what about the fire escape? 


Yu.M.: If I go into detail, this will take a lot of time. The 
investigation is not yet over and many circumstances are 
still being studied. 


MN: Yuri Alexandrovich, your colleagues both here, in 
Simferopol, and those in Kiev and Moscow have noted one 
feature of yours: you give no names, no figures and no facts 
in general. Is this your fundamental guidepost? 


Yu.M.: If these remarks are essential, I will surely listen to 
them and adjust my line of behaviour. The mass media 
point to my weak, vulnerable sides, and | am grateful to 
them for this. 


MN: With what forces in Russia would you not cooperate 
under any circumstances? 


Yu.M.: With those people who preach views not permitting 
a normal person to shake hands with them. 


MN File: Yuri Alexandrovich Meshkov was born in 1945 in 
Sinelnikovo, Dnepropetrovsk Region. Graduated from 
Moscow University’s Department of Law and worked as an 
investigator at the Simferopol District Procurator’s Office, a 
post which he had to quit over a conflict with superiors. 
Worked for three years on the merchant fleet. In 1990 was 
elected deputy to the Crimean Regional Soviet (subse. 
quently, the Supreme Soviet of the Republic of Crimea) 
Worked as a lawyer. In 1991 the leadership of Crimea’s Bar 
turned to the leadership of the Regional Soviet with a 
request to dismiss lawyer Meshkov for numerous violations 
and complaints from the clientele. In August 1991 Yuri 
Meshkov was among the few Crimean politicians who 
denounced the coup leaders. In January 1994 was elected 
President of the Republic of Crimea. Is married and has two 
children. 


Zayets Calls for Nomenklatura Defeat 
944K0758A Kiev VECHERNIY KYYIV in Ukrainian 
16 Feb 94 p 1 


[Article by Ivan Zayets, chairman of the People’s Council: 
“Appeal of the People’s Council”’] 


[Text] People of Ukraine! 


The powers of the Supreme Council of Ukraine of the | 2th 
term are coming to an end early. Its deputies were elected 
in the spring elections of 1990. These elections were a 
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powerful impulse which awoke the disappointed and indif- 
ferent people and evoked their natural inclination for 
freedom, democracy, and justice. Everyone wanted 
changes in society because they understood well that they 
could go on living lies and deceit no longer. People went to 
polling stations with these thoughts. There were a few 
names on the ballots, and for the first time in the 70 years 
of Soviet power the voters got an opportunity to choose 
and thus influence the development of their country. 


The voters attached hopes for. anges in society and for a 
better future for Ukraine primarily on the Supreme 
Council. Unfortunately, under the conditions of Commu- 
nist Party diktat and the muffling of even the smallest 
manifestations of democracy, it was extremely difficult for 
the patriots of Ukraine-democrats to become deputies. For 
this reason, representatives of the Communist Party 
nomenklatura—secretaries of oblast, city, and rayon com- 
mittees, executive functionaries of state organs, military 
commanders, kolkhoz chairmen, and “Red directors” — 
gained a majority in the Supreme Council. Under the 
leadership of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Ukraine, they got together in the notorious 
“Group of 239” and dictated their will to the Supreme 
Council and all of Ukraine. In turn, on 6 June 1990 the 
democratic minority formed an official opposition in the 
parliament of Ukraine—the People’s Council. It consisted 
of fewer than one-third of the total number of deputies; 
however, it was precisely due to its vigorous activities that 
we succeeded in ensuring live radio broadcasts and TV 
coverage of all meetings of the Supreme Council of 
Ukraine, which for the first time gave people of Ukraine an 
opportunity to see and hear the free, truthful word and 
alternative political views. It was pre isely due to this 
information that the people of the entire Ukraine were 
awakened. What quite recently had appeared to many to 
be the unshaken and mighty Communist Party machinery 
in the center and localities began to yield one position after 
another. 


From the first days of its activities, the People’s Council 
has stated unequivocally that it would fight for the acqui- 
sition of complete political and economic independence 
for Ukraine. The Declaration of State Sovereignty of 
Ukraine, the Law on the Economic Independence of 
Ukraine, the Decree on Military Service by Citizens of 
Ukraine in the Territory of the Republic, the Decree on the 
Introduction of Ukrainian Time in the Territory of 
Ukraine, and the Supreme Council’s confirmation of his- 
torical national sacred notions of Ukraine—the blue- 
and-yeliow flag, the trident coat of arms, and the anthem 
“Ukraine Has Not Perished Yet"—as state symbols 
became the greatest achievernents of the People’s Council. 
Of course, the Act of Proclamation of the Independence of 
Ukraine, dated 24 August 1991, which was ratified by the 
people at a referendum on | December 1991, was the 
foremost accomplishment of the People’s Council. This 
was a truly triumphant victory. There has been no case in 
history in any country in which the opposition, in the 
minority, won a victory in the parliament. We won it in a 
peaceful manner because we drew on support from the 
entire nation. However, this victory did not come out of 
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nowhere—it was based on the great self-sacrificing labor 
and self-denying struggle of past generations for the 
freedom of Ukraine. We are proud of being directly 
involved in this sharp historical turn in the fate of our 


people. 


Despite considerable obstacles, we have taken resolute 
steps along the path toward freedom and democracy. 
Unfortunately, we do not have justice yet »ecause we have 
not had the opportunity to qualitatively change the author- 
ities in Ukraine, beginning with the Supreme Council and 
down to the rural councils. Economic reforms cannot be 
implemented by the forces of the old apparatchiks. These 
reforms should be preceded by radical political changes, 
primarily in all branches of state power. Their implemen- 
tation may only be ensured by the people in new elections 
to the Supreme Council of Ukraine and the local organs of 
state government and self-government. 


The People’s Council sets for itself three main tasks: 
FIRST. Acquisition of state independence by Ukraine. 


SECOND. Removal of the Communist Party from power 
and the creation of a democratic society. 


THIRD. Creation of an efficient market economy. 


The first two tasks have been accomplished in the main. 
The third task is much harder to accomplish. It is precisely 
a market economy that should ensure an increase in 
production and welfare worthy of the people. Unfortu- 
nately, the life of the people has become harder, The 
reasons for this are many. First, the party-nomenklatura 
majority in the Supreme Council of Ukraine has continu- 
ously blocked the adoption of economic laws which would 
reform the socialist economy, make it multisectoral, and 
introduce the free development and greater pace of pro- 
duction in urban and rural areas on the principle of equal 
rights for various forms of ownership. Second, it so hap- 
pens that the old nomenklatura, retaining command posts 
in the economy, has disposed of state property as if it were 
theirs, has plundered Ukraine, and has profiteered from 
the wretched condition of the people. Third, a situation 
has developed in which the monopoly of state property 
prevails in Ukraine while a strong executive authority is 
absent. This has brought about an unprecedented rampage 
of organized crime and corruption, which has primarily 
affected the power structure. Corruption and organized 
crime, which have brought about the plundering of the 
national wealth, pose the main threat to Ukraine and its 
independence. 


The democrats are not to blame for the massive rampage 
of the mafia, the decline in the standard of living of the 
bulk of the population, the slump in production, and other 
adversity. After all, the democrats are not the ones to 
control the economy and make the policy of the state 
because there are very few of them in the Supreme 
Council; there are almost none in the Cabinet of Ministers, 
and they have not been heard from in a majority of oblasts, 
rayons, and cities. From the Supreme Council the admin- 
istration of the president, and the Cabinet of Ministers to 
the rural councils—everywhere, with minor exceptions, 
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the same people who governed 10 or 20 years ago are still 
governing. Thus, the assertion that power in Ukraine is in 
the hands of the democrats is not true. It is exactly the 
other way around. The widespread myth that the demo- 
crats are to blame for everything has been created by that 
same party nomenklatura which remains in power, takes 
advantage of power for personal enrichment, and behaves 
in keeping with the logic of a robber who has himself stolen 
but is the first one to yell “Stop, thiefl”’ at the marketplace. 


Therefore, the removal of yesterday’s people from power is 
the main task in Ukraine. We should begin with the 
Supreme Council, the new composition of which is to be 
elected soon. People should be elected as deputies on 
account of their political positions, activities in building 
the state, dedication to the principles and ideals of an 
independent Ukraine—individuals who were together 
with the people in this struggle, those who advocated and 
still advocate free, democratic development, welfare, and 
an affluent life for the people. What the Supreme Council 
will be tomorrow depends on who the people elect now— 
such will be the laws the Supreme Council will adopt and 
the government that will lead Ukraine. Therefore, iook 
carefully at who and which forces support a candidate and 
what political platform he subscribes to. Do not make the 
wrong choice, because a mistake will cost both you and 
Ukraine dearly. Think well and remember the wise expres- 
sion: “Each nation has the rulers it deserves.” So, do 
everything to ensure that the deputies elected by you will 
care first of all for the people and for Ukraine. Remember 
that in the preelection struggle two main forces will clash 
first of all: those that are in favor of Ukrainian statehood, 
those that rely on the will and strength of their own people 
and want to live as masters of their native land and 
transform Ukraine i:\to a strong and rich country, and 
those who are against Ukrainian statehood, for whom the 
people of Ukraine are merely a source for their personal 
enrichment. 


Being a member of the Ukrainian parliament is a lofty and 
honorable position. However, it is necessary to view it is a 
means to serve the Motherland, which provides an oppor- 
tunity to be of greater use and do more good for your 
people, rather than as an end in and of itself. 


People should not come to power who are burdened by the 
sins of the past or the thirst for profits, but rather highly 
educated people with great integrity, wise and patriotically 
minded politicians for whom concern for the Motherland 
and the people constitutes the main goal. 


The people are the only source of power. Your fate and the 
future of Ukraine are in your hands, citizens! 


Nova Khvylya Candidates Differ on Issues 


944K0818A Kiev VECHIRNIY KYYIV in Ukrainian 
1 Mar 94 p 2 


[Intelekt Agency item under rubric “Pre-Election Mara- 
thon”: “Nova Khvylya on the March. Will It Be Better 
Than the Old?”’] 


[Text] The non-party bloc Nova Khvylya [New Wave] 
consists of people who are well known in the Lvov area and 
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Ukraine generally: present people’s deputies I. Yukh- 
novskyy, M. Kosiv, I. Hryniv, V. Pynzenyk, and T. 
Stetskiv, also I. Koliushko, L. Zakharchyshyn, O. 
Kryvenko, Yu. Kolotiy, O. Pavienko, Z. Hladun, and Z. 
Romovska. It’s no wonder that the press conference the 
bloc held in Lvov caught journalists’ interest. 


Mykhaylo Kosiv explained the bloc’s name this way: right 
now Lvov is represented in Parliament by the “Sixtiers,” 
and it’s time someone worthy replaced replaced them, 
promising young politicians, professional jurists, econo- 
mists and political scientists. 


It was emphasized that the New Wavers are by no means 
unanimous. Ihor Hryniv, for example, thinks the only way 
to solve the problem of late wages is to print more money, 
which the Supreme Council has to approve at the current 
session. Viktor Pynzenyk definitely disagrees, and said in 
his usual colorful manner just what steps need to be taken. 
First, eliminate that pseudo-bank, the Ukrainian National 
Bank. Next, put the head of the bank in one of the shafts 
where strategic weapons have been stored, guarded by at 
least one division. Third, fix the exchange rate of the 
karbovanets to the U.S. dollar at 50,000 to 1. Fourth, keep 
strictly to the rule that the budget is exclusively for 
hudget-funded organizations. No enterprise or organiza- 
tion has any claim to budget funds. 


Press conference participants also disagreed on the role of 
people’s deputies role in handling problems of the regions 
they were elected from. Viktor Pynzenyk believes all local 
problems are the job of rayon and oblast deputies. A 
Ukraine people’s deputy should deal exclusively with 
republic-level problems. Ihor Hryniv’s view of the situa- 
tion in Parliament is that deputies from the eastern oblasts 
have formed a lobby resulting in a strong imbalance in 
subsidies. 


Regarding cooperation between Ukraine and other coun- 
tries, V. Pynzenyk thinks we do not lack for ties. We have 
them. What we do need is rubles, dollars, and... wisdom. 
Former members of the CEMA and USSR want to coop- 
erate with us, and they will. All we need to do is abolish the 
artificially high exchange rate of the Ukrainian 373 karbo- 
vanets and the U.S. dollar. 


Our policy’s strategic line should follow the path our 
forefathers blazed, of their Varangians to the Greeks, say 
M. Kosiv, T. Stetskiv, and O. Kryvenko. Our foreign 
policy and geographic position will serve day by day to 
strengthen our position in the Black Sea reagion. Building 
a terminal in Odessa will reduce our dependency on our 
northern neighbor. The recent treaty between Russia and 
Georgia is nothing but a shotgun wedding, hence unstable. 


At the end of the press conference, T. Stetskiv assured 
journalists that Nova Khvylya is willing at any time to 
coordinate the bloc’s lists with those of democratic parties, 
and if a Nova Khvylya candidate’s rating is lower, he will 
withdraw from the campaign. 
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Urban Voter Mood Surveyed 


944K0737A Kiev HOLOS UKRA\INY in Ukrainian 
8 Feb 94 p 2 


[Article by Doctor of Philosophical Sciences Valeity 
Khmelko, chief of the department of sociology at the 
Kiev-Mohyla Academy University, under the rubric “Elec- 
tion 94, 27 March”: “*Preelection Attitudes of the Urban 
Population of Ukraine: Who Intends To Turn Out for the 
Elections, Who Does Not, and Who Is Not Sure”) 


[Text] The Kiev International Institute of Sociology and the 
department of sociology of the Kiev-Mohyla Academy Uni- 
versity have taken a representative sample survey of the 
adult urban population of Ukraine. Here are some data 
reflecting the status of the corresponding public opinion as 
of the beginning of 1994. Some 1,677 persons aged 18 or 
over were polled by the interview method in Kiev and 102 
other cities and urban-type settlements of all 24 oblasts of 
Ukraine and Crimea. These persons were selected by 
methods which ensure highly representative levels of data— 
with a relative error at the level of +/-3.2 percent. 


One of the questions was as follows: “Had the election 
campaign been already completed, and the elections held 
today, would you take part?”’ Some 52 percent responded 
in the affirmative, 33 percent in the negative, and 15 
percent had not made a determination. Therefore, for now 
almost one-half of the voters in the cities of Ukraine have no 
firm intention of turning out for the elections. Meanwhile, 
under the law elections are considered valid only if no 
fewer than one-half of the citizens who are entitled to vote 
take part in them. Thus, the question “Will the elections be 
valid?” is not rhetorical at present but rather genuinely 
problematical. For this reason, it is worthwhile to analyze 
which social attributes and views on contemporary prob- 
lems distinguish those who intend to turn out for the 
elections, those who do not, and those who are hesitating. 


The relevant analysis indicates that voters who intend to 
vote in the elections are encountered with equal frequency 
among men and women (52 percent). The proportion of 
such voters increases with age: They account for only 43 
percent of voters aged under 30, 47 percent of voters aged 
between 31 and 45, as many as 58 perceni of voters aged 46 
to 60, and 62 percent of voters over 60. Therefore, there 
are almost 1.5 times fewer young people than elderly who 
are disposed to take part in the elections. 


The proportion of such voters is appreciably greater 
among people with a higher education (58 percent) than 
among those with a secondary education (49 percent); it is 
also higher among managers (62 percent) and specialists 
(55 percent) than among clerical employees (48 percent) 
and workers (48 percent). Besides this, voters who intend 
to vote are relatively more numerous among believers (56 
percent) than among nonbelievers (49 percent), and among 
Ukrainians (54 percent) than among Russians (48 per- 
cent). To be sure, there are considerably fewer such voters 
among Russian-speaking Ukrainians (50 percent) than 
among Ukrainian-speaking Ukrainians (60 percent). 


Voters who make the position of abstention dominant 
(who intend to refrain from participation in the elections) 
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are more frequently encountered among women (35 per- 
cent) than among men (29), and among people under 35 
(39 percent) than among the people aged 36 to 55 (31 
percent) and over 55 (27 percent). 


The proportion of potentially abstaining voters is higher 
among voters with a complete secondary education (35 
percent) than among voters with an education below 
secondary (32 percent) or with a higher education (27 
percent). It is also relatively higher among clerical 
employees (36 percent) than among managers (29 percent) 
and specialists (28 percent). Besides, such voters are more 
numerous among nonbelievers (35 percent) than among 
believers (31 percent), and among Russians (38 percent) 
and other ethnic minorities (38 percent) than among 
Ukrainians (30 percent), including Russian-speaking 
Ur rainians (30 percent). 


Voters who have not yet decided whether or not to turn out 
for the elections are almost 1.5 times more numerous 
among men (19 percent) than among women (13 percent); 
they are also more numerous among young people under 
30 (18 percent) than among the elderly over 60 (12 
percent). Other age brackets occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion on this score: The proportion of voters who are not 
sure comes to 16 percent among people in the 31-45 and 


46-60 age groups. 


The degree of readiness to participate in the elections is 
also quite different among residents of various regions of 
Ukraine. The results of an analysis of the heterogeneity of 
political orientation of the electorate of Ukraine that were 
obtained in our previous research indicate the feasibility of 
characterizing the Western, Central, Southern and Eastern 
Regions separately, if we place, respectively, Transcar- 
pathian, Ivano-Frankovsk, Chernovtsy, Khmelnitskiy, 
Ternopol. Lvov, Volyn, and Rovno Obiasts in the Western 
Resion (22 percent of the voters of Ukraine); Zhytomir, 
Vinnitsa, Kirovograd, Cherkassy, Kiev, Chernigov, Sumy, 
and Poltava Oblasts and the city of Kiev in the Central 
Region (30 percent of voters); Dnepropetrovsk, Zapor- 
ozhye, Kherson, Nikolayev, and Odessa Oblasts and 
Crimea in the Southern Region (26 percent of voters); and 
Kharkov, Donetsk, and Lugansk Oblasts in the Eastern 
Region (22 percent of voters in Ukraine). 


An analysis of the regional breakdown of answers by 
respondents to questions concerning readiness to take part 
in the elections indicated that potential abstainers are the 
most numerous among the urban population of the 
Southern Region—37 percent. They account for 32 per- 
cent of the urban population of the Eastern and Western 
Regions, and 30 percent in the Central Region. The 
Eastern Region has the greatest reserve of electoral 
activity: The proportion of voters who are not sure 
whether to turn out for the elections comes to 21 percent 
there. This is almost two times more than in the Western 
Region, where such voters account for only |! percent. 
The Central and Southern Regions are in an intermediate 
position on this score: They have, respectively, 14 and 16 
percent of such voters. 
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Voters prepared to take part in the voting are the most 
numerous among the urban population of the Western and 
Central regions—they account for 57 percent in each. Such 
voters account for less than one half of the urban popula- 
tion in the Southern and Eastern Regions—47 and 48 
percent, respectively. 


During the last elections, the percentage of voters who 
turned out to vote was not much greaver (or not greater at 
all) than the percentage of respondents who responded in 
the affirmative to the question of their intentions con- 
cerning participation in voting. For this reason, the per- 
centage of such responses registered in the Eastern and 
Southern Regions prompts us to evaluate the likelihood of 
the failure of the elections in a significant proportion of 
urban electoral districts in these regions as quite high. This 
is particularly the case with the section of the Southern 
Region including Kherson, Nikolayev, and Odessa Oblasts 
and the Crimea. There, the proportion of urban voters who 
intend to take part in the elections comes to only 36 
percent +/-6 percent at present, with 0.95 probability. 


If the propensity of voters to take part in voting grows as 
the date of the elections to the Supreme Council draws 
nearer, the projection for holding the elections will be 
favorable. However, if the abstention sentiment mounts 
(as has been the case over at least the last six to eight 
months), the projection will naturally be unfavorable. 


Which variant of the projection is probable? 


This has to do with the fact that the propensity to take part 
in the elections (which depends on many factors) is also 
quite closely associated with the assessment of the general 
state of affairs in Ukraine. Among those who believe that 
things are moving in the right direction on the whole, 73 
percent of voters intend to vote, whereas among those who 
believe that they are moving in the wrong direciion, only 
50 percent intend to vote. There are no optimistic expec- 
tations as of now. Thus, the unfavorable projection con- 
cerning the completeness of the holding of the parliamen- 
tary elections is more probable than the favorable one. 


Therefore, the question arises: If elections are not validly 
held in many districts, what is the number of elected 
deputies at which the elections will be considered to have 
been validly held in Ukraine as a whole? That is to say, 
what is the number of newly elected deputies at which it is 
possible to consider that a new composition of the 
Supreme Council has emerged to which the current 
Supreme Council should yield its powers? Perhaps not at 
any number? For example, should it surrender its powers if 
deputies are elected in less than 50 percent of the districts? 


The Law “On the Election of People’s Deputies” does not 
provide an answer to this question. It regulates estab- 
lishing the results of elect.ons only in an individual elec- 
toral district. For this reason, taking into account the 
unfavorable projection with regard to holding valid elec- 
tions in a considerable ;umber of electoral districts, would 
it not be worthwhile for the Supreme Council to regulate 
the establishment of election results in the entirety of 
electoral districts of Ukraine as a whole ahead of time in 
order to prevent a situation in which the legitimacy of buth 
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compositions of the Supreme Council—the current and 
the newly elected—is called into doubt? 


Chernihiv Election Scene Surveyed 


944K0797A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
24 Feb 94 p 2 


[Article by Serhiy Pavienko: “The ‘Zombie’ Effect: What 
About the Elections To Be Held on 27 March 19947") 


[Text] From the very outset the election campaign in the 
Chernihiv region was marked by a newspaper sensation. Its 
essence is quite simple. We voters—it is explained—are no 
longer human beings, but rather zombies, resulting from a 
“psychological weapon” used by the CIA. The mass media, 
which have been taken over by this American agency, are 
being used in a hostile manner to “subdue their own people..” 


Let's cite some quotations. “We have become the subjects 
of a refined and subtle experiment which is unprecedented 
in its scope,” writes M. Khmelenok in NOVYNY 
HORODNYANSHCHYNY. “What is being done is a 
persistent attempt—lasting for almost two years now—to 
‘restructure’ the mode of thinking of 90 percent of our 
country’s population: to turn upside down the moral 
principles and spiritual values that have been handed 
down from one generation to the next, to make black look 
like white and evil look like good. Everything bright and 
shining is ridiculed and trampled into the dirt. What is 
being forged here is the ‘freedom’ to steal, to play clever 
tricks, to be degraded, duped, and ‘not to figure things 
out’.” The author of this quite lengthy article, unfortu- 
nately, did not find enough space to cite even one argu- 
ment in support of his verbose and pessimistic assess- 
ments. And it seems to me that he did not want to do this 
because it would have been so hard for him. Well then, it 
is certainly vain and useless to speak about finding on the 
staffs of Chernihiv’s local newspapers a single editor-agent 
of the CIA. And this is something more akin to the 
propaganda of “villains, corrupt persons, extortioners and 
bandits, traitors and ignorant persons.” All this is nothing 
more or less than the ideogically misguided fantasies of 
dreamers, whom it is quite easy to forgive for their 
nostalgic longing for the old days, when the lacquered 
Brezhnevist truth lulled people’s hearts. Moreover, we can 
agree with at least one point made by M. Khmelenko: The 
ideological manipulation of the voters as if they were 
zombies is genuinely evident nowadays in the election 
campiagn. In whose interests is this being done? Let's 
analyze certain publications. 


The state press with certain exceptions (the rayon-level 
newspapers of Meni, Bobrovytsi, Bakhmacha, and Ichni, 
as well as the oblast-level DESNYANSKA PRAVDA), in 
my opinion, has consistently worked from issue to issue 
against Ukrainian independence. This is felt particularly 
just prior to the elections. M. Tush, the first secretary of 
the CPU [Ukrainian Communist Party] Kulykivskiy 
Raykom and a candidate for the office of people's deputy, 
has published more than 10 articles and works in verse, the 
contents of which can be basically boiled down to the 
following: ““Give my Fatherland new birth,” and “The 
shining little star soars again over the Desna. The soul 
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quickens with the abundant colors of spring. Shchors will 
smile upon us again, and Lenin will awake from his sleep.” 
And in subsequent issues of the rayon-level newspaper he 
echoes the political songs of H. Leheyd: “How we were in 
the Union. We were harnessed togther to a single plow. We 
have begun to live independently, and we are constantly 
clashing.” 


The copious rayon-level press boringly sets out such con- 
clusions and headlines as the following: ‘My hapless 
Ukraine” (NIZHYNSKYY VISNYK), “Only in a pow- 
erful Union” (PROMIN ZHOVTNYA), “How did we lose 
our life?” (NOVYNY HORODNYANSHCHYNY), “How 
we were in the Union” (POLISKA PRAVDA), and so on 
and so forth. One gets the impression that the people of the 
Chernihiv region, like soulless zombies, are having the 
following ideas pounded into their heads: How unfortu- 
nate, helpless, foolish, simple-minded, and inept you are! 
And all this is because of independence! It is clear that 
there is no alternative idea to this. Nor is there aay 
reflective thought given as to how life in Ukraine could be 
made better. And so the following premeditated, directo- 
rial thought has been implanted in the voters’ collective 
subconscious: We are such an inept people. Brothers, let’s 
gather under the protection of Moscow! Let’s vote for the 
candidates who have programs specially along those lines. 


Of course, all this is presented as the voice of the people. 
But it has been taken directly from the written program of 
the Ukrainian Communist Party (Bolsheviks), which is 
now on sale for 1300 karbovantsy at any newsstand in the 
Chernihiv region. The adherents of the only “true teaching 
of Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin” view their own future only 
in the storehouse of the USSR, which will again “support 
national-liberation movements in the colonies of imperi- 
alism,” as a result of which the world capitalist system“ 
will not emerge "from its own present-day crisis, and 
socialist revolutions will occur in most of the capitalist 
countries.“ 


The “zombie” effect has manifested itself particularly 
during the days when the election campaign is gathering 
speed. As if following the gesture of an orchestra con- 
ductor, LENINSKIY SHLYAKH, POLISKA PRAVDA, 
and other newspapers at the very same time in February 
published the joint statement by the leaders of the Ukrai- 
nian Communist Party, Socialist Party, and Peasant Party: 
P. Symonenko, O. Moroz, and S. Dovgan respectively. 
According to this statement, the blame for all of Ukraine’s 
troubles falls upon Rukh and the Ukrainian Republican 
Party. It was upon their demands that the “pro-Rukh” L. 
Kravchuk and I. Plyushch appointed to the “storehouse of 
the oblast- and rayon-level structures of state administra- 
tion” “functionaries of these political organizations to key 
positions of power and authority.” 


Having read all the above, for whom should the voter cast 
his or her ballot? Of course, not for the “ruling” Rukh 
people, and—I suppose—not for the communists (among 
the people it seems that there is still a virulent allergy to 
raykoms, party activists, and the like). Our degraded 
people—wearied by political statements, promises, and 
economic stagnation—will vote, first and foremost, for 
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people of action, for people who can get things done. They 
could be called the Expeditors (with a capital letter) of the 
election district. It is already clear that in the Ripkinskyy 
Election District No 449 victory will be gained by A. Dron, 
chairman of the Ukrainian State Committee on Housing 
and Communal Affairs. There are few persons who know 
for what and how he voted during the present parliament, 
but three Polisian rayons are almost completed converted 
to gas. That is a fact—a reality. And people know about 
that. And, therefore, he is now the main newspaper hero of 
the three rayons in this election district. 


An analogous situation has also evolved in other districts. 
As I was informed by one of the leading officials of the 
oblast-level state administration, in January the oblast 
authorities felt themselves under some unprecedented 
pressure from Kiev. They were openly offered large-scale 
credits, off-budget financing in great amounts, and even 
petroleum products. For seats in the parliament! These are 
not good-quality principles on the basis of which life can 
be improved throughout Ukraine. But it is precisely such 
things that the voters are demanding; their evaluational 
criteria have been distorted by an obvious system of 


propaganda. 


Security Chief Views Role of Service, Crimea 


AU0903120294 Kiev MOLOD UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
4 Mar 94 pp 1,3 


(“Direct Line” question and answer session with Yevhen 
Kyrylovych Marchuk, chairman of Ukraine’s Security Ser- 
vice; organized by Olena Hubina, Anatoliy Martsyn- 
ovskyy, and Viadyslava Hrechana: “Do We Have Our 
Spies in America?”’] 


[Excerpts] 


[Volodymyr Bodenchuk, MOLOD UKRAYINY editor in 
chief] Yevhen Kyrylovych, they say that it is better to learn 
from other peoples’ mistakes than from one’s own. In 
recent years, there has been much talk in the press on the 
tremendous changes and effective work of the Russian 
special services. The Dzerzhinskiy monument was demol- 
ished and an edict was issued on reorganizing the security 
service into an intelligence agency. We recall a case when, 
after Kryuchkov [former KGB chief], there came a person 
who only stayed at his post for a few days. Against the 
backdrop of these “stormy events,” it seems that every- 
thing is too quiet in Ukraine. However, we understand that 
things cannot remain the same and some evolution and 
restructuring must be under way in Ukraine’s Security 
Service.... Please tell us about this. 


{Marchuk] The thing is that in Ukraine, at the very 
beginning, the Security Service underwent something that 
has not been done in Russia. It is only now, after Yeltsin 
disbanded the Security Ministry, that they used the 
method for forming the service as had been employed in 
Ukraine. Ukraine’s Supreme Council created a special 
commission for forming the Security Service and Counter- 
intelligence. This commission is represented by the entire 
range of political forces. The commission, together with 
specialists, elaborated the structure of the Security Service, 
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its functions, and the numerical strength. Then all of my 
deputies and other leaders (the head of the service was 
approved by the Supreme Council itself) had to pass 
through the scrutiny of the commission. Their files, past 
work in the KGB, and personal qualities were studied 
there. As a result, about one-third of the candidates did not 
pass the scrutiny. A strictly democratic principle was 
applied here ‘n full. In Russia, it was not used. Everything 
has remained the same and only the name has changed. 


The mechanism of control over the Security Service in 
Ukraine also differs from that in Russia. I reported several 
times at closed sessions of the aforementioned Supreme 
Council commission and at a closed meeting, which con- 
sidered the questions of national security at the Supreme 
Council proper. There is control on the part of the Procu- 
rator’s Office and presidential structures. In addition to 
that, at least once a week, the president himself meets with 
the head of the Security Service. Also, in accordance with 
the law, a written report on the work >of the Security 
Service is submitted, once a year, to the Supreme Council 
and to the president. 


Unlike in Russia, some subdivisions and rayon depart- 
ments of the Security service have been reduced in 
numerical strength. The priorities, trends, and ideology 
of the Intelligence Service have completely changed. The 
Administration for the Protection of National Statehood 
and Territorial Integrity, even though it retains between 
15 and 20 officers from among those, who used to work 
for the old 5th, or Ideological Directorate, but 120 
others, who were there in the past, are no longer 
employed. At present, the formation of this directorate 
proceeds through trials and tribulations. However, cer- 
tain principles of counterintelligence have remained 
unchanged. Because intelligence services of other states 
continue working in Ukraine as before and, in some 
directions, even more thoroughly and in greater depth... 
Still, | cannot say that they resort to methods of sabo- 
tage—we do not have any such information. 


[Bodenchuk] If this is not a secret, could you tell us how 
the numerical strength of the Security Service has 
changed? 


{[Marchuk} As a matter of fact, Ukraine did not have its 
own Security Service. We did not have an independent 
infrastructure, such as exist in Romania, Poland, or the 
United States. Many components of this structure were 
stationed in Moscow. We had to create something here. 
The only thing that I will tell you is that the quantity of 
operational subdivisions and operational officers has not 
increased. However, we have incorporated those subdivi- 
sions that were recently referred to as “special depart- 
ments”—the military counterintelligence. We are pres- 
ently restructuring them. 


The former ideological department has no “consumer,” 
and, therefore, the structure itself no longer exists. Instead, 
there emerge structures, which we did not have before. For 
example, governmental communications. In Ukraine, 
there were several regiments servicing governmental com- 
munications, but they were directly subordinated to 
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Moscow. However, in the past, they were maintained for 
one purpose and now—-for a different one. For example, 
here in Ukraine, we have places where there is no high- 
frequency communication, especially in the eastern region. 
There were a few cases when some tragedy happened, such 
as an accident in a mine, and there was no reliable 
communication. 


Take also the classified communications for the state 
leadership in the case of extraordinary events. This is what 
these forces are for. 


[Passage omitted on Marchuk’s religious convictions and 
moral principles). 


[LIBERALNA HAZETA columnist Heorhiy Bursov] We 
know from the press about the case when an officer of 
Ukraine’s Security Service went to Poland on a private 
visit and was arrested, because the Polish side had not 
been notified on the trip and found it harmful. Caring 
about Ukraine’s security, does Ukraine’s Security Service 
detain Russian Security Service officers when they cross 
the Ukrainian “transparent” borders? Also when they 
arrive to the Crimea on private business. 


[Marchuk] You referred to Major Lysenko from Lvov 
Oblast who was arrested in Poland. Court proceedings are 
now in progress, although they were postponed several 
times. From the very beginning, we officially informed the 
Polish side and the leadership of Polish special services, 
through the channels of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 
Embassy, and the state leadership, that this is nothing but 
a provocation on the part of some political forces in 
Poland that managed to put pressure upon the special 
services to arrest our officer. My adviser for legal issues, 
General Prystayko, is presently in Poland. Together with 
representatives of the Embassy, he is doing everything to 
settle the conflict [Lysenko has meanwhile been deported 
to Ukraine, see 140803235694 Kiev Radio Ukraine World 
Service Ukrainian 0803190094—Official Calls Polisn Sen- 
tence of ‘Spy’ Provocation]. 


As regards officers of the {Russian} Federal Counterintel- 
ligence Service.... You mean them? 


[Bursov] Yes. 


[Marchuk] The thing is that, when we are informed that 
somebody is arriving on private business or to visit parents 
(the Federal Service of Russian Counterintelligence 
employs many people of Ukrainian descent) and when this 
procedure is coordinated, there are no problems. However, 
with regard to strictly official matters, we have an agree- 
ment with the Russian special service. In those cases when 
there is mutual interest, we go to them and they come to us. 
Incidentally, a group from the Russian Counterintelligence 
Service is presently in Kiev, and we are jointly planning a 
complicated operation. We did not have to deal with cases 
of anybody from the Russian Federal Counterintelligence 
engaging in some secret subversive activity here. 


[Bursov] However, one can expect that there may be such 
attempts precisely on the par’ of Russia—we now about 
its internal political situation 
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[Marchuk] There exist such principles in the cooperation 
with special services of other countries: Trust, but check. 
In other words, no matter with whom we cooperate, we 
have our own interests, national priorities, and priority 
interests of special services. That is why corresponding 
preventive measures are taken to foil activities of foreign 
special services on the territory of Ukraine. 


[Bursov] Spies are being caught everywhere in the world, 
but we did not hear about your boys catching somebody. 
Or maybe such things are hushed up? 


[Marchuk] We recently gave the mass media information 
to the effect that two persons, who had engaged in espio- 
nage on the territory of Ukraine, were not only arrested, 
but also sentenced. One of them is a person without 
citizenship and the other—a Ukrainian citizen. We also 
revealed 11 persons, who passed intelligence information 
to foreign states. However, as they say, it is a tactical, 
technical, and legal matter—how to conclude this whole 
case. 


[Bursov] At least, there were no corresponding notes from 
Ukraine’s Ministry of Foreign Affairs to governments of 
foreign countries. 


[Marchuk] It is sometimes more advantageous not to issue 
notes, but to keep the situation under control. 


[Bursov] I understand you: In order not to scare off bigger 
game? I thank you! 


[Passage omitted on alleged corruption at a local factory, 
lack of discipline, alleged surveillance of stamp collector, 
violations in the election campaign, national symbols, 
problems of housing for security officers] 


[Roman Volodymyrovych Lebedyn from Kiev] Tell me, 
please, whether there are Ukrainian spies in the United 
States. 


[Marchuk] Not a single security service will say anything 
about this. We have what the state needs. Perhaps, not as 
much as necessary and not everywhere. 


[Lebedyn] There should be more? Just express your 
opinion: Do we need more? 


{[Marchuk] If I had been a private person and answered 
your question, it would have been one matter. However, if 
I, as an official, say this publicly, tomorrow, there will 
already be a note from the U.S. Government, especially on 
the eve of the president’s trip to the United States.... There 
are Russian spies there. There have recently been reports 
in the press about such a spy uncovered by the CIA. 


[Lebedyn] What do you do in order to prevent the uncov- 
ering of Ukrainian spies? 


[Marchuk] If they haven’t been uncovered then they 
haven’t been uncovered. I am joking. However, seriously 
speaking, this is a quite specific matter, which cannot be 
discussed in public. 


{[Lebedyn] One more thing. We want to elect honest and 
decent people as deputies. What X-rays do you have to 
check this? 
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{Marchuk] Fortunately, the Security Service is not the kind 
of institution that provides reports on whether a candidate 
for deputy is honest or not. This is up to the voters to 
decide. 


[Lebedyn] However, when you employ people, you check 
them, don’t you? 


{Marchuk] We are authorized to do so by the law. Those 
people who come to us, consciously and voluntarily agree 
to certain restrictions of their rights. For example, they 
— engage in commercial activity and some other 
things. 


[Lebedyn] In the United States, they have a lie detector. 
Do we also have it? 


{[Marchuk] The lie detector is not the main thing. The 
person must have scruples. No detector can sense a trans- 
formation in somebody’s personality over time. 


[Passage omitted on combating economic crime] 


[Yuriy Kreminskyy, engineer from Kiev] There are 
increasingly frequent reports in the press about anti- 
Ukrainian actions in the Crimea. A procession was orga- 
nized in Simferopol with a coffin bearing an inscription 
“Independent Ukraine,” which was then burned in a 
public square and buried in a previously dug pit, and a 
person was thrown out of a trolleybus for speaking Ukrai- 
nian. Or a serviceman with a trident [Ukrainian national 
symbol] on his cockade is beaten up. Quite recently, it was 
reported that with Meshkov’s coming to power, Russian 
chauvinists let themselves go: Journalists are dismissed 
from Ukrainian editorial boards and threatened with phys- 
ical reprisals. On 28 February, the Ukrainian Radio 
“Novyny” [News] program carried information to the 
effect that a television correspondent in Yalta cannot 
appear in the street—people spit on her for the only reason 
that she conducts her programs in Ukrainian. The main 
thing is that nobody is held answerable for these antistate 
actions. Once revolutionaries gathered in underground 
groupings, then they went to streets with calls to overthrow 
the power and carried out terrorist acts. Later they orga- 
nized an armed uprising. I believe that all of this, with the 
exception, so far, of an armed uprising, is present in the 
Crimea. What are you waiting for, Mr. Marchuk? 


{[Marchuk] Everything you have just mentioned is scan- 
dalous. These are bad signs, which point to tension in the 
Crimea. However, all of these actions must be specifically 
identified and studied in each specific case from the point 
of view of taking particular measures. If, for example, a 
journalist is dismissed from his job, we must find out who, 
why, and on what grounds. However, on the whole, all of 
these signs are, in fact, political in character and are 
instigated by some political forces in the Crimea. As for 
measures that are taken by the Security Service.... Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot disclose publicly what methods we are 
using. I can only say one thing: The situation in the Crimea 
would have been much worse if we had not taken such 
measures. 


Generally speaking, the threat of decentralizing our state 's 
among those which occupy a major place on the list of 
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priorities of Ukraine’s national security. For various rea- 
sons—historical, economic, and political—elements of 
this threat are concentrated in the Crimea. However, on 
the other hand, I wouldn’t overdramatize the situation in 
the Crimea, as sounded in the question on the “Yugoslav 
Variant.” This will not happen. The situation is totally 
different. We have sufficient forces and possibilities to 
prevent the Yugoslav variant from happening. 


At the same time, there are a number of political forces in 
the Crimea that conduct propaganda activity detrimental 
to Ukraine. However, I emphasize once again that there is 
political propaganda activity conducted by Crimean polit- 
ical structures and their leaders who are creating this 
atmosphere. From the point of view of the Criminal Code, 
there is nothing illegal about them. That is why methods to 
deal with this phenomenon must be of corresponding 
nature. For any propaganda there must be counter- 
propaganda—more effective, resourceful, and meaningful. 
I understand the patriotic aspirations of some people's 
deputies and their desire to somehow improve the situa- 
tion in the Crimea. Unfortunately, however, by some of 
their actions and even visits they further exacerbated the 
situation instead of easing it. Here we must reckon with the 
fact that 1.2 million residents of the peninsula voted for 
Crimean President Meshkov. In other words, he is a 
legitimate president. The majority of the Crimeans 
expressed their attitude toward the situation by voting for 
Meshkov. Would you want to take measures against 1.2 
million citizens? History knows such cases and God forbid 
their recurrence! 


We are doing everything that special services are supposed 
to do, and under appropriate control. What we are doing is 
within the framework of Ukrainian laws. However, I am 
absolutely convinced that it is only in a centralized way, 
with the help of a well weighed and strategically planned 
internal national policy, pursued with regard to all 
regions—not just the Crimea, but also Donbass, Transcar- 
pathia, and Bukovyna—that we will be able to resolve such 
problems in good time and in a quiet and civilized manner. 
It goes without saying that a certain role must be assigned 
to the Security Service, the Procurator’s Office, and the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs. 


Ukrainian legislation provides for the case of responsi- 
bility for stirring up interethnic hostility. However, the 
situation is such that the first person who is called to 
account for antistate activity could in a certain environ- 
ment become a “national hero,” or there will emerge a 
powerful concentration of problems around that person, 
something that is even more undesirable for Ukraine. 
Foreign-based defense funds will be created, hunger strikes 
will be held, and the press in neighboring countries will 
talk about this—immediately various support committees 
will appear. Of course, if the law is violated, such people 
must be called to account no matter what. However, I give 
preference to political methods of neutralizing such phe- 
nomena. If one person says something, this is not yet 
politics, but when 1,200,000 persons have such senti- 
ments, this is already politics. This means that it is 
necessary to look at the situation seriously and to analyze 
the shortcomings... 
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I know that the new Crimean administration has encoun- 
tered economic problems. As a result, holding rallies has 
become secondary or even minor, since it has become 
necessary to resolve specific economic problems on a daily 
basis. A delegation of the Crimean Council of Ministers 
arrived in Kiev to discuss its budget and correlate it with 
the general Ukrainian one. Kiev showed an example of 
tolerance and, at the same time, of principled policy 
regarding the Crimea. The Crimea is a part of Ukraine, 
and there is no doubt about it. However, those aspects of 
economic activity for which the Crimean leadership has 
assumed responsibility have been shifted to it in fuil. 


Regarding Crimea, I would like to offer this conclusion. If 
we pursue a restrained but far-sighted internal national 
policy (work on this is in progress) and a restrained 
economic policy—the Crimea and Ukraine, the Crimea in 
Ukraine, and the Crimea through Ukraine—in our rela- 
tions with foreign countries and when the economic situ- 
ation in the state improves, I am absolutely convinced that 
many questions will be removed from the agenda in the 
Crimean situation. However paradoxical it may sound, the 
present situation in the Crimea is much quietier than it 
was two months ago. Because much had been done from a 
political point of view, and then it was the turn of 
economic issues. 


My view of the problem: The situation in the Crimea will 
be complex. Th point is that there are certain political 
structures in Russia—not only Zhirinovskiy—that 
advance great-power slogans. It would be naive to believe 
that this question can be removed from the agenda. 
However, Ukraine has a serious and powerful argument— 
the tripartite statement by the presidents of Ukraine, 
Russia, and the United States whereby the latter two states 
guarantee Ukraine’s integrity. This argument will work, 
because the world is not what it used to be 30 or even 10 
years ago. More specifically, all of this will remain under 
serious internationa! control. This will lead to a gradual 
stabilization of the situation in the Crimea. 


[Passage omitted in which Marchuk condemns the sale of 
Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” in Ukraine, but says that no legal 
action can be taken in this case] 


[Bodenchuk] There are many letters where it is stressed 
that, in the past, our special service had no secrets from 
Moscow. Today, a part of the former Union service has 
become ours. Is something being done to create our own 
normal and independent special service? 


[Marchuk] This problem has yet another aspect: Owing to 
those mutual relations, we also know much about what is 
going on in Moscow. Not as a result of some special 
actions. As regards our own secrets.... True, starting from 
1991, our own state secrets began to form. I can assure you 
that they are already protected by our own methods. 
Today, Ukraine is within a single secret communication 
network—the so-called high-frequency communication. It 
is now possible to make a phone call from Kiev to 
Ashgabat, Khabarovsk, St. Petersburg, or Minsk—any 
place within the CIS. We also have closed communication 
with the Ukrainian Embassy in the United States. 
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State secrets are one thing, but there also exist secret 
methods used by special services. In some areas, we 
cooperate and exchange secrets, but where the secrets are 
strictly ours, they remain such. Regarding our operational 
possibilities, especially where this is associated with for- 
eign countries, nobody is supposed to know them. This 
process is not developing smoothly in our country, and the 
Law on State Secrets was only recently adopted. The 
technology of its implementation has not yet been properly 
elaborated, but this does not apply to our institution. Our 
experience and technology of implementing it are more 
advanced than other state structures. There are especially 
many problems in the scientific and technological sphere. 
In the past, many scientific research institutes cooperated 
closely —Novosibirsk, Dnipropetrovsk, Kiev, Moscow, 
and others, and the academicians have long worked on the 
same projects, which were classified.... 


[Olena Hubina, head of the MOLOD UKRAYINY polit- 
ical section] Much has recently been written about rela- 
tions between the law- enforcement bodies, including the 
security services, and the UNSO [Ukrainian National 
Self-Defense]. What can you say about this. 


[Marchuk] We have no relations with the UNSO. There is 
the UNSO and there is Ukraine’s Security Service. The 
relevant article of the Criminal Code that was adopted 
fairly recently falls under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. That is why the Ministry recently initiated 
a criminal case against a group of UNSO members—there 
were specific facts associated with weapons. The Ministry 
of Internal Affairs is conducting an investigation. Since 
this problem is not purely criminal, but involves political 
aspects and also contains certain nuances that are relevant 
to the problem of national security, mainly civic accord 
and social peace, we also assist in this work. 


Regarding specific actions on the part of the UNSO, if 
there is at least one group action involving the use of force, 
no matter what article of the law is violated and in whose 
jurisdiction it is, all corresponding measures will be used. 
The law grants such rights to the Security Service, the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, the Procurator’s Office, and 
the Ministry of Justice. By its actions, the UNSO may 
instigate a serious conflict, while earnestly believing that it 
is performing some highly patriotic deed. However, any 
nolitical activity conducted by any organization that 
involves group actions and the use of force, not to mention 
weapons, must be removed from the pclitical arena. This 
will undoubtedly take place in our society, with or without 
compliance on the part of such groups. 


[Passage omitted on the KGB archives, which are now 
open] 


[Bodenchuk] Yevhen Kyrylovych, the time assigned for 
telephone calls is up. Thank you for the conversation. 
Perhaps, you would like to take the opportunity to add 
something that was not touched upon today. 


{Marchuk] I want to stress the following point. The money 
that we confiscate from criminals—both in karbovantsi 
[Ukrainian coupons] [K] and in freely convertible cur- 
rency—would be enough to finance the Security Service. In 
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last year’s criminal cases alone, the amount of cash confis- 
cated exceeded the Security Service’s budget. As a result of 
examining about 104 various departments, jointly with the 
tax inspection, but in accordance with our findings, tens of 
millions of dollars were confiscated and returned to the 
state. We prevented the use of counterfeit advice notes in 
the banking system and returned about K540 million to 
the state. Thanks to canceling contracts that might cause 
financial losses to Ukraine $523 million were saved. 


By this I am stressing that the Security Service does not 
only spend money, but it also returns it to the state. We 
have administrations that could exist perfectly indepen- 
dently in conditions of profit and loss accounting. The “K” 
administration, the Intelligence directorate, and the Kiev, 
Donetsk, Lvov, and Khmelnytskyy administrations 
returned to the state more than was spent on running them. 


I myself have said scveral times in the Supreme Council 
sessions that the Security Service must be financed solely 
by the state budget and should not depend upon any 
interest on profits. However, today, the situation is, unfor- 
tunately, such that we are raising the question of getting 
some interest (we are asking for 30 percent and will accept 
what we are ofiered) in order to at least temporarily 
finance specific types of activity. Mainly to finance the 
struggle agains: crime. 


Second. We already have some indications that one of the 
political structures is unleashing an organized campaign 
against the Security Service. Our trouble lies in the fact 
that we know a lot but cannot say everything publicly. 
Well, we know who is doing this and for whose money. 
However, we can only talk about this after the court 
proceedings are over. There is still a very long way to the 
trial. Generally speaking, is it worth holding a trial at all? 


God knows that we did not start this whole affair. Nor do 
we want to settle accounts. We react to criticism absolutely 
normally. However, when a person or a structure starts 
flinging mud at us at rallies, without having any arguments 
or idea about the work of the Security Service, this is 
already political activity and not criticism. 


It is also known to us that some foreign structures are 
trying to interfere in the election campaign in Ukraine. 
Not to mention the fact that criminal capital is looking for 
ways to interfere in the election system. We know all of 
these cases in detail, as well as the amount of capital and 
personalities involved. When the necessary situation arises 
and when precise evidence is collected, we will inform the 
Central Electoral Commission and the media. Some 
people blame us for persecuting public organizations. 
However, we are beginning to unravel the chain from a 
different side, and it is not our fault where it is going to 
lead us. 


Third. A strong potential for a fundamental work aimed at 
defending the state is being created within the Security 
Service. We are gaining experience. At our initiative, a 
corresponding legal foundation has also been created, 
although there is still much to be done there. We feel 
serious support on the part of the Supreme Council, its 
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leadership, the president, and the government. I am con- 
vinced that all of these problems in the economic sphere 
and especially the political tension are a normal phenom- 
enon from the point of view of political struggle. However, 
we have ways, equipment, and technology to put an end to 
all antistate activity. We are keeping antistate structures 
under control. This is our direct duty. I am sure that the 
people will support us in this. 


[Hubina] If possible, one last question. Is there anything 
new in the case of Mykhaylo Boychyshyn [Rukh activist 
abducted in January 1994]? 


[Marchuk] There are several well argumented versions. 
The investigation is being conducted by the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs with our active participation. A special 
group involving our officers has been created. I cannot say 
anything specific, because the investigation is in progress. 
There is some quite unexpected, if not sensational infor- 
mation. I think that some people would not like it to 
become public knowledge. 


[Hubina] Can it be assumed that he is alive? 


[Marchuk] Yes, of course. Incidentally, we also hope that 
he is alive. Because there are certain indications that.... In 
short, we hope that he is alive. 


Parallels Drawn Between Abkhaz, Crimea 
Situations 


944K0773A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 19 Feb 94 p 3 


{Commentary by Igor Rotar: “The Crimean Tatar Majlis 
Meets Today. Is the Abkhaz Scenario Possible in 
Crimea?”’} 


[Text] The victory at the presidential elections of Yuriy 
Meshkov and his confrontation with the Crimean Tatar 
movement, which began immediately after this, are one 
further reminder that the situations in the separatist for- 
mations that gravitate toward Russia have much in 
common. 


What do the situations in Crimea and Abkhazia have in 
common? The present situation in these two regions dif- 
fers so much that even the mere fact of a comparison of 
relatively prosperous Crimea with semi-ravaged Abkhazia 
smacks at first sight of blasphemy. But there are analogies, 
for all that. 


Both in Crimea and in Abkhazia, the separatist move- 
ments relied primarily on the “patriotic” forces of Russia. 
We would recall that Zhirinovskiy collected a substantial 
number of the signatures for his party’s registration in 
Abkhazia. The national patriots are quite popular in 
Crimea also. Thus, Sergey Shuvaynikov, leader of the 
Russian Party of Crimea (Zhirinovskiy’s closest ally), 
amassed approximately 14 percent of the vote at the 
presidential elections and came third among the candi- 
dates. Although the present president of Crimea is more 
guarded than his recent election rival, he is no stranger to 
imperial ambitions either. It is notable that Shuvaynikov’s 
response during a television debate: “A great Russia, 
which would include not only Ukraine and Belarus, but 
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also the Transcaucasus and Central Asia, could begin to be 
reconstituted from Crimea,” was supported by the present 
president of Crimea also. And before the second round of 
voting, both the Russian Party and the Crimean commu- 
nists called for people who had cast their votes for them to 
give them to Yuriy Meshkov. 


But the solidarity of the leaders of the separatist move- 
ments with the Russian patriots has already become a 
commonplace. What is far more interesting is something 
else—the similarity of the processes in the two Black Sea 
republics. A new election law providing for national quotas 
was passed in Abkhazia in 1991, Thus the Abkhaz, who 
constitute approximately 17 percent of the population, 
obtained 43 percent of the seats. The Abkhaz argued the 
need for national quotas by the mass immigration in the 
20th century of the Georgian population onto the territory 
of Abkhazia, which brought about an abrupt change in the 
ethnic balance (in 1897 the Abkhaz had constituted more 
than 80 percent of the population of the territory). 


The parliament of the Crimean Tatars—the Majlis—also 
is presenting a similar initiative. In the opinion of the 
leaders of this organization, a bicameral parliament should 
be formed in Crimea. One chamber, with the right of veto, 
should consist only of the indigenous peoples of the 
Crimea—Tatars, Crimeans, and Karaimy. Approximately 
250,000 Crimean Tatars live in Crimea today, which 
constitutes almost 10 percent of the population of the 
peninsula. Approximately the same number of their fellow 
tribesmen are forced, as before, to remain outside of their 
historical homeland. 


The election of Yuriy Meshkov—an opponent of privileges 
for the indigenous people—as president of the peninsula 
could transfer the thus far smoldering conflict to a new 
phase. We would recall that at his first news conference, 
Yuriy Meshkov declared that the Majlis of the Crimean 
Tatar people should register as a social and political 
organization, otherwise its very existence would be illegal. 
The response was immediate: “There can be no question of 
recognition of Meshkov as president,’’ Mustafa 
Dzhemilev, chairman of the Majlis, declared. In the 
opinion of the leader of the Crimean Tatars, the demand 
for registration of the Majlis is baseless and absurd. 
“Another twist of the spiral of confrontation awaits us,” 
Dzhemilev concluded. The further course of events will 
depend not least on the position in relation to the president 
of Crimea that will be determined by the Majlis of 
Crimean Tatars which meets today and on the reaction to 
its decisions of the new-fledged president. 


But whereas the Abkhaz managed not only to occupy the 
key positions in parliament but also to change in their 
favor the ethnic balance in the republic, a similar victory 
by the indigenous peoples in Crimea is unrealistic. A 
reason for the victory of the Abkhaz is explained by the 
fact that Tbilisi’s ill-considered policy united practically 
the entire nonindigenous population of the unrecognized 
republic (more than 50 percent of the population of 
Abkhazia). In addition, the geographical location of the 
unilaterally abolished autonomy, which is surrounded on 
all sides by kindred peoples, which did not fail to come 
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immediately to the assistance of their fellow tribesmen, 
worked in favor of the Abkhaz movement. And, finally, the 
most important point—the practically unconcealed assis- 
tance to the supporters of separation from Georgia on the 
part of the Russian Army. 


Not a single one of the above-mentioned factors operates 
in Crimea, The Crimean Tatars have found themselves in 
a minority, having supported (as distinct from the vast 
majority of the Russian-speaking population) Nikolay 
Bagrov, speaker of the Crimean parliament, who aspires to 
“conflict-free” relations with Kiev. The geographical iso- 
lation of the Crimean Tatars does not allow them to look 
for sufficiently effective assistance from kindred peoples. 
And, finally, the Black Sea Fleet, the majority of whose 
officers, as Mustafa Dzhemilev maintains, voted for Zhiri- 
novskiy, would clearly not act on the side of Ukraine. 


I would like to emphasize that I by no means suspect the 
leaders of the Crimean Tatar movement of an aspiration to 
resolve the problem militarily (the Majlis is headed by 
quite reasonable people). I have intentionally examined an 
obviously utopian idea in order to show the impractica- 
bility of the development of the Caucasus option in 
Crimea. 


But it would hardly be appropriate to disregard the “Tatar 
card” completely, for all that. There are in Ukraine many 
organizations with an interest in an exacerbation of the 
situation on the peninsula in order subsequently to 
attempt to resolve it by the power method. Provoking a 
conflict is not that difficult. The increasing confrontation 
between Yuriy Meshkov and the Crimean Tatar move- 
ment is not the sole possible cause of destabilization of the 
situation. Although today the Crimean Tatars are not 
formally prevented from returning to the peninsula, it is 
still hard to consider the problem resolved. The quite 
complex political situation in the Central Asian states (the 
main region of deportation of the Crimean Tatars) and, as 
a consequence, the exodus of the Russian-speaking popu- 
lation, have brought about a sharp drop in the value of 
apartments in these states compared with the European 
part of the former USSR. Whereas earlier the Crimean 
Tatar, having sold his apartment in Central Asia, could 
with the money he made on this easily have purchased the 
same type of accommodations elsewhere, under the new 
conditions the money that he obtains is frequently barely 
sufficient to cover his fare. In addition, inflation has 
“eaten up” the savings accumulated over the years by the 
Crimean Tatars for their return home. There is today in 
Crimea a multitude of temporary settlements (people often 
live in adobe cottages, even): Having begun to build, the 
Crimean Tatars cannot put together the mor.cy to com- 
plete the job. In this situation, people coulJ resolve upon 
spontaneous protests. And although their scale would not, 
of course, be comparable with those of the Abkhaz, they 
would not add tranquillity to the peninsula. 


Direction of Crimea Events Scored 


944K0775A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
19 Feb 94 p2 


[Article by Oleksandr Pilat: “Where Crimea Is ‘Drifting.’ 
Today Marks 40 Years Since the USSR Supreme Soviet 
Presidium Decided to Incorporate Crimea Oblast Into 
Ukraine”’] 
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[Text] And it was not by chance. The USSR's top party and 
state leadership saw how impoverished the peninsula was 
getting, with not enough water and power, and the people's 
wretched standard of living. The hard-working Crimean 
Tatar nation was deported in 1944, Practically no one was 
left to till the flelds. 


Ukraine brought the arid land back around. After the North 
Crimean Canal was built, water from the Dnieper came tu 
the peninsula. Grape and grain crop yields increased 
greatly, and a crop new to Crimea appeared—trice. Today 
83.7 percent of the Crimeans’ water needs come from the 
Dnieper. Crimea provides only 15 percent of its own elec- 
tricity; the rest comes from Ukraine. All of the peninsula’s 
coal needs (1.65 million tonnes yearly) and sugar are also 
supplied by Ukraine. Moreover, the Republic of Crimea 
imports over twice the amount of consumer goods than it 


exports. 


These are the figures, these are the facts. Even the most 
rabid Russian chauvinists cannot refute them. 


Recently, especially since the election of President Yu. 
Meshkov, who hews to a pronounced pro-Moscow orien- 
tation, pro-Russian forces have done everything they can 
to belittle Ukraine’s role in the Crimea, indulging in all 
kinds of falsifications and absurd fabrications. Typically, 
at Yu. Meshkov’s press conference that took place imme- 
diately after he returned from a six-day trip to Moscow, he 
praised Russia to the skies for “granting Crimea most- 
favored status."’ To be sure, journalists never learned just 
whom Meshkov met and talked to, though he did say it was 
on the top level—‘‘only the Lord God is higher.”’ But what 
kind of summit could it be if Crimea’s President met with 
neither B. Yeltsin or V. Chernomyrdin? 


The Crimean Tatars are skeptical to Meshkov’s announce- 
ment that Russia has appropriated 50 billion rubles to 
repatriate the deported nation. Anyway, they don’t believe 
it, because for long years, despite endless talks, our neigh- 
bors have refused to help this unfortunate nation in any 
way. 


At the press conference, Yu. Meshkov said in particular: 
“The journalist’s job is to report the news, not to express 
his own point of view and urge people who support it to 
take part in transmitting it.” Local observers’ fears that the 
new regime might harass dissidents are proving true. In 
fact, the “first fruits” are already apparent. On 6 February 
Borys Kyyashko, the vice president of the Krym TV-Radio 
Company, took a 15-minute Ukrainian TV broadcast off 
the air (it was supposed to air a few hours after Meshkov's 
press conference). Incidentally, it was just a few months 
ago that Viktor Khomenko (Ukrainian TV's correspon- 
dent in the Republic of Crimea) literally begged Krym’s 
administration for those 15 minutes a week. Now, evi- 
dently, the 15 minutes are no more. 


We have reported how the forces that brought Meshkov to 
power are hasseling Ukrainian journalists, and at rallies 
you hear calls for immediate reprisals against the 
“khokhols” [“topknots”; a pejorative Russian term for 
Ukrainians], calls for firing and deporting journalists 
whose writings advocate the idea of reviving the Ukrainian 
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state and national dignity of Ukrainians and Crimea’s 
deported peoples. Well, there was a deportation in Crimea 
once, | wonder who now will assume the political roles of 
the comrades-in-arms of Stalin and Beriya? 


Meanwhile, the local press is opposing possible Crimean 
Tatar statehood and a Medzhlis [muslim parliament] to 
serve as their representative body of authority, on grounds 
that the Republic of Crimea was restored on the territorial 
(?) principle and supposedly was never created on the 
principle of nationality. This is false. We know that the 
Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic existed 
while Crimean Tatars lived there. A year after they were 
deported, the republic was converted to an oblast. This is 
just one of many pieces of evidence that the republic has 
the status of the Crimean Tatars’ national-territorial 
autonomy. 


Sad to say, neither Ukraine’s President nor its Supreme 
Council are willing to see that the problem of the peninsula 
can be solved only by recognizing the Crimean Tatar 
nation’s Medzhlis, and by granting that nation the right to 
territorial self-determination in accordance with interna- 
tional practice. Our country does not have the right (future 
generations will not forgive us) to allow the long-suffering 
Crimean Tatar nation to be an exile in its own land. 


Crimea TV Head Refuses To Resign 


944K0794B Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
22 Feb 94 p 1 


[Article by Olga Pronina: “The Crimean Republic: Asta- 
khov Was the First To Receive the Suggestion To Resign. 
Who Is Next?”} 


[Text] The situation developing in the Crimea puts 
the question to Kiev point-blank: What is to be done, since 
television remains the last bridge linking Kiev and 
Simferopol? 


On 18 February the president of Crimea, Yuriy Meshkov, 
suggested that the president of the Krym [Crimea] Televi- 
sion and Radio Company, Valeriy Astakhov, go into 
“voluntary-compulsory”’ resignation, explaining this only 
by saying that it is unlikely they can work together success- 
fully. Although Yuriy Aleksandrovich himself seems to 
have no complaints against Valeriy Nikolayevich. 


Maybe he does not, but then among those who do are some 
people’s deputies who hold positions in the RDK [expan- 
sion unknown] and even the chairman of the fairly well 
known association “Impeks-55 Krym"’, Valeriy Averkin 
himself, who played a very effective role in shaping Yu. 
Meshkov as a politician in the first stages of his giddy 
career. But today Mr. Averkin, who has become involved 
in publishing activity, is already trying to influence the 
shaping of public opinion among all the Crimean petty 
bourgeoisie. In MESHCHANSKAYA GAZETA, which he 
owns, V. Averkin on 16 February advised the government 
how to “spank’’ the president of the television and radio 
company, V. Astakhov, whom he has always disliked, you 
see, and now, it is becoming clear, simply can no longer 
stand because of the pro-Rukh spirit on the screen. 
“Crimea television,” the chief petty bourgeois of Crimea 
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categorically alleges, “in its present form is a slap in the 
face to Russian-speaking Crimeans, regardless of their 
nationality... And it will be so until,” V. Averkin stresses, 
“Mr. Meshkov begins to fulfill his pre-election promises, 
including those concerning television.” 


As is evident, he has already begun. But this “beginning” 
immediately raised some questions. First, is it reasonable 
to change the leader of the most popular and influential 
information medium at the height of the pre-election 
campaign? Secondly, how is it that the president of the 
teleradio company of Crimea, which is a part of Gostel- 
eradio Ukrainy [State Television and Radio of Ukraine] 
and is financed from the state budget, works under a 
contract with this organization which will not terminate 
for 3 years? Thirdly, is putting the question in that way 
proper when today there is no legal mechanism to allow the 
president of Crimea to decide it on his own? The Supreme 
Soviet now has the deciding word; I hope it will be guided 
not by personal sympathies and antipathies, but by the 
norms of laws. 


Valeriy Astakhov refused to accept Yuriy Meshkov's sug- 
gestion and intends to defend his rights in accordance with 
the law. 


The Crimean branch of the Helsinki Civil Assembly was 
the first to defend the rights of the journalist. The Assem- 
bly’s announcement says, among other things, that such a 
development of events at the height of the election cam- 
paign for the parliaments of Crimea and Ukraine opens up 
the way for political censorship in Crimea and to the 
expulsion from television and radio of journalists who 
have an independent opinion. 


Out of fairness, I must say that it was precisely when V. 
Astakhov became the head of the television and radio 
company that it became possible to express various points 
of view, including ones which differed from the official 
point of view. With Astakhov’'s support, national editorial 
desks were set up and are operating: Crimean-Tatar, 
Armenian, Greek, and Bulgarian, plus the Si-Ay interet- 
hnic information service which works in four languages, 
and the new channels. This enabled television broad- 
casting to be increased from 6 hours a week to 36. 


Even now the pressure of the Rossiya Bloc is appreciable, 
it is not hiding its desire to obtain an absolute majority in 
the Crimean parliament and realize its main task—to join 
the peninsula to Russia. The arrival of a new leadership in 
television will undoubtedly make this majority over- 
whelming. The situation taking shape puts this question 
point-blank to official Kiev too: Television in Crimea 
remains essentially the last bridge linking Kiev and Sim- 
feropol, since the Ukrainian newspapers have been 
reaching Crimea irregularly and very late for a long time 
now. Incidentally, this is unlike the example of the Russian 
newspapers, which appear in subscribers’ boxes and at 
kiosks on the day that the papers come out. 
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Party Leaders Denied TV Access 


944K0794A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
23 Feb 94 pp 1-2 


[Unattributed report under the rubric “Rescuing the 
Drowning”: “An Unprecedented Scandal on Ukrainian 
Television”; with separate commentary by Vitaliy 
Zhuravskiy, chairman of the Christian Democratic Party 
of Ukraine: “Why the Christian Democrats Left the 
Television Studio”) 


[Text] 


An Unprecedented Scandal on Ukrainian Television 


On Monday, 21 February, representaiives of the Christian 
Democratic Party (KhDPU) and the Congress of Ukrai- 
nian Nationalists (KUN) gathered in the UT [Ukrainian 
Television] studio in preparation for conducting a pre- 
election interparty debate. But it did not take place; in 
voices shaking with emotion and fear, the UT commenta- 
tors began to read the “instructional” letter from Tsen- 
trizbirkom [Central Election Commission], by which the 
parties’ leaders (top people) were prohibited from taking 
part in such debates (!7). 


Asa sign of protest, after making statements appropriate to 
the moment, both party delegations left the television 
studio. It was pitiful to watch the lonely moderators of the 
“television debates” pressed close to one another and 
trying somehow to “save face’’ for the completely and 
wholly compromised Ukrainian (read “presidential’’) 
Television, which is mired in lies and political censorship. 


So the party leaders are prohibited from speaking on the 
air. But then at the most convenient times, in the best 
tradition of the era of stagnation, the chairman of Gostel- 
eradiokompaniya (State Television and Radio Company), 
Nikolay Okhmakevich, a candidate for deputy in two 
rayons of Zhitomir Oblast, was allowed to film and “roll” 
short features of Ruzhin and Popelnya, where he is 
registered. 


It will be interesting to see how events develop further: 
before last Monday UT had already offered the floor to a 
number of party leaders. But now it is prohibited. Next 
Monday is the next round of debates. We express our 
sincere condolences to our colleagues who found them- 
selves in the role of scapegoats. 


a oe Christian Democrats Left the Television 


In the opinion of the Christian Democratic Party of 
Ukraine, the directive read on the air is a flagrant legal 
offense. The Christian Democrats consider it a case of 
settling accounts for opposition to the “party in power.” 
After all, preceding us, on 17 February, three parties, two 
of which are clearly pro-presidential, were not refused 
permission to take part in an hour-long television debate. 
In this way Ukrainian Television violated Article 27 of the 
current Law: “From the time they are registered by elec- 
tion commissions and receive certification, candidates for 
deputy have an equal right to conduct an election cam- 
paign: to appear at pre-election and other meetings, rallies, 
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parades, and sessions directly related to the election and on 
the mass information media (in the press and on radio and 
television).” 


Six of our candidates for deputy were not allowed to 
communicate with television viewers and acquaint them 
with the pre-election platform of the KhDPU. 


So on the basis of Article 18 of the Law of Ukraine “On 
Elections of People’s Deputies of Ukraine,” we protest the 
decision of the chairman of the Central Election Commis- 
sion. And we are submitting this protest to the Supreme 
Court of Ukraine. 


Youth Conflict Potential Gauged 


944K0774A Kiev UKRAYINA MOLODA in Ukrainian 
18 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Candidate of Philosophical Sciences Iryna 
Bekeshkina and Candidate of Philosophical Sciences 
Viktor Perebenesyuk, Ukrainian Scientific-Research Insti- 
tute of Youth Problems: “Conflict—Where Shall We 
Expect Trouble?’’) 


[Text] 1. Young people’s social-conflict potential and the 
basic spheres of conflict development 


It shouldn’t be necessary these days to argue how urgent 
the problem of social conflicts is. You don't need to be a 
sociology expert; all you have to do is live in this society to 
sense a growing mass dissatisfaction, irritation and fatigue, 
an erosion of values and loss of faith in the future. For at 
least a year we have felt a foreboding of social disasters and 
catastrophes, which makes it essential to study and fore- 
cast the development of conflicts in society. 


Of course, our research (the Scientific-Research Institute 
of Youth Problems Sociology Laboratory, in a representa- 
tive republic-wide sample, surveyed | ,475 respondents age 
15 to 29 in 10 regions of Ukraine) cannot pretend to solve 
all the problems of social conflicts, especially considering 
the almost complete lack of conflictological traditions in 
the old Soviet sociological literature. The authors’ goal was 
not just to analyze the conflict potential of young people, 
who are the most active social group, and explore the basic 
spheres of future conflict, but also to ascertain the extent to 
which the conflicts that are typical of our society are 
similar to or different from those of civilized democratic 
societies. This is important in establishing our own 
national conflictological theory. 


Our society’s crisis is reflected in young people’s dissatis- 
faction with nearly everything—their status in society, 
material security, and life in general; these are reliable 
indicators of social conflict. Some young people have 
adjusted to the situation, but they are not very numerous. 
Only 27.3 percent are happy with their living conditions, 
24.3 percent are happy with the food situation, 13.2 
percent are happy with available clothing, 15.9 percent are 
happy with working conditions, 12.5 percent are happy 
with recreation facilities, 9.8 percent are happy with med- 
ical services, 5.8 percent are happy about the ecology, and 
12.3 percent are happy about their security. Only 9.8 
percent are happy overall with living conditions, while 
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almost half—44.5 percent—are unhappy (the remainder 
didn't have an unequivocal answer). 


Another serious indicator of society's conflict potential is 
the public’s subjective “foreboding” of conflicts. One third 
of our young respondents thought them possible in the 
near future, another 12.5 percent think social disturbances 
could erupt in Ukraine in a year, 13 percent think it could 
happen in two or three years, 17.1 percent relegate that 
prospect to the far future, and only 22.2 percent maintain 
that in principle it is impossible here. Hence, there is a 
definite syndrome of expectation of conflict in society. 


Analyzing the concerns of today’s youth and the problems 
that worry them most in the present crisis [Table 1], we 
conclude that the main sphere of potential conflicts will be 
the economy, the sphere of material concerns. 


Problems of human rights, also the ecology, are quite 
important. The “forcible Ukrainianization” that has been 
used here and there to scare people, especially in tradition- 
ally Russian-speaking areas, does not especially worry 
young people, any more than a return to the communist 
past, which is obviously unrealistic. 


2. Subjects of conflicts and youth’s readiness to take part in 
protests 


Who is the “face of the enemy,” who personifies the main 
cause of our troubles, and how strongly is it imprinted in 
the mass consciousness? The mass media seem to have 
done everything they can to shape that image. At first, 
right after the collapse of the Soviet Union, it was the party 
apparatchik; then, after the restoration of the Ukrainian 
state, it was the Russian (or disguised local) chauvinist; 
now the national radicals are named most often. 


It is a rather specific factor that prompts the search for 
“the enemy”—namely, the level of material security. It is 
those who belong to the lowest level of prosperity and have 
limited food who tend to blame certain social forces, in 
particular those of a nationalist bent. National radicals are 
seen as the enemy by 14.9 percent of those who have 
limited food and 14.9 percent of those who barely make it 
from payday to payday, but only 4.7 percent of those who 
can afford anything they want. Great-power chauvinists 
are blamed by 15.7 percent of persons in the lowest 
material stratum but only by 6.3 percent of those in the 
highest. Incompetent careerists in the government are 
blamed by 37.2 percent in the lowest group and by 26.6 
percent in the highest. This is natural, because those who 
have adjusted to the present difficult economic situation 
and have pulled themselves up by their bootstraps tend 
more to rely on themselves, their own efforts, and pay less 
attention those who are in power or striving for it. 


Still, representatives of all social, professional, and prop- 
erty groups think that the main cause of potential conflicts 
is not the schemes of enemies but difficult living condi- 
tions, which are also the main cause of social te.:sions. 


Young people’s social dissatisfaction is reflected directly in 
their assessment of all links of state authority—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. The performance of the presiden- 
tial branch is assessed somewhat more positively. 
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Although representatives of the President were rated pos- 
itively by only 6.7 percent (versus negatively by 39.9 
percent), the President himself was rated positively by 14.5 
percent and negatively by 38.8 percent. 


Hence, the basic subjects of present-day social conflict are 
the public, on the one hand (in this case, young people), 
and structures of authority, on the other. 


Could mass dissatisfaction with the authorities, forebod- 
ings of conflict, and a relatively high conflict potential 
really turn into civil disobedience and political distur- 
bances? The well-known thesis of the particular radicalism 
of young people and their readiness to engage in open 
conflict has not been confirmed. It was found, in fact, that 
young people are even less inclined than other age groups 
to engage in conflicts. [Table 2] 


3. Forecasting conflicts and problems of solving them 


Young people do not accept but rather condemn violent, 
extremist forms of protest; they prefer lawful and mod- 
erate means [Table 3]. We may predict that the chief kind 
of struggle will take the form of economic strikes. 


A greater tendency to use lawful forms of social protest was 
shown by young people in Kiev, the Republic of Crimea, 
and the Lvov and Transcarpathia regions, while violent 
methods are favored by the young people of the Donetsk, 
Zaporozhye, Odessa, and Kirovograd regions. Strikes are 
preferred primarily by those in the worker professions, 
while more radical methods are favored by younger per- 
sons who are not working or in college—that is, today’s 
older highschool students; among social groups it is 
workers of various kinds, and owners. 


Respondents were asked directly what factors might 
prompt them to take part in active forms of protest. More 
than half of them—54.4 percent—are not willing to do so 
under any conditions. The scenarios were designed to be 
extreme ones—the disappearance of basic food staples 
from store shelves, inflation, poverty, rampant crime, and 
so on. Hence, along with sharp deterioration of the situa- 
tion in society we find a substantial gap between expecta- 
tions of conflict and dissatisfaction with various aspects of 
social and economic life today, on the one hand, and young 
people’s readiness to protest actively against these things, 
on the other. 


For young people who can still conceive of factors that 
might prompt them to take part in acts of protest, the main 
one is the impossibility of earning a decent living. 


The best way to prevent youth’s conflict potential from 
turning into active forms of protest, in particular, is to 
carry out economic reforms that will give young people the 
chance to solve their most urgent problems—basically, 
material problems. In our opinion, it is not social protec- 
tion in the form of miserly social assistance that ought to 
be the core of youth policy, but instead, prompt reforms 
toward a market economy in which young people, thanks 
to their greater mobility, energy, and their ability to 
upgrade their skills and adjust to new conditions, have a 
good chance of solving their problems on their own. 
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A major role in averting social conflicts is played by young 
people’s enthusiasm (especially the younger set) for 
modern arts, in particular movies and music. Unsound 
policies toward mass culture can only worsen and stimu- 
late social conflict. 


One important element of a civilized mechanism of 
resolving conflicts in developed democratic countries is a 
multi-party system, where parties serve as intermediaries 
between the public and the state authorities and express 
the interests of various social groups and strata. The 
parties are the basic mechanism for institutionalizing 
conflicts, moving them out of the sphere of possible direct 
clashes and into parliament. Moreover, parties enable 
groups to reconcile their interests with those of society’s, 
otherwise a party cannot win in general elections. 


But besides the fact that our society has yet to form a real 
multi-party system, this is hindered by young people’s 
political apathy (a trend that has been observed in recent 
years) and their loss of faith in political parties. Only 3.5 
percent of young people now are members of youth asso- 
ciations, and only 1.6 percent belong to political parties. 
Moreover, |.1 percent of the respondents reported taking 
part in events put on in 1993 by Ukraine’s youth organi- 
zations, and another 2.7 percent took part in a few. 


We can see, then, that the existence of supposedly 
numerous youth associations (both political and non- 
political—for example, the MZhK [unidentified]), for all 
their apparent vigor, actually involves a rather narrow 
segment of young people, primarily the leadership appa- 
ratus of the organizations. They do not enjoy much sup- 
port from young people and do not arouse much enthu- 
siasm. Young people still prefer student organizations as 
well as sport, tourist, and ecological groups. Political youth 
associations rank in last place on this list, their members 
numbering only 15.8 percent, and are outranked by reli- 
gious associations, which 24.1 percent of the respondents 
called worthwhile. So in the event of conflict relations with 
the authorities, today’s youth associations are hardly likely 
to be effective advocates of young people’s interests. 


As for the political parties, if the elections had been held 
last year, only three political forces would have won over 5 
percent—Rukh (5.2 percent), the Democratic Party of 
Ukraine (5.8 percent), and the Greens (6.2 percent). Most 
of the young people—74.3 percent—could not name their 
favorite party; 37.7 percent answered that they didn’t 
know which party to vote for; 18.2 percent stated they 
would not vote for any of the parties, on principle; and 
another 16.4 percent said they would vote for the candi- 
date, not the party. 


This can bring it about that if it comes to a conflict, it will 
not take place in institutionalized forms, where group 
interests are represented by parties, trade unions, and civic 
organizations, but in the form of disorderly actions 
enabling political forces whose interests do not really 
coincide with those of young people, to use them. 


But if market reforms are carried out, conflict in society 
will come more and more to resemble the classic form 
prevailing in the developed Western countries, namely 
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between rich and poor. Yet it will not be in the nature of 
inter-class conflict; rather, it will be manifested in pressure 
on the government by the poorest segments of society to 
redistribute the social product. A major problem of the 
conversion to the market will be unemployment, which 
will be condemned by almost all social groups except the 
owners. Unlike older groups, young people will not be 
willing to live on social assistance or be content with 
low-paying employment. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Commentary on Eastern Oblast Economic 
Autonomy 


944K0817A Kiev MOLOD UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
1 Mar 94 p 3 


[Article by Tetyana Khomych: “The Counselor of Rutskyy 
Teaches Us To Live”) 


[Text] Eastern Ukraine has succeeded in winning eco- 
nomic independence from Kiev. As we know, Ukraine’s 
President, in response to the insistence of the oblast 
council officials and executive authorities of four oblasts, 
recently signed an edict granting regional self-government 
status to Dnepropetrovsk, Donetsk, Zaporozhye, and 
Lugansk oblasts. To put it more plainly, it is not yet a 
federative system. Politics abstracted, the new division of 
Ukraine into the “potato west” and the “iron east” is 
comparable to the story of the man who has a horse and 
puts a high fence around his farm so that his relative who 
doesn’t have a horse won’t be coming around to be jealous 
of his prosperity. 


There hasn’t been much prosperity in the east yet, though, 
and some might be inclined to predict that the isolation of 
the technological and raw materials-rich region will make 
its life harder—in which, as during the era of intensive 
industrial exploitation of it to meet the needs of the former 
USSR (especially metal needs), priority will go to the 
interests of industry and its magnates rather than to the 
people. 


The recent Russian media report of rolled metal sent from 
Dnepropetrovsk to someone who doesn’t need it in the 
Russian boondocks is just one episode of this kind of 
“management.” Consuming the lion’s share of costly 
energy imported from Russia, local plants are hoarding 
goods for export or for barter; and just as the ordinary local 
citizen got nothing from that little contribution to the state 
budget, now again he’ll get the same from the contribution 
the regional authorities take from Kiev. Certain officials’ 
assurances that “the metal will enable the region to supply 
itself with gasoline” are not making many people opti- 
mistic. The opulent life of owners of official cars running 
on fuel at state prices has long been a sore point. Mean- 
while, it doesn’t solve others’ problems. 


This serves to confirm people’s belief that the ‘economic 
self-government” is beneficial only to the numerous corps 
of local “party authorities,” solving problems of ambition 
rather than real ones. And although the authorities, as 
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usual, answer with annoyance that economic self- 
government has nothing to do with territorial problems, 
the speech of officials in the Dnieper region has been 
increasingly tinged with the accents of Donetsians, who 
haven't concealed their intention to bring all of eastern 
Ukraine into their sphere of influence. But as to who wants 
to bring Donetsk into it there is no doubt. 


A logical segment in this chain of events of Ukraine’s new 
economic reality is the invitation of a group of Russian 
methodologists to Dnepropetrovsk to “formulate an 
optimal conception of regional “life support.“ It is 
reported that the group is headed by Yanovskyy, the 
eminent Russian economist and former counselor of 
Rutskyy; the consultants also include a number of cham- 
pions from Yavlynskyy’s team. 


It should be added that the day before, the local press was 
pushing the notion of the almost complete lack of econo- 
mists in Ukraine itself—promoted in an interview, inci- 
dentally, by none other than former Prime Minister 
Kuchma. The latest collapse of inferiority, which was in 
fact fostered by Kuchma’s Cabinet and “reforms,” 
impelled the seekers of economic independence from 
Dnepropetrovsk to seek rescuers for their independence in 
Moscow this time, not Kiev. All for the best, of course— 
yet many are afraid the lesson will follow the old 
programs.... 


Crimea Deputy Favors Expanded Economic Rights 


944K0816A Moscow KOMSOMOLSKAYA PRAVDA 
in Russian 4 Mar 94 p 6 


[Interview with Ivan Ermakov, deputy of the Supreme 
Council of the Crimean republic, by A. Baranov; place and 
date not given: “It Is Still Gloomy in Crimea”] 


[Text] A local constitution and parliament already exist on 
the Crimean peninsula, and there is also a president. The 
election of the president, however, is only half the issue. 
While daisies bloom in Alupka a session of the “main” 
parliament, lacking a speaker, is working out a new polit- 
ical course. 


Ivan Ermakov, a deputy of the Supreme Council of the 
Crimean republic, is our interlocutor. 


[Baranov] Ivan Fedosovich, elections indicated that the 
great majority of Crimeans are pro-Russian. Does it seem 
to you that Mr. Meshkov won a very perilous victory and 
should the Crimean parliament allow for the president 
with a speaker more familiar to Kiev? 


[Ermakov] The experience of numerous elections of recent 
years indicated that we are still not so much living with 
democracy as playing at it. Candidates, making fantastic 
promises, are playing, and the voters are also playing, 
forcing themselves to believe the obvious fantasies. 


In a month or so neither the one elected nor, surprisingly 
enough, the voters themselves recall those election cam- 
paign promises. I feel confident that Crimeans voted not so 
much for the person or his position as in opposition to the 
official course. As far as the “president-speaker”’ line is 
concerned, it is impossible to push through a convenient 
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figure in our parliament. If Kiev wants to affect the state of 
affairs in Crimea, it is necessary to sharply change the 
position with respect to the republic, fulfilling numerous 
promises and taking decisive steps to expand economic 
rights of the region—right up to the creation of a free 
economic zone on the peninsula 


[Baranov] What do you believe would be the advantages 
and disadvantages of Crimea having two currencies in 
circulation? 


[Ermakov] Until a decision is made regarding a free 
economic zone in the Crimean region it is difficult for me 
to imagine a mechanism involving circulation of two 
currencies. If the SEZ (Free Economic Zone] is created, 
however, then the advantages are self-evident. That is 
indicated by international experience. 


[Baranov] There is a lot of talk in Moscow about the desire 
of the Russian community in Crimea to take part in the 
political life of Russia. Is that really so? 


[Ermakov] So far there have been too many problems within 
Crimea because of which that is hardly possible today. But 
the desire is an understandable one and I share it. 


[Baranov] Will the citizens of Crimea be able to obtain 
dual citizenship? 


[Ermakov] This topic was included in practically all of the 
election campaigns, including my own. An issue that 
important should not be put off. But neither the president 
of Crimea nor parliament have plans concerning secession 
from Ukraine, particularly in the light of economic disin- 
tegration, collapse of the financial system, and in the 
long-term, possibly the loss of statehood. We shall see what 
new members of the Ukrainian parliament will say—I am 
hoping for common sense. 


{Baranov] Speaking of common sense. Is resumption of 
work on the construction of the Crimean Atomic Electric 
Power Station possible? 


[Ermakov] The probability of that is low: first of all, 
everything has long ago been pilfered, and, secondly, it is 
necessary to return to the numerous expert reviews and 
dtermine whether it was emotion or real miscalculations 
by designers that did not permit the completion of this 
construction project. My view is that atomic electric power 
stations should not be built in Crimea. That would be a sin. 
Particularly since we have completely unique natural con- 
ditions for creation of ecologically pure sources of energy 
such as solar power stations. 


[Baranov] What should Crimeans and Russian vacationers 
expect from the opening of a national bank and a currency 
exchange market this year? Crimean coupons? 


[Ermakov] Because of the absence of a printing facility 
there can be no talk of a local currency. One should 
likewise not expect any radical improvement with the 
resolution of questions of financial health, but the problem 
with cash, credit, and foreign currency accounts will be 
eased. A true solution lies in the extension of statehood or 
the creation of a SEZ 
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[Baranov] Who will the Crimean customs service be pro- 
tecting? The vacationers? 


[Ermakov] So far talk about a customs service is limited to 
rumors. 


{Baranov] What if a “Russian Crimea” movement should 
appear tomorrow in Russia, or, in the manner of Aksenov, 
some “ideas concerning a common fate,” what would the 
attitude be toward that in Crimea? 


[Ermakov] Like every normal person, I would welcome 
any movement in Russia, as well as in Belarus or Kaza- 
khstan, which could benefit the people of Crimea with its 
multi-national population. 


Law on State Program to Encourage Foreign 
Investment 


Text of Law 


944K0748A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
1] Feb 94 p5 


[Text of law: “State Program to Encourage Foreign 
Investment in Ukraine”’] 


[Text] The State Program to Encourage Foreign Invest- 
ment in Ukraine (hereinafter the Program) has been devel- 
oped proceeding from the provisions of articles 7, 14 and 
31 of Decree No. 55 of the Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine 
of 20 May 1993, “Conditions of Foreign Investment.” 


Section 1. 


Aim and Tasks of the Program 


1.1. The aim of the Program is to encourage the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in the priority areas of the 
economy of Ukraine through the granting of tax 
concessions and insurance guarantees with regard to 
the most efficient investment projects, improvement 
of the system of legal regulation of foreign investment 
and development of the infrastructure of interna- 
tional business and other prerequisites of foreign 
investment. 


1.2. The tasks of the Program are: 


—providing additional sources of financing through 
the enlistment of foreign investments; 


—making progressive structural changes in the 
economy of Ukraine; 


—developing a strong export potential; 


—raising the technical and quality levels of 
production; 


—reducing the requirements of the enterprises of 
Ukraine for power carriers and raw materials; 


—eliminating existing disproportions and shortages 
in the market of Ukraine. 
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Section 2. 


Priority Spheres for Foreign Investment 
2.1. The agro-industrial complex: 


2.1.1. The incorporation of highly productive agricul- 
tural technologies for the cultivation of agricul- 
tural crops and the breeding of livestock. 


2.1.2. The upgrading and modernization of enter- 
prises in the processing and food industries 
engaged in the procurement and supply of 
agricultural products on the basis of the latest 
technologies. 


2.1.3. The creation of the capacity and raw-materials 
base for the production of tare and packing 
materials. 


2.1.4. The development of agricultural machine- 
building. 


2.1.5. The output of equipment for the fats and oils, 
meat and dairy, flour milling, grains and bread- 
baking industries, and small shops for farms. 


2.1.6. Organization of the output of efficient chem- 
ical agents for protecting plants and agricul- 
tural grasses. 


2.2. Light industry: 


2.2.1. The expansion and modernization of produc- 
tion for the manufacture of yarn, fabric, ready- 
to-wear clothes, footwear and leather items. 


2.3. The forest-products complex: 


2.3.1. The modernization of the production of furni- 
ture and paper products. 


2.4. Machine-building: 


2.4.1. The production of television and radio gear 
and electrical household appliances. 


2.4.2. The production of rolling stock for passenger 
transport. 


2.4.3. The production of heavy cargo aircraft. 


2.4.4. The production of equipment and appliances 
for the housing and municipal sectors. 


2.4.5. The production of medical and diagnostic 
equipment. 


2.4.6. The production of modern machine tools with 
program control. 


2.5. The medical industry: 


2.5.1. The expansion and modernization of capacity 
for the output of modern pharmaceuticals and 
packaging materials for them. 


2.6. The metallurgical complex and the production of 
materials: 


2.6.1. The oxygen-conversion smelting of steel with 
continuous casting. 
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2.6.2. The production of efficient types of rolled 
metal, including with protective coverings. 


2.6.3. Powdered metallurgy. 
2.6.4. The production of tinplate, aluminum sheet 
and pipe. 
2.6.5. The production of new and non-traditional 
types of materials with specific properties. 
2.7. Fuel and power complex: 


2.7.1. The creation of new types of safe and econom- 
ical generating capacity using nuclear, thermal 
and hydroelectric power plants. 


2.7.2. The modernization of coal production and the 
processing of coal into other chemical sub- 
stances and power carriers. 


2.7.3. The development of non-traditional types of 
energy and the utilization of non-traditional 
types of power carriers. 


2.8. The transport infrastructure: 
2.8.1. The construction of high-quality auto roads. 


2.8.2. The construction and modernization of pipe- 
lines for various purposes. 


2.8.3. The modernization, expansion and technical 
refitting of international airports. 


2.8.4. The creation of ecologically safe oil-handling 
terminals. 


2.9. Communications: 


2.9.1. The creation of contemporary types of commu- 
nications using the latest technologies, 
including fiber-optic systems and systems of 
space communications. 


2.10. The chemical and petroleum-refining industry: 


2.10.1. The creation of modern types of production 
based on the fullest possible comprehensive 
refining of hydrocarbon and coking raw 
material, sulfur and poly mineral ores, as 
well as installations for the complete refining 
of oil. 


2.10.2. The output of progressive polymer materials 
and items made from them. 


2.11. The social infrastructure: 


2.11.1. The development of a network of health 
resorts, tourist complexes and recreational 
facilities. 


2.11.2. The creation of modern motel complexes. 


Section 3 


Requirements Toward Investors Who Seek Tax 
Concessions 


Investment projects with the enlistment of foreign inves- 
tors with regard to which investors aspire to receive tax, 
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customs or credit concessions or insurance guarantees 
must fall under the priority spheres that are indicated in 
Section 2 of the Program, and correspond to these criteria: 


3.1. The investment has to promote the creation of new 
jobs at enterprises at which the foreign investments 
are being made. 


3.2, The investment has to be accompanied by the intro- 
duction of modern or advanced resource-conserving 
and ecologically safe types of technology. 


3.3. The investment should be oriented toward the most 
efficient utilization of the raw-materials base of 
Ukraine. 


3.4. The investment should promote a reduction in energy 
consumption per unit of the product being manufac- 
tured. 


3.5, The products of an enterprise with foreign invest- 
ments have to be market-competitive in international 
markets. 


The determination that an investment project with the 
enlistment of foreign investment corresponds to the afore- 
mentioned requirements is made by the Agency for Inter- 
national Cooperation and Investment, based on the find- 
ings of an independent expert commission that is created 
by that Agency. 


The Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine prepares and pub- 
lishes, through the Agency for International Cooperation 
and Investment, lists of the enterprises in which foreign 
investments are made—provided the criteria indicated in 
this section of the Program are upheld—that entail the 
granting of additional tax, customs and credit concessions 
or insurance guarantees. These concessions may be granted 
for investments in other entities that are not indicated on 
those lists as well, if they correspond to the criteria of this 
section of the Program and are made in the spheres 
indicated in Section 2 of the Program. 


Foreign investments in enterprises that are indicated in the 
lists of the Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine are made on 
the basis of competition among investment projects. 


Section 4 


The Substance of the Concessions That Are Granted in 
Pelation to Investment Projects in the Priority Spheres 


Foreign investment projects in the priority spheres indi- 
cated in Section 4 of the Program receive the following 
concessions, provided they meet the criteria in Section 3 of 
the Program: 


4.1. The use of accelerated depreciation standards for 
machinery and equipment. 


4.2. The period of exemption from taxation of profits 
(income) stipulated by Article 31 of the Decree of the 
Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine, “Conditions of 
Foreign Investment,” is increased regardless of the 
amount of foreign investment by one year for invest- 
ments of up to 500,000 dollars U.S. inclusive, for two 
years for investments from more than 500,000 to five 
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4.3. 


4.4, 


4.5. 


4.6. 


million dollars U.S. inclusive, for three years for 
investments of more than five million to 50 million 
dollars U.S., and for five years for investments of 
more than 50 million dollars U.S. 


The granting of a tax credit on beneficial terms with 
regard to those types of taxes that are subject to 
payment in the first three years of existence of an 
enterprise with foreign investments. The indicated 
concession pertains exclusively to items 2.1.1—2.1.5 
and 2.4.1. 


The return of 50 percent of the import duty paid for 
bringing across the border from abroad goods for 
industrial purposes, and 100 percent for parts, units 
and assemblies imported under cooperation, if their 
use for the production of the enterprise with foreign 
investments is certified. This concession is applicable 
for the span of five years from the moment of 
approval of the foreign investment project by 
the Agency for International Cooperation and 
Investment. 


The granting by authorized banks of credits on bene- 
ficial terms from a special budgetary fund that is 
created for that purpose, and on the basis of a credit 
agreement that must be approved by the Agency for 
International Cooperation and Investment and the 
Ministry of Finance of Ukraine. 


Insurance for the investment risks through a special 
budgetary fund for insurance guarantees. 


Section 5 


Improvement of the Legal Regulation of Foreign 


Investment 


It is essential, in order to create reliable legal guarantees 
with regard to foreign investment: 


9.4. 


5.2. 


5.3. 


5.4. 


5.5. 


To resolve the issue of granting enterprises with 
foreign investments that have the status of a legal 
person in Ukraine the right to own the plot of land on 
which the objects of the investment are located. 


To simplify the procedure for the participation of 
foreign investors in the process of privatizing state 


property. 


To develop and adopt a procedure to compensate 
foreign investors for losses, including lost profits and 
moral losses, that are caused as a result of unlawful 
actions or the unlawful inaction of state bodies of 
Ukraine and their officials. 


To make changes and additions to the Decree of the 
Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine, “Conditions of 
Foreign Investment,” with regard to simplifying 
registration procedures connected with foreign 
investment. 


To prepare and reach bilateral agreements with the 
countries that are the principal economic partners of 
Ukraine, as well as countries that could potentially be 
a source for enlisting foreign investments, to 
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encourage and mutually protect investments and 
agreements on avoiding double taxation. 


To adopt laws on the protection of intellectual prop- 
erty in accordance with prevailing international trea- 
ties (conventions) in this sphere, with the aim of 
creating conditions for investments associated with 
high technologies in Ukraine. 


Section 6 


Development of the Infrastructure of International 
Business and Other Preconditions of Foreign 
Investment 


It is essential, in order to create suitable conditions for 
enlisting foreign investment: 


6.1 


6.2. 


6.3. 


6.4. 


6.5. 


6.6. 


6.7. 


. To make marked improvements in the operating 


techniques of the funds exchanges, commercial banks 
and insurance companies of Ukraine, create inter- 
sector networks of investment companies and funds 
of trust and holding companies, auditing and con- 
sulting firms with the enlistment in collaboration and 
consultation of specialists from the UN, the World 
Bank, the European Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, the Commission of the 
European Union and other international organiza- 
tions, as well as leading foreign firms. 


To create within the Agency for International Coop- 
eration and Investment a State Register of foreign 
investors and databases on the objects of foreign 
investment in Ukraine. 


To create a Ukrainian Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, to which would be assigned the func- 
tions of granting beneficial credit as envisaged by 
Paragraph 4.5 of the Program. 


To create a National Insurance Company of Ukraine 
to insure risks as envisaged in Paragraph 4.6 of the 


Program. 


To create an automated information system that 
would support the efficient search for partners in the 
sphere of foreign investment, as well as a suitable 
regimen for consultative discussions on issues of law, 
finance, credit, insurance and technical and economic 
expert analysis of investment projects. 


To arrange for the issue of an anthology of laws and 
other official documents of Ukraine on questions of 
investment and foreign-economic activity in Ukraine 
in the English, German, French, Spanish and Arab 
languages, as well as references and an information 
bulletin on questions of foreign investments. 


To implement, in the shortest possible time, the 
introduction of statistical reporting in Ukraine on the 
processes of foreign investment based on the utiliza- 
tion of a system of national transactions and balance 
of payments of Ukraine in conformity with interna- 
tional standards for accounting and reporting. 
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6.8. To designate the ba.c educational institutions in 
Ukraine and abroad for the training and retraining of 
national specialists on questions of management, 
financing, credit, insurance, currency operations and 
operations with securities, banking, accounting, 
auditing and international law, and to develop a 
system of state certification of the national educa- 
tional institutions that are conducting training in 


those areas. 
Section 7 
The Role of the Regions of Ukraine in Encouraging 
Foreign Investment 


The Council of Ministers of the Republic of Crimea, 
oblast, and Kiev and Sevastopol city state administrations 
can develop and approve their own programs to encourage 
foreign investment proceeding from the specific nature of 
the economy of the corresponding regions. These regional 
programs are realized through concessions that are granted 
within the limits of the corresponding local taxes and 
levies, as well as the budgetary funds of the corresponding 


regions. 


This Program may be amended and clarified by resolution 
of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine proceeding from changes 
in the economic situation, the appearance of new problems 
that require solution, and the gaining of experience in the 
sphere of enlisting foreign investment. 


The Law of Ukraine on the State to Encourage 
Foreign Investment in Ukraine 


The Supreme Soviet of Ukraine decrees: 


To establish that the relations associated with encouraging 
foreign investments in Ukraine and the establishment of 
the basic priorities for foreign investment in the economy 
of Ukraine are regulated by the State Program to 
Encourage Foreign Investment in Ukraine appended to 
this Law, and is an inalienable part of it. 


President of Ukraine L. Kravchuk 
City of Kiev, 17 December 1993 


Decree on Law’s Implementation 


944K0748B Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
I] Feb 94p5 


[Text of decree] 

[Text] 
Decree of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine on the 
Procedure for the Entry Intu Force of the Law of 


Ukraine “The State Program to Encourage Foreign 
Investment in Ukraine” 


The Supreme Soviet of Ukraine decrees: 


1. That the Law of Ukraine “The State Program to 
Encourage Foreign Investment in Ukraine” enter into 
force as of | March 1994, 


2. That the concessions stipulated by Section 4 of the State 
Program enter into force as of | April 1994, 
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3. That the Agency for International Cooperation and 
Investment be charged with the realization of the State 
Program to Encourage Foreign Investment in Ukraine. 
That this Agency be invested with the authority to 
designate that the investment projects with the enlist- 
ment of foreign investors conform to the criteria stipu- 
lated in the State Program to Encourage Foreign Invest- 
ment in Ukraine. 


4. That the Commission of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine 
on Foreign Affairs submit proposals for the review of 
the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine within two months with 
regard to bringing the legislation of Ukraine into con- 
formity with this Law. 


Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine I. Plyushch 
City of Kiev, 17 December 1993 


Ukraine Said to ‘Pirate’ Russian Fuel to West 
Europe 

944K0811A Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
22 Feb 94 p 1 


[Unattributed item: “Pirates Against Their Will”} 


[Text] Due to the fuel shortage Ukraine is compelled to 
drain Russian gas in pipelines flowing in transit to West 
European countries. An ITAR—TASS correspondent was 
informed about this by one of the Ukrgazprom executives 
who wished to remain unanimous. Ukrgazprom represen- 
tatives refused to indicate the amount of gas taken from 
Russia in that manner. 


As indicated by material released by the UNIAN agency, 
thanks to its energetic “pirating,” Ukraine provided 
heating for communal needs and prevented stoppage of 
major industrial enterprises during the recent freezing 
weather. At present the situation is becoming stabilized as 
temperatures start to rise. Several more days, however, will 
be needed in order to renew the export delivery of Russian 
gas in full volume. In accordance with Ukrainian - Russian 
agreements such acts require payment of fines. 


Recent Currency Emission Suspected, New 
Inflationary Round Anticipated 


944K0811B Moscow LESNAYA GAZETA in Russian 
17 Feb 94 p 1 


[Article by V. Kuznechikov: “Has the Ukrainian National 
Bank Capitulated Again?”’] 


[Text] Reliable sources reveal that the National Bank of 
Ukraine, heeding arguments of the Cabinet of Ministers, 
allocated around four trillion karbovantsy for the stabili- 
zation fund. It is believed that the stabilization fund will be 
used to ensure timely payment of pensions and wages. It is 
highly probable that part of the funds will be used to pay of 
debts to agriculture and to increase the working capital of 
a number of enterprises, including those in the wood- 
working branch. All that is fine. However, from the same 
sources indicate that those trillions were hardly stored in 
the basement of the National Bank. Which means... 
Exactly. Serious apprehensions appear that the printing 
press was once again put to work. If that is the case then it 
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is easy to imagine the catastrophic consequences of 
another emission. “Greenbacks” will rise sharply, while 
Ukrainian “candy wrappers” will go down. It is not 
unlikely that in a week or so a dollar will fetch 60,000 
karbovantsy, if not more. It is not difficult to guess what 
unlimited opportunities will appear for foreign investors 
wishing to participate in our ill-starred privatization. 
Unless the government introduces protective measures 
they will be able to buy-up the country for a song. All of 
it—down to the last bolt. It is true that some of the 
optimists are nurturing the hope that occasionally even 
those sources worthy of attention can be wrong. 


Meanwhile the dollar to karbovanets exchange rate in Kiev 
is already one to 59,000. Unfortunately the predictions are 
coming true. 


Overview of 1993 Lvov Oblast Socio-Economic 
Statistics 


944K0812A Lvov ZA VILNU UKRAYINU in Ukrainian 
22 Jan 94 pl 


[Article by Yevheniya Romaniv: “The Old Year in the 
Mirror of Statistics’’] 


[Text] Enough of wordy indignation over our economy. 
Even the sharpest, most withering and insulting diatribes 
are just “commentary” to which the latest feeble govern- 
ment has already adjusted. We can only console ourselves 
that it is doing so little that there will be fewer mistakes to 
correct later. Better to talk specifics—statistical figures, 
and look at the example of Lvov Oblast to see how well 
we’re managing in our independent state. 


Labor. In 1993 the volume of industrial output fell by 15.9 
percent—more than three billion karbovantsy in monetary 
terms. December was the laziest of the 12 brother months 
(a 29.6-percent decline), meaning the crisis is getting 
worse. Nor did January put a stop to our decline; many 
enterprises, after all, started their new business year with 
the holidays. Two thirds of the oblast’s enterprises reduced 
their output, especially the Yavorov and Rozdol sulphur 
operations, the tobacco factory, the Drogobych Oil 
Refinery, and the Elektron and Kineskop associations, 
where the decline ranged from 64.9 to 31 percent. 


Farm work ended the year with just one plus on the chart 
of its basic indicators—grain production. Everything else 
(sugar beets, flax, potatoes, vegetables) shows nothing but 
minuses. Still, almost all the planned areas have been sown 
for grain and fodder for the next crop. 


Meat production, like milk yields, declined between 31 
and | percent in all rayons. The “champions” were the 
livestock farmers of Nikolayevskiy, Pustomytovskiy, and 
Busskiy rayons (meat), and Brodovskiy and Mostisskiy 
rayons (milk)}—not counting the hill territories, of course. 
The champion laggards were Gorodokskiy and Mostisskiy 
rayons, where egg production declined by 98 and 82 
percent, respectively. 


Prices. It was this pathetic labor output, clearly, that 
produced the chronic goods shortage, especially food—and 
immediately, secret prices reacted; lately they have been 
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on the verge of jumping even higher. Throughout 1993 
they rose by an average of 44 percent a month (70 percent 
in December). Leading the way were oil, fish products, and 
margarine (103-fold and 90-fold increases in the year), 
eggs, bread, butter, tea, meat, and dairy goods (81-fold to 
71-fold), alcoholic beverages, sugar, cheese, confections, 
and groats (63-fold to 50-fold). 


The cost of non-food products kept rising. The biggest 
jump (90-fold to 50-fold) was in hand soap and detergents, 
knit goods, and building materials. In price policy, 1993 
was most discriminatory toward children, although it was 
only making up earlier imbalances caused by artificially 
reducing prices on those goods under populist slogans that 
were economically unsound. Preschoolers’ clothing 
jumped 170-fold (!) while women’s rose 102-fold and 
men’s 82.9-fold. 


In village markets, prices on honey, oil, lard, poultry, and 
eggs rose 82-fold to 55-fold. Sales in the markets, as in the 
stores, declined due to people’s reduced purchasing power. 
On the black market, the highest prices were on children’s 
clothing and shoes, furniture, electrical appliances, per- 
fume, caviar, and imported food items. 


Wages. It’s not by chance we're discussing wages right after 
prices, although they ought to be tied to labor. By objective 
economic laws, everyone should receive as much as he 
earns. Hence, if a plant’s output declines there ought to be 
minuses on the payroll too. Our wage system, brought up in 
a troubled home where Mother Labor’s vote counted less 
than Father Social Protection’s, took the wrong path. 
Instead of going according to the results of output, wages 
blindly followed prices and neglected their own worth 
month by month. The result: overall production has 
dropped appreciably while pay has risen substantially. In 
November, for example, average wages rose by 25.4 percent 
to 254,900 karbovantsy. That’s the result of a destructive 
price policy that is out of sync with labor output and 
remuneration. We preach world prices but ignore world 
production and world wage levels. That’s why we’re in such 
a fix. Even that big pay jump in November—received in 
December, by the way—was not enough to cover the cost of 
December’s grocery basket. Compare average wages of 
254,900 with fixed food costs of 416,943 karbovantsy. 


The very concept of “average wages” today is doubtful. 
The gap between the highest and lowest average sectorial 
wages widened greatly—8.3-fold in November, for 
example. Wage fluctuations are even greater between spe- 
cific sectors. Workers in financial organs (banks) and 
insurance were paid an average of 1,216,700 karbovantsy, 
versus 146,500 in health care and social security and 
165,500 in culture. In industry, wages were 296,300, but 
this relatively decent figure was due to miners; workers in 
other trades got considerably less. 


Demography. Given these statistics, I think, we can under- 
stand the continuing demographic decline in 1993. Nat- 
ural increase fell by 40 percent over the year and stood at 
1.2 per 1,000 inhabitants, versus 2 per 1,000 in 1992. I* 
was due to a birth rate that fell from 13.2 to 12.6 per 1,000 
combined with a death rate that rose from 11.2 to 11.4 per 
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1,000. In all civilized countries, demographic indicators 
lead every other statistic. Prosperity there is not measured 
by the number of cars or kilograms of sausage per inhab- 
itant but by the standard of living in the particular coun- 
try—because people who live well live a long time. Sad to 
say, we can’t be proud of that statistic or any other. 


Let Bismarck’s statement that every nation has the gov- 
ernment it deserves be our guide during this pre-election 
period. And although we won’t be electing a government 
but a parliament, it will still have to approve the Cabinet of 
Ministers and will determine whether it deserves the 
people’s trust. Which depends on us. Let’s not be wrong! 


1993 Economic Statistics Summarized 


944K0779A Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
8 Feb 94 p 3 


{Report of the Ministry of Statistics of Ukraine on 
Ukraine’s Socioeconomic Situation in 1993: “The 
Prolonged Crisis Continues”] 


[Text] In 1993, the gross domestic product in the economy 
of Ukraine decreased by 14 percent for the year, the 
produced national income—by 15 percent, and national 
labor productivity—by 13 percent. The trend in the slump 
in the gross national product and national income con- 
tinues, although some slowing down in its rate has been 
noted. 


Difficulties with material-technical supplies, the disrup- 
tion in economic relations, the continuous increase in 
prices, and the insolvency of enterprises have led to a 
further drop in industrial production. The slow process in 
destatization did not give positive results. A reduction in 
production occurred at enterprises of almost all forms of 
property, except collective, but its negligible proportion 
had no effect on the results of the work of all of industry. 


While in the first half year of 1993, the rates of cuts in 
production slowed down somewhat, in the second half of 
the year the slump in production intensified and for the 
whole year exceeded 7 percent. Labor productivity fell by 
3 percent. Every second enterprise reduced the volume of 
production of products compared to last year. The biggest 
slump in production was in enterprises of the oil refining, 
chemical and petrochemical, and coal industries, in fer- 
rous metallurgy, the building materials industry, and in 
light industry. 


The intensification of crisis phenomena in industry is 
connected in some measure with the reduction in produc- 
tion volumes in the fuel-energy complex. The extraction of 
the basic types of fuel in a standard calculation was 
reduced for the year by 12 percent. The extraction of oil 
and gas condensate was less by 5 percent, coal—by 13 
percent, including coke—by 17 percent, and gas—by 8 
percent. As a result of a decrease in extraction and a 
reduction in imported deliveries, the volumes of refined 
oil decreased by 15 million tonnes, or by 39 percent, and, 
as a consequence, the output of motor vehicle gas was cut 
by 35 percent (1.9 million tonnes), diesel fuel by 24 percent 
(2 million tonnes), mazut fuel by 40 percent (7 million 
tonnes). The shortage of fuel affected the volumes of 
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production of electric power—at thermal electric power 
stations whose share in the total development of electric 
power exceeds 60 percent. For the year, the thermal power 
stations cut the production of electric power by 16 percent, 
as a result of which its total output decreased by 9 percent. 
At the same time, more electric power was produced by 
nuclear and hydroelectric power stations (by 2 and 39 
percent, respectively) than in 1992. 


The tense situation with the production and supply of 
fuel-energy resources had a negative effect on other 
branches of industry, and especially on metallurgy, one of 
the most fuel and energy-consuming industries. By com- 
parison with the 1992 level, the production of all of the 
main types of products of industry decreased. 


Production was cut in nonferrous metallurgy enterprises, 
in the chemical industry, in machine building, and in the 
building materials industry. 


The situation remained difficult in agriculture in 1993. At 
the same time, some symptoms of its stabilization 
appeared. The rates of reduction in the production of 
agricultural products were reduced substantially. The 
volume of gross products in comparison with the previous 
year decreased only by 2 percent, and, at the same time, 
plant-growing products increased by 7 percent. 


Farms of all categories produced 45.6 million tonnes of 
grain in weight after processing, which is 18.3 percent 
more than in 1992; sugar beets (factory)}—33.6 million 
tonnes (by 16.8 percent); potatoes—20.9 million tonnes 
(by. 3.3 percent more); vegetables—5.8 million tonnes 
(10.1 percent more); and sunflowers—2.2 million tonnes 
(at the level of the previous year). 


The situation in livestock raising remains acute. 
Sovkhozes and collective and interfarm agricultural enter- 
prises in 1993 produced 2.6 million tonnes of meat in live 
weight, which is 23 percent less than in 1992; 11.6 million 
tonnes of milk (by 10 percent less); 6.1 billion eggs of all 
types (by 18 percent less). The production of livestock 
products in subsidiary farms of the population increased. 


A negative trend in the reduction of the total number of 
cattle and a drop in its productivity in the public sector 
continued. 


Capital construction during the report period was charac- 
terized by an imbalance between investment programs and 
the financial capabilities for their implementation in con- 
nection with the continuous increase in prices for building 
materials and energy sources. 


Because of inadequate financing (in the main), the start-up 
program for putting important production and environ- 
mental protection facilities into operation was not imple- 
mented. Out of 343 facilities that were included by name 
in Ukraine’s 1993 state contract, only one-sixth were put 
into operation, of which almost a fourth were only partially 
implemented. 


A further worsening occurred in 1993 in the condition of 
national economic and passenger transportation by all 
types of transport of the country. 
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During 1993, the unbalance of state finances became more 
pronounced. According to preliminary data of the Min- 
istry of Finance of Ukraine, the consolidated budget of 
Ukraine for the year came to a deficit of 7.9 trillion 
karbovantsy, which constituted 6.8 percent with respect to 
the gross domestic product. 


There was an expenditure from the budget for the national 
economy of 12.6 trillion karbovantsy, or 21.8 percent of all 
expenditures; for defense—2.8 trillion karbovantsy, or 4.9 
percent; for administration—3 trillion karbovantsy, or 5.2 
percent, and the expenditures associated with the elimina- 
tion of the aftereffects of the Chernobyl catastrophe 
totaled 1.8 trillion karbovantsy, which is 0.7 trillion kar- 
bovantsy less than the payments to this fund. 


The deficit of the state budget for 1993 totaled 10.3 trillion 
karbovantsy, and in December alone it increased by 2.9 
trillion karbovantsy, or by 39 percent. Expenditures for the 
social protection of the population made up a substantial 
share of the expenditures of the state budget—37.4 percent 
of all expenditures. 


The volumes of credit investments of the banking system 
in the national economy for | January 1994 totaled 54 
trillion karbovantsy. The emission of money for the year 
increased by a factor of 25 and totaled 12.3 trillion 
karbovantsy. 


The monetary incomes of the population totaled 65.7 
trillion karbovantsy. The expenditures of the population 
totaled 54.2 trillion karbovantsy. The wages of the workers 
of the state sector of the economy for last year increased 
almost by a factor of 50 and in December 1993 totaled 
793,000 karbovantsy, as compared to 16,000 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1992. The average monthly wage of 
kolkhoz workers increased for the year by a factor of 29.5 
and totaled 106,000 karbovantsy. The level of inflation 
rose significantly in 1993. Prices for consumer goods and 
paid services increased by more than a factor of 100. 


The labor resources of Ukraine in 1993 totaled more than 
29 million persons. A total of 557,500 temporarily unem- 
ployed citizens were registered with the state employment 
service. For 1993, 11 billion karbovantsy were expended 
from the population employment assistance fund for 
unemployment benefits. 


The size of the population of Ukraine on | January 1994 
was 52.135 million persons, and it decreased in compar- 
ison with 1993 by 0.2 percent, or by 109,000 persons. 


More than one-fourth of the entire population of Ukraine 
consists of pensioners, whose number is increasing every 
year. The government has undertaken measures for the 
social protection of the population. 


The crime-conducive situation has remained difficult. The 
number of crimes registered by organs of Internal Affairs 
exceeded the level of 1992 by 12 percent and totaled 
539,300 cases; every fourth registered crime is grave. 


An extremely tense situation, conditioned by a sharp 
decrease in the output of commodities, has developed in 
the consumer market. For the year they were produced in 
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the amount of 74 trillion karbovantsy at wholesale factory 
prices, which is 16.5 percent less than in 1992. In 1993, the 
quality composition of the food ration of the population 
deteriorated. The consumption of meat and meat products 
was only 46 kilograms, which is less in comparison with 
the previous year by 7 kilograms, milk and milk prod- 
ucts—275 kilograms (less by 10 kilograms), eggs—193 
each (less by 34 eggs), fish and fish products—3.2 kilo- 
grams (less by 4.1 kilograms), sunflower oil—-8 kilograms 
(less by 2.6 kilograms), sugar—39 kilograms (6 kilograms 
less). There was an increase in the consumption of bakery 
products, potatoes, fruit, berries, grapes, vegetables, and 
melons and gourds. 


aan 


Seventy-one stock exchanges were established in the 
republic, and 41 were conducting practical activity. The 
volumes of concluded agreements on the exchanges totaled 
313 billion karbovantsy, which is more than in 1992 by a 
factor of almost 10. The growth was due mainly to high 
prices for food products, commodities, and services. 


According to preliminary data, the volume of the foreign 
trade turnover of Ukraine with countries that were formed 
on the territory of the former USSR for 1993 totaled 58.8 
trillion karbovantsy, including exports—20.7 trillion kar- 
bovantsy and imports—38.1 trillion karbovantsy, which 
resulted in a negative balance in foreign trade of 17.4 
trillion (mainly owing to payments for natural gas, oil, and 
oil products), including with the Russian Federation— 
12.6 trillion. The Russian Federation has the biggest share 
in the foreign trade turnover of Ukraine with states of the 
former USSR—75 percent. 


In the second half of 1993, the process of destatization of 
the property of industrial enterprises accelerated some- 
what. The proportion of enterprises of a nonstate form of 
property in the overall number of enterprises increased to 
32 percent, as compared with 25 percent in 1992. These 
enterprises produced output for 47 trillion karbovantsy, or 
29 percent of the total volume of products. The process of 
the destatization of enterprises in the sphere of services is 
continuing. The number of leased enterprises of everyday 
services of the population is increasing. The process of 
privatization of the tate housing fund has started and has 
picked up consider ‘° speed. 


Support for Private . - -’prise Strong 


944K0761A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
23 Feb 94 p 2 


[Article by Doctor of Philosophical Sciences Valeriy 
Khmelko, chief of the department of sociology of the 
Kiev-Mohyla Academy University, under the rubric “Elec- 
tion 94—27 March”: “Deep Down, Most of Us Are 
Private Operators’’} 


[Text] Given that the greatest concern of voters is the 
condition of the economy, their attitudes toward the main 
alternatives on which various proposals for overcoming 
the economic crisis are actually based are particularly 
interesting. The well-known political forces fall on the 
common ideological cliche of “capitalism or socialism” in 
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order to characterize the opposition of these alternatives. 
However, this merely makes the essence of the issue 
mythical because actually this is about the opposition of 
two kinds of “capitalism”: one—with free competition, 
which defends the right of man to private economic 
activities and ensures free competition among various 
forms of ownership and organization of production, and 
the other, which we are directly familiar with, is state- 
monopoly capitalism, which bans (or extremely con- 
strains) private economic activities by the people, destroys 
free competition, and protects the monopoly of the 
machinery of state on the command management of the 
entire economy. 


Capital forms the economic foundation of both these sys- 
tems. However, in the former case it is mostly private 
capital, and in the latter case solely state capital. For almost 
60 years (since the end of the 1920's) we have lived under 
the absolute dominance of state property and its adminis- 
trators. In the last few years (since the late 1980's), a small 
proportion of capital, approximately 8 percent, has become 
private. At present, when state capital remains dominant 
but the process of privatization is advancing somehow, 
albeit at a snail’s pace, Ukraine is confronted with the 
decisive choice of who to elect to the new parliament: those 
who will stop the development of private enterprise or, on 
the contrary, those who will support its development. 


At present, not only the fate of Ukrainian independence 
but also the welfare of a majority of Ukraine’s citizens 
hinge on the correct resolution of this issue. For this reason 
the attitude of voters toward the development of private 
enterprise in Ukraine and, accordingly, toward private 
property is particularly interesting. 


What is the opinion of urban voters? 


Only 11 percent of those surveyed believe that private 
enterprise should not be developed, 14 percent refrained 
from giving a firm answer, and an impressive majority—75 
percent—believe that private enterprise shoula be devel- 
oped. More than one-half of the latter come out in favor of 
developing private enterprise as rapidly as possible. 


These data indicate that despite the catastrophic condition 
of the economy and the efforts of certain forces to pass off 
the appearance of the private enterprise sector as the main 
reason for the economic crisis and impoverishment of the 
people, a majority of people do not believe this (75 percent 
of urban voters amounts to more than one-half of all 
voters). In the last two years the proportion of urban 
residents who do believe it has increased only slightly. 
According to data in surveys by the Kiev International 
Institute of Sociology together with the research depart- 
ment of the U.S. Information Agency (USIA) in December 
1991 and November 1992, at the time respectively 6 and 
10 percent of those polled among the urban population 
(answering the same questions as this time) came out 
against the development of private enterprise. On both 
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occasions, 83 percent came out in favor of developing 
private enterprise—only 8 percent more than at present. 


It is also important to note that opponents of the develop- 
ment of private enterprise are almost 1.5 times less 
numerous among those who intend to turn out for the 
elections and those who are not sure than among those who 
do not intend to turn out. On the other hand, supporters of 
the development of private enterprise account for 69 
percent of those who do not intend to vote and 72 percent 
among those who are not sure, whereas among the voters 
who intend to vote the proportion of supporters of private 
enterprise comes to 79 percent. Of these, 42 percent came 
out in favor of developing private enterprise as fast as 
possible, and 37 percent believe that private enterprise 
should be developed slowly and gradually. 


Among the urban population as a whole, men (79 percent) 
came out in favor of developing private enterprise more 
often then women (71 percent). This support falls with age 
(from 86 percent among young people to 59 percent among 
those over 60) and grows with the educational level. 
Among those with less than a secondary education, 57 
percent of urban residents have a positive attitude toward 
private enterprise, among those with a complete secondary 
education—77 percent, and among those with a higher 
education—87 percent. The proportion of such voters is 
notably greater among students (95 percent), managers (89 
percent), servicemen (88 percent), and specialists (86 per- 
cent) than among clerical employees (79 percent) and 
workers (76 percent), and especially retirees (58 percent). 
Among unskilled workers, 64 percent came out in favor of 
private enterprise, whereas among skilled workers the 
figure was 82 percent. 


Overall support for the development of private enterprise 
is actually the same among Ukrainians and Russians 
(73-74 percent). However, “gradualists,” if you will, the 
supporters of the slow and gradual implementation of this 
development, are somewhat more numerous among 
Ukrainians—37 percent compared to 32 percent among 
Russians. Among the latter, “radicals,” supporters of the 
fastest possible development of private enterprise, are 
somewhat more numerous: 41 percent against 37 percent 
among Ukrainians. 


The difference between the urban populations of the 
Western and Eastern Regions is even greater in this regard. 
The proportion of “gradualists” among voters in the West 
(45 percent) is considerably greater than in the East (25 
percent), and the proportion of “radicals” in the East (41 
percent) is somewhat greater than in the West (35 percent). 


However, in general it might make sense for candidates for 
Supreme Council deputy to factor in the fact that even in 
the east of Ukraine an impressive majority, two-thirds of 
those surveyed, come out in favor of the development of 
private enterprise. This is to say nothing about the south 
and the center, where more than three-quarters of urban 
voters come out in favor of it, and in particular the west, 
where this proportion reaches four-fifths. 
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Minister Views Import-Export Regulations 
AU0103100294 Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
24 Feb 94 p 3 


{Interview with Minister of External Economic Ties Oleh 
lvanovych Slyepichev, by Anatoliy Kraslyanskyy; place 
and date not given: “Commerce is not Trade. Commerce Is 
an Art, or How Can Anyone at the External Economic 
Department Be Optimistic in 1994?”] 


[Text] A package of documents that will regulate our coun- 
try’s foreign economic activity in 1994 has been submitted to 
Ukraine’s Supreme Council for consideration. It will be a 
continuation of work started at the end of last year, when the 
Ministry of External Economic Ties asked Ukraine's 
Supreme Council to introduce certain changes into those 
governmental edicts that regulate export-import relations. 
We turned to minister O. Slyepichev with a request to 
comment on the changes that will take place in 1994 in this 
branch, which is important for independent Ukraine. 


[Slyepichev] Just two years have passed since Ukraine 
achieved its independence, and it is perfectly understand- 
able that now, during the period of development of our 
young state, we must create our own system of external 
economic relations with the world community. This is a 
quite complex process—the system will improve in the 
course of years, but one thing may be said with certainty: 
Ukraine’s external economic policy must be nationwide, 
clear and legally balanced, and not narrow and 


departmental. 


{Kraslyanskyy] What proposals did the External Economic 
Department submit to the Supreme Council and what does 
it primarily want to achieve this year? 


[Slyepichev] First is the encouragement of exports through 
extensively liberalizing export policy. For this, it is envis- 
aged to abolish the double use of the nontariff (quota or 
nonquota) and tariff (extra-quota or taxed) regulation of 
exports of the same types of goods, to introduce preferred 
issuing of quotas to producers of corresponding products, 
and to improve the sale of quotas at auctions. 


However, it is also necessary to know how to use quotas. On 
last year’s example, we know that our country produced 
more than 25 million tonnes of metal, but only about 8 
million tonnes were in fact sold. In my opinion, it is 
necessary to establish a procedure to have quotas passed on 
to other exporters if they are not used within three months. 


Second, the provision of an effective structure of exports 
and the formation of imports taking into account the 
interests of national producers. It is extremely important 
to separate exports from imports, to revise the rates of 
customs duty on imports during barter operations, pro- 
ceeding from the required supply of critical imports, 
especially raw materials. The purchase of those products, 
which are manufactured or may be manufactured in 
Ukraine, must be limited. 


I believe that it is necessary in 1994 to introduce import 
quotas to use our Currency resources rationally. 
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Third, it is necessary to intensify state control over 
external trade operations and to ensure the timely and full 
transfer of hard-currency earnings to the State Currency 
Fund, In my opinion, to this end, we must adopt a system 
of guaranteed settlements for highly-liquid types of prod- 
ucts, | do not only mean preliminary payments, but also, 
for example, methods of closed accrediting in Ukrainian 
banks. When goods cross the border, such a letter of credits 
is opened, and the hard currency remains in our state. 
Besides, it is necessary substantially to reduce hard- 
currency accounts opened by national exporters abroad 
with the permission of Ukraine’s National Bank and 
radically to revise the procedure for granting such rights. 


Finally, to ensure that, during our integration into the 
system of world trade, the state will not be answerable for 
the carelessness and incompetence of its exporters, it is 
necessary to set, on a monthly basis, indicative prices of 
main types of export products on traditional international 
markets and their minimal levels below which exports are 
forbidden. 


It is only with the help of such a complex of measures that 
we will be able to ensure the reduction of the trade deficit, 
improve external solvency, and earn hard currency in 
amounts sufficient for our important internal needs. 


[Kraslyanskyy] There has recently been much talk on 
establishing special conditions for exports. What is behind 
this talk and will there be certain restrictions to the state’s 
advantage? 


[Slyepichev] I think that, in our conditions, this is a per- 
fectly normal phenomenon. There are things that are stra- 
tegically important for us: Nonferrous metals, petroleum 
products, precious metals, and so on, whose sale must only 
be in the hands of special authorized exporters. However, 
they must be appointed on the basis of competition. 


Besides, the state must also control some types of export 
products (weapons, metal products, or agricultural raw 
materials) that may earn us particularly large amounts of 
hard currency. In accordance with state contracts, manufac- 
turing enterprises or individual external trade organizations 
will sell these goods on a tender basis with state guarantees 
for the deliveries from storage of enterprises to ports. All 
money obtained from such sales must be transferred to the 
state budget. This approach will only do us good. 


|Kraslyanskyy] Your strategy is clear, and it seems to be 
instrumental at this stage of economic management. How- 
ever, to implement it, it may be necessary radically to 
change the legislative basis. Will you be proposing a new 
bill on external economic activity? 


[Slyepichev] We have a rather good law on external eco- 
nomic activity, and the Supreme Council did the right 
thing in canceling additional decrees in this sphere. Min- 
istry specialists and scientists did their best just to intro- 
duce certain amendments, reflecting today’s realities, and 
the law will work fine. Businessmen and business circles 
need, first and foremost, stability in the economic policy, 
and this stability may only be ensured by legislation. 
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Kraslyanskyy] To conclude our conversation, are you in 

vor of restoring the management of internal trade at a 
State level? How, do you think, this problem may be 
resolved? 


[Slyepichev] It is true that, today, we are criticized for 
Creating administrations for questions of trade, but there 
can be no talk of returning to the old times. We are doing 
everything to establish order in the provision of people with 
basic commodities and are trying to renew everything good 
that we had, for example, the holding of wholesale industrial 
fairs, with the participation of several oblasts, where con- 
sumer goods may be purchased. However, the main thing is 
that there must be single norms and rules for accounting and 
controlling commodity circulation for all those who are 
engaged in trade, irrespective of the form of ownership. 


Trade must be carried on properly, proceeding from the 
knowledge of the conditions prevailing in the world, 
market laws, and exchange rates. 


Problem of Disposal of Nuclear Waste Examined 


Ukraine’s Options Viewed 
Kiev ZELENYY SVIT in Ukrainian No 3, Feb 1994 p 4 


[Interview with Dmytro Paviovych Khrushchov, head of 
Lithology Department, Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
Institute of Geological Sciences: “Consultation With Geol- 
Ogists Needed To Avoid Mistakes”; place and date not 
given) 

[Text] We received a letter from Poltava’s Zelenyy Svit 
[Green World] Association expressing alarm over uncon- 
trolled development of nuclear energy in Ukraine. 
“Ukraine’s citizens want answers: Where are they going to 
store highly radioactive wastes adding up to 30-40 kilo- 
grams per tonne of spent fuel? Will they be safe during 
transport? Have the scientific problems of storing the 
wastes in Ukraine been worked out?” Ways to safeguard the 
wastes are the subject of our correspondent’s interview with 
Dmytro Paviovych Khrushchov, head of the Lithology 
Department, Ukrainian Academy of Sciences Institute of 


Geological Sciences. 


[Correspondent] Dmytro Pavlovych, how urgent is the 
problem of storing radioactive wastes in Ukraine? 


{[Khrushchov] The basic source of such wastes here is the 
operation of AESes [nuclear power plants], also the fallout 
from the Chernobyl AES disaster. According to experts of 
DKBYaE [State Committee on the Use of Nuclear Energy], 
the amount of radioactive wastes subject to burial in deep 
geologic formations by the year 2010 will be about 60,000 
cubic meters. Plans used to call for sending the wastes to 
Russia for processing, but now Russia has a law banning the 
burial of wastes from other countries, so now we even have 
to take back the wastes we sent there earlier. There’s really 
only one way to solve the problem: bury the hazardous 
material in our territory in suitable geologic formations 
capable of keeping it safely isolated from the biosphere. 


[Correspondent] How are other countries handling the 
problem? 
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{[Khrushchov] Many countries have been researching and 
experimenting with the problem for 20 to 30 years; the 
work is laborious and takes considerable capital invest- 
ment. Active work is going on in France, England, and 
Spain, and Canada and Belgium have underground labo- 
ratories. Meanwhile, the practice is to place the wastes in 
special mine shafts for long-term storage. Germany has an 
experimental program of burying medium-radioactive 
wasies in salt strata. Other countries are looking into 
similar possibilities available to them: the Finns are 
studying granite strata in the Baltic Shield, the Dutch are 
looking into salt. The U.S. has excellent prospects in that 
regard in Nevada’s Yucca Mountains, ere the rocks and 
climate are right (very dry) and there are no local popula- 
tion problems, as they were moved out long ago because of 
nuclear weapons testing. 


{Correspondent} What are Ukraine's prospects? 


[Khrushchov] Ukraine has several options. A large part of 
its territory is on the Ukrainian Crystal Shield, and the 
Dnieper-Donets Depression has clay strata and salt. But it’s 
hard to make the final choice. Problems of isolating and 
burying radioactive wastes in Ukraine's geologic formations 
have been discussed many times in recent years at inter- 
departmental meetings of the Ukrainian Academy of Sci- 
ences, the State Committee on Geology, the Education 
Ministry, and also specialists from the DKVYaE, the 
Nuclear Energy Inspectorate, and the Enerhoproekt [Energy 
Planning and Designing] Institute. In March 1993 the 
problem was discussed at a conference of the Ukraine 
Supreme Council Commissionon on Higher Education and 
Science, which confirmed the need for integrated research 
and the formulation of an appropriate state program. 


Now that program has been formulated, and these are its 
stages: 


1 (1993-1995). Formulation of the conceptual principles 
and allocation of promising areas for reconnaisance 
work and selection of test sites. 


II (1996-2004). Study of regional, zonal, and local condi- 
tions; forecasting of the consequences of the construc- 
tion and operation of underground radioactive waste 
isolation facilities. 


III (2005-2010). Preparation of the construction and 
experimental operation of facilities. 


[Correspondent] What do you think of the possibility of 
using nuclear blasts to make such storage places? 


[Khrushchov] At first | was tempted to try it. It would be 
so convenient—bang, and there's your facility. After 
detailed study, however, we decided the explosions would 
cause fissures, so we had to look for other ways. And we 
found them. 


[Correspondent] We've been talking about AES wastes. 
How about other kinds, for example military wastes? 


{[Khrushchov] I don’t actually know how things stand. I do 
know about the burial of military wastes in salt mines in 
the U.S., but I haven’t had contacts with our own military. 
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[Correspondent] Can the same methods be used in burying 
toxic wastes? 


{[Khrushchov] The situation is more complex. Radioactive 
wastes do eventually cease being radioactive, but toxic 
wastes never do. I’m worried by the way some nonprofes- 
sionals try to solve these problems at one stroke. We need 
to make a sound choice between two approaches— 
processing and storage. Recently I was visited by col- 
leagues from Russia who are developing a variant of toxic 
waste burial in the potassium mines of the Pre-Urals. Their 
concept is not bad, but I did criticize some approaches. 


[Correspondent] A final question. What do you think of 
the idea of burial sites where the area is already contami- 
nated—the 30-kilometer zone? 


{[Khrushchov] No way! It’s foolhardy. Ideas like that stem 
from ignorance of geological conditions. We can only talk 
of burying low- and medium-radioactive wastes. We need 
to consult with scientists in order to avoid mistakes! 


Appropriate Disposal Containers Sought 
944K0827B Kiev ZELENYY SVIT in Ukrainian No 
3, Feb 1994 p4 


[Unsigned item: “To Live Until 2010”) 


[Text] But how are we to store wastes until the program is 
in place? According to KOMMERSANT UKRAINY, 
Ukraine’s Derzhkomatom [State Atomic Committee] has 
placed an order with Azovmash Concern (Mariupol) for 
special containers for temporary storage of spent nuclear 
fuel. 


From 1978 through 1989, Azovmash made 41 containers 
to transport spent fuel (starting in 1989, production was 
stopped owing to a lack of orders). These containers were 
the basis for a model to store spent fuel, TK-13. 


As an alternative, a program is being worked out to have 
the same combine manufacture Castor WWR-1000 con- 
tainers using Germany's Nukem technology. According to 
Azovmash’s people, implementing the program will take 
3.77 billion karbovantsy and 17.9 million German marks. 
TK-13 will “consume” 13 billion karbovantsy and 19.5 
million U.S. dollars. The production of Castor containers 
may start in 1995; TK-13 may start in 1998. The service 
life of the former is 50 years; the latter’s is five years. 


A special Derzhkomatom appraisal commission is looking 
at both proposals. Which will it choose? 


Minister Discusses Potential for Development of 
Industrial Sector 

944K0786A Kiev GOLOS UKRAINY in Russian 

26 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Vladimir Skachko, under the rubric “In the 
Parties and Movements”: “Where the Ukrainian Party 
Ark, in Which Everyone from the Neo-Bolsheviks to the 
Neo-Nazis Has Gathered, Will Float”) 


[Text] Already on the eve of the parliamentary elections it 
is possible to state that despite the talk about “party- 
phobia” among the broad masses, there are no fewer 
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political parties or public organizations and associations 
which they form for participation in elections. What is 
more, these formations can be classified according to the 
methodology adopted throughout the world with the tra- 
ditional “leftist,” “center,” and “rightist” segments and 
separated by pure party political programs. In other words, 
Ukraine has seen the end of that “distorted mirror” of 
party life from the days of the struggle against the Com- 
munist Party monopoly when it, as the bearer of public 
regression and totalitarianism, was not “‘leftist,” as every- 
where else in the world, but “rightist.” And the traditional 
“rightists” on the planet—the nationalists, national radi- 
cals, and so on—under our conditions were “leftists,” 
because they fought against political tyranny and defended 
the right of peoples to state self-determination. 


Today, according to the studies of the Institute of Strategic 
Research (ISI), we have ‘“‘leftists’’—the socialist- 
communist orientation—and “rightists’—the nationalist 
and radical national formations, plus the two-part 
“center,” which unites (and this is a unique feature of 
post-Soviet Ukraine) the national democrats and prag- 
matic centrists (see the schematic chart—author). In the 
opinion of the ISI, there are five criteria on which this 
division is based, specifically attitudes toward: (1) the idea 
of state independence; (2) the historical period when 
Ukraine was a part of Russia and the USSR; (3) present- 
day Russia and the CIS themselves; (4) the form of state 
order, organization of power, and political regime in 
Ukraine; (5) the purposes, forms, and methods of con- 
ducting market reforms. To the last point I would add that 
the associations of citizens are also divided into center, 
leftist and rightist extremes by their methods of achieving 
their goals (revolutionary or evolutionary). 


So, apologizing for the lengthy enumeration, I will try to 
present all those who, as in Noah’s ark, exist in Ukraine 
today and will be struggling for deputy seats. The socialist- 
communist complex: the Socialist (SPU) and Communist 
(KPU) parties and the public organizations Union of 
Communists of Ukraine (SKU) and Front of Laborers of 
Ukraine (FTU). This also includes the many regional and 
republic associations such as Laboring Ukraine, the All- 
Ukrainian Communist Party of Bolsheviks, and others. 
These parties call for effective social guarantees and closer, 
all-encompassing integration into the CIS, oppose rapid 
market reforms, and so on. 


The centrist-pragmatists include the Party of Democratic 
Rebirth (PDVU), the People’s Party (NPU), the Liberal 
Party (LPU), the Social Democratic Party (SPDU), the 
Peasant Party (KresPU), the Ukrainian Party of Beer 
Lovers (UPLP), the Party of Labor (PT), the Ukrainian 
Party of Justice (UPS), the Party of Economic Rebirth of 
the Crimea (PEVK), the Constitutional Democratic Party 
(KDPU), the Civil Consent Centrist Party (PTsGS), the 
Party of National Salvation (PNSU), the Civil Congress 
(GKU), the All-Ukrainian Gromada [Community] Associ- 
ation [VOG], the Ukrainian Party of Solidarity and Social 
Justice (UPSSS), the Labor Congress (TKU), the Party of 
Slavic Unity (PSYeU), and the New Ukraine Association 
(NU). These formations put liberal or socially adjusted 
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market reforms, private property, democracy, individual 
freedom and its priority over the state, and the like above 
everything else. They often arose as regional lobbies and 
associations based on the interests of particular groups of 
politicians or social strata. 


The national democrats, who defend the priority of 
democracy (but with a national slant) and more rapid 
establishment of Ukrainian statehood include: the Ukrai- 
nian Republican Party (URP), the Ukrainian Peasant 
Democratic Party (UKDP), the Democratic Party 
(DemPU), the Liberal Democratic Party (LDPU), the 
Christian Democratic Party (KhDPU), the Greens Party 
(PZU), the People’s Movement [Narodnyy Rukh—NRU), 
the Party of Free Peasants (PSKU), and these public 
organizations: the Congress of National Democratic 
Forces (KTsDS) and the All-Ukrainian Public Organiza- 
tion “All-People’s Movement of Ukraine” [“Vsenarodnyy 
Rukh Ukrainy”—VNRU). 


The national radicals are represented by the Ukrainian 
Conservative Party (UKRP), the Ukrainian National Con- 
servative Party (UNKP), the Congress of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (KUN), the All-Ukrainian Political Associa- 
tion “State Independence of Ukraine” (GSU), the Organi- 
zation of Ukrainian Nationalists in Ukraine (OUNiV), 
and the public associations: Ukrainian National Assembly 
(UNA) and Ukrainian National Self-Defense (UNS). They 
fight for building a Ukrainian state at any price, including 
at the price of democracy. 


The ISI believes that the stability and balance of the 
pragmatic centrists make them attractive in the eyes of the 
ordinary citizen and rank-and-file voter which, for one, 
makes a victory of the “center” entirely likely. For two, the 
pragmatists will take over the “center”, either pushing the 
national democrats toward the “‘rightists”” or making them 
more pragmatic in their political aspirations. In this situ- 
ation a person cannot help but wonder if the pragmatists, 
who are likely to win the election, will be able to move 
from an attractive presentation of their moderate pro- 
grams to an equally attractive and effective implementa- 
tion of them in reality. And would it be for the general 
welfare, which we very much want. 


Health Hazard Posed by Radar Stations Viewed 


944K0828A Kiev ZELENYY SVIT in Ukrainian 
No 3, Feb 1994 p 4 


[Interview with Yuriy Danylovych Dumanskyy, head of 
the Laboratory of Environmental Electromagnetic Factors: 
“Radar Stations Are Especially Dangerous to Children’’; 
time and place not given] 


[Text] Jn our special ‘‘Land of Khaki” edition we described 
how the Greens blocked the construction of a superpowerful 
radar station. Reactions to the Greens’ success varied, 
including “We've found someone to fight—and it's not 
nuclear power plants; they pose no danger.” “The Greens 
are only hurting Ukraine's defense.” To get to the bottom of 
things we had our correspondent interview Professor Yuriy 
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Danylovych Dumanskyy, head of the Laboratory of Envi- 
ronmental Electromagnetic Factors, Ukrainian Scientific- 
Hygienic Center. 


{Correspondent} Professor, do radar stations really pose a 
danger to health? 


{[Dumanskyy] Radar stations are a big source of environ- 
mental radiation, producing superhigh-frequency elec- 
tromagnetic fields. An electromagnetic field is very dam- 
aging to living organisms. In human beings, for example, 
the central nervous system suffers (memory is impaired 
and reactions slow down). It is especially harmful to 
children, as we know from studies in Odessa. At high 
levels a person suffers from headaches, fatigue, and 
nervousness. Men’s potency is reduced and women’s 
menstrual cycle is disrupted. The effect of the exposure 
accumulates, but if it stops, the person recovers and the 
complaints stop. Especially high levels (more than 10 
milliwats per square centimeter) cause clouding of the 
eye lens, the heat effect, and hallucinations. Plant tissues 
die and, at high levels, burn. 


[Correspondent] Is anybody watching over people’s safety 
in that regard? 


{[Dumanskyy] Hygienic normatives have been worked out 
to ensure safe conditions for people living in the vicinity of 
radar stations. On their basis the Health Ministry issued a 
number of requirements to radar station owners involving 
relocation, and certification of these units is underway. 
However, responses to the requirements have been slow. 
For example, the Defense Ministry pleads lack of funds. 
Moreover, not all units are covered yet—for example, 
over-the-horizon stations. 


{Correspondent} Who are the owners, and where are the 
units located? 


[Dumanskyy] Primarily the Defense Ministry, which has 
guidance stations, superpowerful space observation 
antennas, and PTO [technical service point] stations. The 
rest are divided into long-range and high-range (which are 
especially dangerous because their rays often “cling” to the 
earth). Radar stations are also used in civil aviation, 
maritime operations, and the weather service. 


Radar stations are located in population centers or (more 
often) not far away. As a result, worrisome situations have 
developed in Lvov, Mukachevo, Ivano-Frankovsk, Dne- 
propetrovsk, Nikolayev, Odessa, Yevpatoriya, and Kiev. 
In Sevastopol the field is so strong that in some places it 
makes neon lights go on. 


[Correspondent] What is to be done? 


{[Dumanskyy] Measures to prevent harmful effects of radar 
stations include 1) Moving stations outside of populated 
areas; 2) Resettling the inhabitants; 3) Changing the sta- 
tions’ operating modes; 4) Changing the angle of radiation; 
5) Setting up restricted radiation zones; 6) Planting woods; 
7) Raising the station above the locality; 8) Protective 
structures (banks, fences, dikes, and so on. 
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Tajikistan Threatens to Cut Gas Supplies 


944K0785A Kiev GOLOS UKRAINY in Russian 
26 Feb 94 p 15 


[Article by Sergey Vlad: “Ukraine’s Already Receiving 
Ultimatums”’] 


[Text] The board of the State Committee for Oil and Gas, 
which held a meeting in Kiev last week, in a sense recalled 
a mirror reflecting our economy from within. Disheveled, 
with its pockets turned inside out. 


This time the economy was speaking through the voice of 
Valentin Kolomiyev, acting chairman of the Ukrgaz Pro- 
duction Association. Consider for example the following: 
Last year the production association purchased gas in 
Russia valued at 2 trillion Russian rubles, but it paid for 
466 billion, including 166 billion on Russian technical 
credit. In the meantime every kopeck of the R1.2 billion 
obtained for transit handling of gas across Ukrainian 
territory was used to reduce the price of natural gas in the 
domestic market. Up until May inclusively, as an example, 
Ukrgaz purchased a thousand cubic meters at a cost of 
15,600 in the karbovanets equivalent, while selling it to 
consumers at 6,810 karbovantsy. It was in this way that the 
debt was multiplied and the prices of products of chemical, 
metallurgical and other sectors of the national economy, 
which are already becoming noncompetitive in the foreign 
market, were regulated. First one prime minister and then 
another told us that there was nothing to fear; still, the 
socioeconomic situation is being monitored, though 
industry is not striking. 


It became clear as early as at the beginning of this year that 
a strike is not necessary for a work stoppage to occur. Price 
inflation has become the cause of financial paralysis. 


But we are reassured once again: There is nothing to fear, 
such a financial crisis can be seen in other states of the 
former Union as well. You’re trying to pull the wool over 
our eyes, folks, because there’s nothing in common 
between these two cases. It was revealed at this same 
meeting of the board of the State Committee for Oil and 
Gas that an ultimatum was in fact sent to acting | rime 
Minister Ye. Zvyagilskiy in a telegram from Turkmeni- 
stan. It threatened cessation of natural gas deliveries to 
Ukraine as of 21 February if it continues to evade payment 
of its debts for last year and this year. Last year’s debt is 
not less than $500 million U.S., while this year’s debt 
consists of penalties for late payments, as per the signed 
contract. 


In the words of V. Kolomiyev, in January his department 
should have paid $284 million for gas. But where was he to 
get the money? The $18.4 million obtained through the 
stock exchange and tender committee were only enough to 
pay the penalties for | month. In other words Ukraine is 
reaping its harvest from the fields of currency regulation: 
What you sow is what you reap. And the wretchedness of 
the currency harvest, which is something we need for 
foreign economic activity, distinguishes our financial crisis 
from the others. 
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A hastily created government commission took on the task 
of leading the industry out of its crisis of payments, while 
Yefim Leonidovich Zvyagilskiy was tasked to settle things 
with Turkmenistan. This by the way will not have any 
effect on the cost of gas this year. If it does grow more 
expensive, it will do so only insignificantly. And the 
Ukrgaz Production Association probably shouldn’t count 
on the enterprises immediately fulfilling government 
decree No 23 on settling natural gas accounts in hard 
currency and Russian rubles. It seems as if the Ministry of 
the Economy feels that cheap gas means an inexpensive 
life, but it has no idea of what a cheap policy can bring. 


By the way, Turkmenistan’s ultimatum carried the threat 
that a contract with Ukraine for 28 billion cubic meters 
would be broken. Ukraine naturally isn’t pleased. And as it 
became known, it sat down at the negotiating table with 
Turkmenistan, offering to pay its debt off with wheat. But 
it is now understood even by people who aren’t economists 
that there will never be enough wheat to pay off the debts. 
What we need to do is improve the system of currency 
regulation, and the loan and financial policy. It appears 
that the National Bank, which offered to employ market 
distribution of credit resources and hard currency this 
week, was the first to realize this. And it promised credi- 
tors a new weapon with which to fight debtors—the 
promissory note. 


Railroad © ector Problems Detailed 


944K0777A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
15 Feb 94 p 6 


[Interview with Lvov Railroad Chief Heorhiy Kirpa by 
Mykhaylo Vasylashko (Lvov-Ternopol-Khmelnitskiy): 
“The Problems Are Ours; Is the Purse Moscow’s?’’; date 
and place not given] 


[Text] Anyone who travels often by rail has probably 
noticed improvements in passenger service on the Lvov 
Railroad’s excellent trains. People started talking about 
service in Lvov when seasoned railroader Heorhiy Kirpa 
became chief of the railroad half a year ago. 


Heorhiy Mykolayovych set about finding solutions to 
problems of passenger transport. But they can’t be solved 
on the level of one railroad. The financial crisis is a killer. 
Russia alone owes the Lvov Line 32 billion rubles, 8 
million Swiss Francs, and 2.5 million U.S. dollars for 
passenger transport. Then there are the debtors at home. 
For example, the Prydniprovsk Railroad owes 290 billion 
Ukrainian rubles. 


[Vasylashko] How did this happen? 


[Kirpa] You'll recall what Lenin did first to create the 
Soviet State. He took over the post office, the telegraph, 
and the train stations. And any new regime in the world 
has first taken over these key structures. Our own Ukraine 
has told the world that it is independent, yet it has not yet 
taken over the republic’s railroads. Strange as it seems, we 
still do not have a law on railroad transport, no haulage 
regulations, statutes and other legal acts. 
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The Transport Ministry, Ukrzaliznytsya [Ukraine Rail- 
road], has existed for two years, and we have been waiting 
for answers to many questions. Yet the economic situa- 
tion, especially, is getting worse. Our biggest trouble is that 
Ukrzaliznytsya has failed to formulate its own legal status 
on centralized payments, has not detached Ukraine’s six 
railroads from the old Moscow payment system, and has 
not set up its own center, which it should and could have 
done. Worse, last May Kiev asked Moscow to continue the 
payments. I chanced to ask about that in Russia’s Railway 
Ministry, where I had gone to deal with problems of debt 
payment. 


So much for our sovereignty. We run some kind of 
operation, and our neighbor figures our money on the Big 
Brother principle. Maybe he pays something if he feels like 
it. Of the 32 billion [rubles], the Lvov people have received 
two billion, and the oil products haven’t been delivered 
either. Well, it’s not surprising: Ukrzaliznytsya isn’t even 
able to exercise internal control of payments, institute 
centralized fund accumulation, and so on. In short, there is 
a Ministry but no full-scale, planned state operation. It’s 
no surprise, then, that something bad is happening— 
something like a bazaar—on the railroads, where disci- 
pline and order used to be so good. Conductors take as 
much as they can from passengers, cashiers sell tickets 
through fictitious persons. 


Not only that, but even locomotive engineers are hauling 
passengers now. I found out about it because of an accident 
in which a passenger in a locomotive was injured by high 
voltage. In fact, it’s hard to name a single sphere where 
people aren’t trying to do biznes. It’s the result of our 
economic policy. Certainly we’re doing our best to prevent 
such violations. We are reorganizing the auditing system 
and automating ticket sales so there won’t be empty seats 
permitting train masters to sell tickets on the train. But to 
restore order we have to fight the causes, not the results. 
And that, I think, is the state’s department. 


The Lvov railroaders are doing what they can to correct 
the situation. For shunting operations they have taken 
more than 30 “revolution-era” steam engines out of moth- 
balls and saved considerable fuel and oil. 


[Vasylashko] But isn’t it true, Heorhiy Mykolayovych, that 
the railroaders have gone so far as to engage in proletarian 
expropriation of fuel and oil—for example the recent case 
in Ternopol? 


[Kirpa] Railroad transport is the only sector that isn’t yet 
paralyzed today. Since the state has given all appropria- 
tions to the oil biznes—i.e. the Mafia—and we no longer 
get anything on a centralized basis, there’s a real danger 
that the railroads will shut down, which means economic 
collapse. It’s out of concern for the state that we have to 
take such unpopular steps. And we’re retrieving money 
with those commercial prices. Starting last October I 
overpaid the businessmen by 25 percent; today it’s 150 
percent. I talked about that huge snag when I met with 
Zvyahilskyy. Energy ought to be in the state’s hands. Right 
now the Mafia is cheating the state. Often, an oil tank car 
that has just crossed the border will return to Ukraine, this 
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time to be re-directed somewhere to the south. What would 
you do in that case? Stop the passenger trains? It’s impos- 
sible, because passenger traffic has almost doubled. Last 
year alone we dispatched an additional 178 trains, and 
even that’s not enough. The railcar fleet is inadequate. We 
haven’t had a car replaced in two years. 


Let’s say we expect no favors from Kiev. We have already 
made a deal with the Northern Railroad to repair cars in 
Kovel, and they will buy new ones with the money they 
make. That’s how much trouble railroaders all over 
Western Ukraine are in. Although frankly, they’re in 
somewhat better shape than other regions. Anyway, 
without a state program they can’t get out of the crisis. And 
the Ministry and its leaders today have shown themselves 
to be incompetent. After all, what kind of proprietor is it 
that works and his neighbor counts his money? In such 
circumstances, it is time for either the President or the 
Supreme Council to undertake to nationalize the railroads. 
Otherwise, we'll lose everything with the railroads and be 
buried under the wreckage of sovereign Ukraine. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Tripartite Agreement Results Pondered 


944K0739A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
8 Feb 94 pp 1, 5 


[Article by Volodymyr Skachko under the rubric “Point of 
View”: “They Have Started Over, Apparently, With More 
Success”’] 


[Text] Since there has been no official interpretation, we 
should recall, in an elementary manner, the texts of docu- 
ments concerning the problem under examination in order 
to figure out what kind of decree our Supreme Council 
adopted on 3 February of this year and in order to try to 
analyze the consequences of this step for all: the text of the 
decree of 3 February itself, the text of the Supreme Council 
decree on the ratification of the START-1 treaty, dated 18 
November 1993, and Article V of the Lisbon Protocol to 
the START-1 treaty, dated 28 May 1992. It is this partic- 
ular sequence of documents that is important, no matter 
what chronological view we take. So, let us have everything 
in order: As the 3 February decree says, it cancels reserva- 
tions concerning the article of the Lisbon Protocol which 
are found in the decree of the Supreme Council dated 18 
November 1993. We look at this document and find that 
the article mentioned is referred to only in its reservation 
3: “Ukraine does not consider Article V of the Lisbon 
Protocol binding on it.” This is all. However, 12 more 
reservations remain! The article of the protocol itself says 
that Ukraine must join the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty (DNYaZ) as a nonnuclear state. 


So, how does it look? Last November our deputies dis- 
agreed with the Lisbon wording of the status of Ukraine 
and made reservations that would guarantee to Ukraine its 
true status as the owner of the nuclear weapons that have 
ended up on its territory, national security, and fair 
compensation for nuclear disarmament which is beyond 
the resources of our economy. In the process, the START-1 
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treaty was ratified, but neither the United States nor 
Russia recognized this fact because of the parliamentary 
reservations. 


In keeping with reservation 11 of 18 November, President 
L. Kravchuk began negotiation efforts, and the trilateral 
statement of 14 January 1994 appeared. If for no other 
reason, this document was interesting, to put it mildly, 
because nothing was given or guaranteed to Ukraine, but 
almost everything that the reservations of the parliament 
called for was promised. So, by adopting the 3 February 
decree, the Ukrainian Supreme Council actually 
responded to a promise of guarantees and assistance with 
a promise-consent to join the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty as a nonnuclear state. It ended up being a promise 
by Washington and Moscow in exchange for a promise by 
Kiev because, first, Article V of the Lisbon Protocol does 
not provide for Ukraine joining the Nuclear Nonprolifer- 
ation Treaty urgently and automatically. Second, the pre- 
amble to the decree of 3 February says that Ukraine is the 
owner of the components of nuclear weapons on its terri- 
tory (see the ninth paragraph of the decree: This is our 
status as viewed by Ukraine). Third, I repeat, another 12 
reservations remain in the November decree which call for 
the signing of at least 10 state-to-state agreements and 
other documents. They are supposed to regulate the prob- 
lems of international guarantees of the national security of 
Ukraine, economic, scientific-technical, and financial 
assistance in the process of nuclear disarmament, manu- 
facturer warranty servicing of Ukrainian missiles by Rus- 
sian specialists, a review of conditions and financing for 
inspection efforts, opportunities to use launch silos for 
peaceful purposes, conditions for the use of weapons 
materials from the liquidated nuclear weapons, and com- 
pensation for them. The issues of compensation for tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, the schedule for transferring stra- 
tegic missiles to Russia, conditions for this process, control 
over dismantling, and so on are to be coordinated sepa- 
rately. In a word, everything is envisioned that our gov- 
ernment was obligated to do in Point 2 of the decree of 3 
February. Only after these conditions are met will Ukraine 
be prepared to get rid of nuclear weapons and join the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty as a nonnuclear country 
with an easy heart. 


So, it is already possible to say that by agreeing to join the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty the Supreme Council of 
Ukraine has now confronted the United States and Russia 
with a choice of either failing to listen to Ukrainian 
demands in the future, too, and bringing pressure to bear 
on Ukraine, pursuing a policy of double standards in view 
of an indulgent attitude toward the so-called “threshold” 
states which are prepared to acquire nuclear weapons; or 
concluding the agreements envisioned in the January tri- 
lateral statement as soon as possible and satisfying 
everyone. At any rate, our parliament, with astonishing 
success, has let everybody understand this: If you help 
Ukraine you will win; if you bring it to its knees, you will 
win, too, but it could be a pyrrhic victory. This may be the 
greatest achievement of our parliament in the foreign 
arena on 3 February. 
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There also were domestic achievements, because the 
Supreme Council seriously dimmed the halo of the presi- 
dent as the only supporter of nuclear disarmament in the 
Ukrainian ruling elite, testified yet again that all branches 
of power are to blame for the critical condition of the 
Ukrainian state, and obligated executive power headed by 
the president to sign advantageous agreements on the 
issues of nuclear disarmament, which it put under strict 
parliamentary control. At present, the “more compliant” 
president and the “noncompliant” Supreme Council are 
together. However, the mutual relations between the two 
branches of power are another topic.... 


Drach on Russo-Ukrainian Relations 


944K0742A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 3 Feb 94 p 3 


[Article by Ivan Drach, chairman of Ukrainian World 
Coordinating Council: “Ukraine and Russia: Prospects for 
Interrelations”’] 


[Text] Two years after the official disappearance of the 
unforgettable Soviet Union, dialogue by intellectuals with 
a highly developed sense of responsibility to their nations 
and peoples—Ukraine, Russia, and the CIS countries—is 
the same kind of global necessity as the earlier process of 
detente between the two world ideological camps that 
prevented nuclear war between the United States and the 
USSR. This applies in particular to representatives of 
Russia and Ukraine. 


My choice of the common and—as history demon- 
strated—productive term “‘detente”’ is deliberate. Just as 
all mankind was on the verge of the apocalypse for a long 
time during the cold war years, now the Russian and 
Ukrainian people have been driven to the point of 
suicide and are being urged to take the fatal step, and if 
the blockheads endowed with political and spiritual 
authority manage to cross this line, only the blind, deaf, 
and mute can expect this to remain a regional conflict, 
like those tormenti:ig the Caucasus, Central Asia, and 
Moldova. The whole explanation can be found in the 
single word “Chernobyl.” 


The main prerequisites for this dialogue, which will be 
truly pivotal for all of us, are sincerity, honesty, and 
goodwill. We will leave the propagandistic intimidation 
and nerve-gas methods to the honored veterans of psycho- 
logical warfare against decadent capitalism and their 
highly enlightened disciples, who did not manage to 
achieve worldwide fame before 24 August 1991 and are 
now selling their erudition to the same warring parties 
within the boundaries of yesterday’s empire. You and I 
cannot immediately pacify Ostankino or the chauvinistic 
newspapers and other mouthpieces of the warmongers, 
who are now calling for Russo-Ukrainian war instead of 
world war and are certain to engender equally radical 
forces of armed resistance in Ukraine. You and I, even if 
we were able to find a common language right away, could 
not quickly bring the hard-nosed experts back to their 
senses, not to mention the excessively passionate and 
belligerent deputies who already see the expanses to the 
north and south of the town of Mikhaylovskoye as a 
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theater of military operations. Nevertheless, just as 
common sense once began building bridges, quietly and 
imperceptibly, across the abyss between East and West to 
the accompaniment of the usual propaganda crossfire and 
volleys, now we must begin laying the foundation for the 
normal, just, peaceful, and mutually beneficial coexistence 
of the Russian and Ukrainian people, which will be just as 
essential to the survival of all of us within the territory of 
the former USSR as the mutual understanding between 
Moscow and Washington was essential to global detente in 
the recent past. That is why I would define Russo- 
Ukrainian relations as the decisive factor at this time. I am 
not an economist, political scientist, or diplomat, but I am 
certain that the deep inner feelings of the nation, or at least 
of its ruling elite—feelings that might be described as its 
emotional state—are making their way into these specific 
spheres and are influencing each of these spheres in their 
own way. It is the state of our emotions, as the primary 
factor in Russo-Ukrainian relations, that I will be 
discussing. 


I do not want each of my theses to be taken solely as an 
indictment of the other side or an insult to anyone’s 
self-esteem, or to be interpreted as a final and inflexible 
position brooking no evolution or reconsideration. I think 
that we are all ready to regard the expression of a different 
point of view, even an opposite one, not as the erection of 
fortifications for attack or defense or for the seizure of 
commanding heights and bridgeheads, but as the removal 
of existing obstacles and barriers impeding fraternization. 


Here are a few of the theses aimed at this kind of mutual 
understanding. 


The first thesis is that we Ukrainians have to understand 
the Russians, who grew accustomed to calling themselves 
nothing less than Great Russians for a century or two. 
Actually, it makes no difference whether they had good 
reason to call themselves this or were mere pretenders. The 
meaning with which they invested this title is also unim- 
portant. We simply have to realize that Russia did show 
the world its potential for large-scale, and even global 
expansionism for several centuries, until it had completely 
exhausted itself and the nations it had conquered and was 
forced to retreat from all continents, back to the borders of 
the enfeebled empire, under the pressure of the unques- 
tionably stronger force of the rest of mankind, the world 
community, and not just the West. 


We are firmly convinced that Russia will never be an 
empire again: Anything else would contradict all of the 
known natural tendencies in the progression of historical 
events and the biographies of all empires. We are not 
capable, however, of communicating this knowledge to not 
only the Russian hawks and eagles, not only the Russian 
super-nationalist crusaders, but even the average Rus- 
sian—yesterday’s Great Russian. Furthermore, our refer- 
ences to this obvious historical fact might only complicate 
the Russians’ own acknowledgement of this fact. Sooner or 
later the Russians will realize this themselves: In the final 
analysis, there has never been a nation that completely lost 
its ability to judge its own behavior accurately and change 
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it in response to cardinal changes in the basic circum- 
stances of its existence. We have to be patient, tactful, 
considerate, and kind. We also have to be active partici- 
pants in dialogue, however, because we are fated to be 
neighbors. Our activities have to take the form of confes- 
sions rather than sermons. We have to teach the Russians 
as much as we can about ourselves instead of telling them 
about themselves. Regrettably, they know virtually 
nothing about the Ukrainian soul, although they have 
always called their own soul enigmatic, and they still 
believe this. It is possible that we also do not know 
everything about ourselves, but it would be useful to 
inform the Russians now and then that the Ukrainians will 
never accept the myth of the “thousand-year Russian 
state’”—the myth that the Ukrainians are not a nation, that 
the Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev can belong to the 
state-controlled Moscow Church forever, and that our 
700-year struggle for the restoration of our own state has 
been the result of the whims of nationalists, who for some 
reason have passed their ideas down to each new genera- 
tion, no matter how much they have been violated and 
eradicated by all barbarous and “civilized” methods. This 
is not an invocation: These are the facts of Ukrainian 
history, which became, regrettably, the facts of Russian 
history as well. 


I will not mention the fact that half of the Ukrainian 
nationality was exterminated by Moscow during just the 
Soviet period: Convincing proof of this was presented at 
the recent “Famine-33" international science conference 
in Kiev. We invite thinking Russians to take a closer look 
at the tendencies in the development of Ukrainian- 
Russian coexistence, and not just Russia’: present superi- 
ority in terms of brute military force and economic 
strength. The Ukrainophobes are right: 90 percent of the 
feelings expressed on | December 1991 were signs of 
Khmelnitskiy-ism, Mazepa-ism, Petlyura-ism, and Ban- 
dera-ism (I am deliberately using these Russian ideological 
cliches). This means that in spite of all defeats and retreats, 
the will of Ukrainians to establish themselves as a nation 
on the land of their thousand-year-old ancestors will never 
be broken. It will be extinguished only when the last 
Ukrainian dies. The new Russian leaders’ encouragement 
of our people to achieve this goal will obviously depend on 
the consequences they foresee for the Russian people. The 
historical precedents of the Aztecs, the Mayans, the North 
American Indians, the Australian Aborigines, or Russia’s 
own Northern nationalities belong to other times and other 
states of human civilization and should not concern even 
the patriots of the old Russia. These mass sacrifices of 
some ethnic groups on the altars of others can no longer 
serve as an alibi for today’s champions of old traditions. 
Furthermore, the Ukrainian nationality is a special case: 
No one could destroy it even in the 750 years it had to live 
without a state of its own, even in the brutal barbarian 
ages. A holocaust against the Ukrainian nationality is not 
a realistic or predictable stage of Russian history. Just look 
at how the body of Russia is already being devoured by 
Moscow's ancien-regime reaction to the attitudes of Tatar- 
stan or Chechnya, turning healthy processes in these 
regions into dangerously unhealthy ones. 
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Even the general public in Ukraine has heard of some of 
the analytical recommendations Russian strategisis have 
made with regard to policy toward Ukraine: The memo- 
rable notes of Vladimir Lukin are a good example. It is 
clear that these were only fragments, metaphorically 
speaking, of something like a Russian “Barbarossa Plan” 
for Ukraine, the rough draft of an Anschluss. We have to 
let the Russian politicians and experts know that, in spite 
of all their secret codes, hostile intentions of this kind 
cannot fail to evoke the appropriate reaction in the Ukrai- 
nian mind. Even if these official and unofficial Russian 
state secrets were to be guarded more closely than they are 
today, Russia’s political practice of weakening and eradi- 
cating Ukrainian independence in every way possible is 
sowing the seeds of resentment in the souls of millions of 
citizens and demoralizing millions of Russians. 


Ukraine is defending itself. It is not doing this to the fullest 
extent yet, but I simply want to point out the fact that 
anyone defending his honor and dignity and his right to 
exist is always in a position of moral superiority to those 
who infringe them. These feelings are familiar to the 
Russians themselves, and they were instrumental in 
shaping their patriotism—from the battles of Kulikovo 
and Lake Chudskoye to those of Borodino and Stalingrad. 
Perhaps this simple reminder will help them understand 
the contemporary origins of Ukrainian patriotism. 


Here is the second thesis: The Russians might be interested 
in knowing that foreigners regard the Kremlin dreamers’ 
emphasis on the so-called Russian-speaking population as 
a disastrous form of self-deception. They see it as an 
unscientific and adventuristic notion—and, consequently, 
as just another utopia. This can be judged from the 
heightened activity of the Ukrainian communities in 
Russia and other CIS countries, representatives of which 
are in frequent contact with us. We are not encouraging 
our fellow-countrymen from nearby foreign countries to 
remember the shocking recent horrors of their de- 
Ukrainization and the disdain for all of their human rights 
and liberties as long as they had the courage to remain 
Ukrainian. The elements of apartheid and national segre- 
gation that were used against them are common knowl- 
edge. I simply want to say something about the ineradi- 
cable features of national identity, and not only in the 
Ukrainians: Canadians do not cease to be Canadian, 
regardless of whether they speak French or English. Afri- 
cans or Indians do not become French or English simply 
on linguistic grounds. The imaginary successes of Russo- 
phile propaganda—in east Ukraine, for example—are 
transparent when they have to serve as the basis for the 
strategy of the territorial segmentation of our state along 
linguistic lines. In short, I am advising consideration of the 
effects of today’s actions on Ukraine and on Russia. All of 
us are aware of the value of the euphoria of public rallies 
and the speed with which these attitudes can change, and 
we are also aware, on the other hand, of the staying power 
of the fundamental qualities and characteristics of ethnic 
communities. In view of the fact that the Ukrainian- 
Russians already Russified the northern principalities and 
now have no intention whatsoever of Ukrainizing Russia, 
we have the right and obligation to let everyone know that 
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Russia will never conquer Ukraine. It will only defeat itself 
by arousing Ukrainian resistance. This is something we do 
not want. 


We can and must discuss some of the other illusions that 
are engendered, like nightmares, when the intellect is 
dozing. We can and must speak of the politica! games that 
are being played with the various “zones”—-economic, 
informational, etc.—that are compounding hypocrisy and 
fraud and, consequently, their own futility. This applies to 
the efforts to disguise expansionism first as internation- 
alism, then as integration, and then as other developments 
described in “Latin” terms, with which they are unpatri- 
Otically violating the great Russian language, because it 
obviously does not contain enough insidious euphemisms. 
My third thesis is that we must not confine ourselves to 
phantom-terms in the hope of deceiving one another. 
People usually fall prey to the very mythology they invent 
for export. One of the latest examples of this was the global 
self-deception and self-blinding of the omnipotent CPSU. 


Here is my last thesis: There is still time to stop the 
Russo-Ukrainian arms race, still time to begin mutual 
psychological, political, and every other kind of disarma- 
ment. We realize that thousands of qualified experts on 
Nicaragua, Cuba, Angola, and Afghanistan are now unoc- 
cupied in Moscow’s many institutes, and they have a 
strong subjective wish to exonerate themselves for the 
failures on all continents by turning their attention to their 
fraternal neighbors. But would it not be better to put the 
rich organizational, procedural, diplomatic, and other 
experience Moscow accumulated in the talks with Wash- 
ington to good use along the Moscow-Kiev axis? After all, 
it is unlikely that any of us can find a reasonable explana- 
tion for today’s absolutely unanticipated reversal: The new 
Russia is cultivating a sincere friendship with America and 
is constantly fighting with Ukraine. 


Ukraine Seen as Moving Under Russia’s Influence 


944K0803A Lvov ZA VILNU UKRAYINU in Ukrainian 
23 Feb 94 pl 


[Article by Myroslav Levytskyy: “Kiev’s Optimists!? A 
Political Commentary”’} 


[Excerpt] [Passage omitted] 


Official Kiev’s optimism manifested itself in yet another 
aspect. In the leading circles of the Ukrainian Supreme 
Council a RESPUBLIKA correspondent was informed 
that the question of Ukraine’s becoming a party to the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (DNYaZ) would not be 
taken up by the Ukrainian parliament in the immediate 
future. Consideration of this question has to be postponed 
until such time as Ukraine is accorded specific security 
guarantees. Would this take place any more rapidly than 
the dismantling of our technically obsolete missiles? 


The president of Ukraine has also said already that this 
question will not be brought up for consideration by the 
present parliament. He did not, however, indicate the 
reasons why this was being postponed. 
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Could it be that the United States, changing its attitude 
toward Ukraine, has come to understand that the retention 
of nuclear warheads and the ratification of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty constitutes a logical and political 
absurdity? However, there is little hope of such a change in 
attitude. During the telephone conversation which took 
place between the presidents of Ukraine and the United 
States on 18 February Clinton again insisted upon 
Ukraine’s becoming a party to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 


But what then about the promises of security guarantees? 
Is anybody in a hurry to accord them to Ukraine? All the 
more so when it would involve making uniquivocal moves 
in international policy? It was important for Ukraine to be 
made a part of the program entitled “Partnership for 
Peace”’: this was a display of trust in Ukraine on the part of 
the NATO members. As a member of this partnership, 
Ukraine adopted the Russian viewpoint with regard to the 
Serbian problem. Nowadays, after the withdrawal of Ser- 
bian troops from the frontline, it is still too early to assess 
the correctness or incorrectness of the Ukrainian stance on 
this matter. The Russian peace initiatives and actions in 
Abkhazia ended with the drama of the Georgian state. 
Ukrainian politicians are seeking answers to the question 
of what lies behind the fact that the Serbs believed only the 
Russians. All the more so in that Russia’s presidential 
adviser—on the occasion of the new situation in the 
Balkans—made the following statement: “We need to be 
able to persuade people and know how to take advantage 
of the opportune moment.” 


In this situation Western commentators traditionally con- 
sider the Russians’ diplomatic mission as a triumph, while 
expressing great surprise at the stance taken by Ukraine. 
The latter’s democratic politicians have emphatically pro- 
claimed that in foreign policy we must uneqivocally pose 
the matter as follows: ‘Either national interests or old-time 
sentiments!” 


This matter has gained new urgency since the reasons for 
the “Russian diplomatic triumph” have been figured out. 
Situations sometimes occur whereby military people 
reveal that which the diplomats have striven so zealously 
and long to conceal. On 19 February a ceriain Russian 
general in ar interview for the Ostankino Televison Com- 
pany said the following straight out: “If NATO intervenes 
in a sphere of influence which is not theirs, unforeseen 
consequences could result.” He thereby emphatically 
asserted for the umpteenth time that the world is divided 
into zones of influence. 


And so it turns out that the prolonged war in the Balkans 
is a consequence of the above-mentioned division. If 
decisiveness and determination had been shown, this 
military conflagration on the territory of the former Yugo- 
slavia could have been extinguished long ago. When mat- 
ters started to turn threatening for certain NATO members 
(Greece and Turkey), this organization showed firmness. 
Tens of thousands of victime did not constitute a sufficient 
argument to intervene in someone else’s zone. 
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All this sheds new light on the question of according 
security guarantees to Ukraine. At one of his November 
1993 press conferences former Prime Minister Leonid 
Kuchma said that Ukraine belongs to the Russian zone. 
Therefore, the doubts of certain Western journalists 
regarding the genuineness of the security guarantees 
intended for Ukraine are not groundless or unjustified. 


Envoy on Russia Relations, Crimea 


944K0802A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
1 Mar 94 p 3 


[Interview with Volodymyr Kryzhanivskyy, Ukraine’s 
ambassador to the Russian Federation, by Ihor Hrushko, 
under the rubric “Politics”; place and date not given: 
“Volodymyr Kryzhanivskyy: ‘Let Us Look for the Things 
That Bring Us Closer Together”) 


[Text] 


Guest Seat 


Ata time of historic upheavals, when traditional perceptions 
have proven false and when the “older brothers” are only 
slowly beginning to understand that their “younger broth- 
ers” have become their equals, it is very difficult for these 
same “older brothers” to rid themselves of deeply rooted 
stereotypes. For those who do not believe this, we offer the 
following interview given to HOLOS UKRAYINY’s corre- 
spondent by People’s Deputy Volodymyr Kryzhanivskyy, 
Ukraine’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Russian Federation. The first question put to the 
ambassador concerned what is probably the most important 
issue of today: When will a new Friendship and Coopera- 
tion Treaty at last be signed to replace the old agreement 
signed back in 1990? For this document will determine how 
these two neighboring countries will live with each another 
for many years to come. 


[Kryzhanivskyy] Ukraine is interested in signing this doc- 
ument as soon as possible. Unfortunately, we now sense a 
certain tendency on the part of the Russians to hold up the 
talks. Why? In my opinion, the reason for this is that this 
intergovernmental treaty will have to “dot all the i’s” once 
and for all on certain issues that the Russian side is striving 


to hold in a “preserved” state. 


Above all, this applies to the Crimea. Because this question 
will have to be settled in a definitive fashion. Dual 
citizenship is another issue. I might add that the latter is a 
contrived issue, despite the fact that it is being trumpeted 
very actively by Foreign Minister A. Kozyrev and other 
representatives of Russia’s political circles. President N. 
Nazarbayev properly proposed introducing the concept of 
“postponed citizenship.” In other words, an individual 
who leaves Kazakhstan, for example, to take up permanent 
residence in the Russian Federation becomes a Russian 
citizen. And vice-versa. A normal solution to the problem, 
you would think. But no, some people in Moscow are very 
much opposed to this. President N. Nazarbayev cited the 
example of the Sudeten Germans on the eve of the Second 
World War. Their rights had to be protected no matter 
what... And Czechoslovakia was the first to be brought to 
her knees. 
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[Hrushko] The declaration signed by the three presidents 
relieved the tension surrounding the nuclear weapons 
located in Ukraine. However, many analysts believe that 
now Russia has to take some concrete steps with respect to 
the entire package of agreements—in particular, provide 
us with security guarantees. Is Moscow prepared to do so? 


[Kryzhanivskyy] This question is still being “mulled over” 
inside the Russian Federation's presidential structures. 
There are indications of a certain unwillingness and of an 
attempt to delay matters. Even though Russia would 
benefit most by this. I believe that if it received a specific 
document, the Ukrainian parliament even in its present 
make-up would finally settle the issue of Ukraine’s 
becoming a party to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. 


But so far there has been no anwer. It seems that it suits 
someone in the capital of the Russian Federation to 
portray Ukraine as recalcitrant and obstinate. 


We see further evidence of this in the “invitation” that the 
Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued to Ukraine’s 
ambassador on 9 February. It is customary in diplomatic 
practice to summon ambassadors only in extraordinary 
circumstances, when the situation involves something very 
urgent. Yet when I arrived at the Foreign Ministry, they 
expressed their concern to me about an alleged recent 
increase in instances of desecration in Ukraine of monu- 
ments supposedly associated with Russian history. 


{Hrushko] I have not heard of anything of this sort 
happening recently... 


[Kryzhanivsky] Neither have I. They informed me of three 
incidents from the “remote past.” The first had occurred 
in 1991. You recall that some disgraceful signs had been 
posted near the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Kiev. 
This was an old affair, possibly even one that had been 
masterminded by Kryuchkov’s people. The second case 
dated to the same time—the incident in which the memo- 
rial plaque on the N. Bulgakov Museum was splattered 
with paint. And the third, which happened half a year ago, 
was the destruction of the bust of M. Kuznetsov in Rivne 
Oblast. I regarded this act as absolutely inappropriate and 
senseless. 


{Hrushko}] What, in your opinion, was the reason for this 
diplomatic demarche? 


[Kryzhanivskyy] One senses that it was largely a calculated 
move. Of the 25 million Russians that need to be “pro- 
tected,” 12 million live in Ukraine. But to the great chagrin 
of some Russian politicians, nobody is insulting these 
people, nobody is oppressing their national feelings or 
their civil rights. In the absence of facts, it is necessary to 
concoct something in order to persuade the world that 
Ukraine is uncivilized. This, despite the fact that the 
Ukrainian public at large expressed strong indignation 
regarding the acts of vandalism that I described above. 


[Hrushko] Another stumbling block in our bilateral rela- 
tions is the Black Sea Fleet. 


[Kryzhanivskyy] Yes, the problem with respect to the fleet 
is not an easy one. Even though this problem is not at the 
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top of the agenda at this time. The Russians are in no hurry 
to settle this matter. They are obviously planning to 
approach it from different angle after the election of Yu. 
Meshkov. And his position is clear: the fleet must go to 
Russia. This is one side of the issue. On the other side, we 
have the Trilateral Declaration, a very important event 
that put off the resolution of this question for a while. 


In my view, our defense minister, General Radetskyy, 
“dotted all the i’s” very clearly. I have in mind the 
procedure for dividing up the Black Sea Fleet: first we 
inventory it, perhaps even reduce it, and then we divide it 
up. So far, Russia has not agreed to this and is biding her 
time. 


{Hrushko] The problem of the fleet is closely linked with 
the problem of the Crimea as a whole, especially following 
the presidential election on the peninsula. Upon his return 
from Moscow, where he met with influential politicians, 
Yu. Meshkov began talking of billions and of a ruble 
zone... 


[Kryzhanivskyy] He did meet with S. Shakhray, V. Shum- 
eyko, and Mr. Ryurikov, the President's aide for interna- 
tional relations. I see nothing wrong in this. For example, 
should the prime minister of Tatarstan visit Kiev, let him 
meet with influential people. However, it is premature to 
speak of money, especially 50 billion for the resettlement 
of the Crimean Tatars. Yu. Meshkov expressed this 
request. But this is a long way off from actually receiving 
the money. The same applies to the ruble zone. | do not 
believe that Russia will agree quite so readily to set up an 
“aerodynamic pipeline” through which to pump out its 
currency. Recall the example of Kazakhstan. 


In other words, Yu. Meshkov met with people, they got to 
know him, but with very little in the way of specific results 
for him. 


{Hrushko] Did the Crimean president visit the Ukrainian 
Embassy? 


{Kryzhanivskyy] No. Perhaps he waited for us to invite 
him, or, what is more likely, someone advised him not to 
visit us. Still, | eventually spoke to him over the telephone. 
Incidentally, we spoke in Ukrainian. I hope that on his 
next visit, Mr. Meshkov will visit us, recognizing that the 
Embassy of Ukraine is also his embassy. We will always be 
of assistance to the Crimea, just as we are to other regions 
of our country. 


{Hrushko] Do you think that we can now speak of an 
official position or policy of the Russian Federation with 
respect to the Crimea? 


[Kryzhanivskyy] The ink has not yet dried on the signa- 
tures placed by the three presidents on the joint declara- 
tion. Consequently, the Russian side’s official position is 
that the Crimea is Ukraine’s internal affair. But there are 
influential people in Moscow who would very much like 
Ukraine to resolve the Crimean problem according to the 
principle described by Ilf and Petrov: ‘on a saucer with a 
blue border” [i.e., in very elegant fashion]. In other words, 
Kiev gives its approval for a referendum, following which 
Crimea becomes independent, and then as a subject of 
international law, it speaks of becoming part of Russia. 
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Mr. Meshkov, however, is not raising this issue. Because 
he is fully aware that this would constitute an anti- 
constitutional act directed at undermining Ukraine’s ter- 
ritorial integrity, which would provoke an appropriate 
response from Kiev and the world community. 


{Hrushko] In the era of the Soviet Union, the Ukrainian 
Permanent Mission to Moscow served as channel through 
which the Kremlin’s big bosses sometimes relayed instruc- 
tions to their subjects in Kiev, Thank God, the times have 
changed. A full-fledged Ukrainian embassy has now been 
working in Moscow for more than a year. In your opinion, 
what are the embassy’s principal tasks? 


[Kryzhanivskyy]} It is too early to talk of a full-fledged 
embassy. We are short of diplomats and short of housing. 
Of course, we have had some tangible accomplishments in 
our work. But we could have done a lot more if we had 
enough people. I am not talking about swelling the 
embassy staff. But Russia ranks number one in importance 
for us. We must therefore do everything in our power to 
ensure that the work of this embassy is productive. 
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With respect to tasks. Our most important task is to 
maintain close bilateral economic relations. Our two states 
need to hold talks constantly. It is essential for us to follow 
and understand the complex processes taking place in 
Russian society and to be able to foresee the Russian 
Federation’s policy towards Ukraine. 


And, naturally, to disseminate true, undistorted informa- 
tion about our country in Russia. We all read the Russian 
press and watch Russian television. They carry nothing but 
negative information about Ukraine. Many Russians have 
absolutely no idea what is actually happening in our 
country. 


There are a great number of problems both in our country 
and in Russia; life is very hard for the people. But looking 
only for the things that divide us will lead us to nowhere. 
Instead, we should look for the best in each other, look for 
the things that bring us closer together and unite us. 


[Hrushko] Thank you for this interview. 
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BELARUS 


Writer Bykov Comments on Political Situation 


944Q0216A Moscow NOVOYE VREMYA in Russian 
No 7, Feb 94 


[Interview with Vasil Bykov by G. Kovalskaya; place and 
date not given: “Our Times Call for Shushkevich”] 


[Text] Exclusive interview with a classical writer of Belaru- 
sian literature dealing with the independence of Belarus, 
chances of the People’s Front and the resignation of 
Shushkevich. 


There is no need to identify Vasil Bykov for the readers. 
The great Belarus author was known both in the former 
USSR as well as throughout the world. Not everyone, 
however, knows something else: many of the books by this 
author first saw the light of day in the Russian language 
(even though Bykov thinks and writes in Belarusian) 
simply because they could not be published in the author’s 
homeland. Even during Soviet times ideological dictates 
and censorship that existed in Belarus were more rigid 
than in other republics. 


It is too early to speak of freedom of creativity there at 
present as well. The trial of writer Svetlana Aleksiyevich, 
who published a book titled “The Zinc Boys” about the 
Afghanistan war, for instance, a trial which is of a dis- 
tinctly political character, is still under way in Mizisk. 


Despite that, Vasil Bykov, an artist who has been striving 
for freedom all of his life, is not thinking of abandoning his 
native land by contrast with many of his colleagues, who, 
by the way, are not condemned by him but whose depar- 
ture he regrets deeply. What does the author like and 
dislike in the Belarus of today? What are his political 
preferences? How does he visualize the Belarusian path 
into the world? 


Our observer Galina Kovalskaya spoke with Vasil Bykov. 


[Kovalskaya] Why is the issue concerning national inde- 
pendence of the republic of Belarus again one of the most 
hotly disputed ones? It would appear that it is an issue 
resolved a long time ago: first in September 1991, when the 
Supreme Council of the republic proclaimed indepen- 
dence, then at Belovezhskaya Pushcha, when three of the 
former Soviet republics reiterated the disintegration of the 
USSR with their agreement. 


[Bykov] State sovereignty is an unambiguous term that 
does not lend itself to any kind of reinterpretation. Either 
it exists or it does not. In my opinion state independence 
benefits the people because, as indicated by historical 
experience, the welfare of the people is directly associated 
with the existence of their own state. Naturally, we are not 
speaking of any isolation from the outside world, but 
merely about political and national independence. 


Independence came to Belarus somewhat unexpectedly. 
All of its preceding history, it would appear, prodded us in 
the opposite direction, toward full integration, first with 
the Polish state, then with the Russian empire. When it 
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became necessary to ensure independence politically, eco- 
nomically, and culturally it turned out that our society and 
its ruling class were not prepared to do that. 


The principal difficulty consisted of the fact that commu- 
nists dominated all of our power structures, at all levels. I 
know that in some places in Transcaucasia and in Central 
Asia communists attempted to somehow adapt to the 
national movement or even to head it. In our case the 
communists unequivocally favor the empire and continue 
to be the main anti-populist force. 


Barely recovering from the August 1991 putsch and 
Belovezhskaya Pushcha, the “party in power” initiated a 
struggle, first for the total rehabilitation and restoration of 
the power of the Communist Party, and then for the 
restoration of the empire. It has now become particularly 
animated as the imperial forces raise their voices in 
Russia. | 


{[Kovalskaya] Are you against the entry of Belarus in the 
ruble zone? 


[Bykov] Our directorial corps is strongly in favor of that, 
stating that it promises all kinds of economic advantages. 
In reality our directors know how to work only under 
conditions of a command and specifically an all-union 
economy because of which for them a return to a unified 
economic system is undoubtedly beneficial. I, however, 
believe that this would be another step toward the liqui- 
dation of Belarus independence. 


Among Russian economists there is also not a single one 
with an opinion on that. It seems that Chernomyrdin, and 
possibly the president of Russia, are prepared to incur 
some economic losses, including an increase in the infla- 
tion rate, for the sake of political goals—retention of 
Belarus within the Russian sphere of influence. 


[Kovalskaya] What political forces in Belarus do you feel 
closest to? Who will you vote for in the elections? 


[Bykov] We have a plethora of parties. In reality, however, 
the entire political spectrum in our case is black-and-white 
or, if you will, red-and-white. On one side there are the 
communist, imperial, and anti-national forces, while on 
the other side there are national forces. The Belarusian 
People’s Front has real influence among those who are 
defending the ideals of national and state independence. 
Unfortunately it is represented poorly in the leadership of 
the country—its faction in the Supreme Council is very 
small, while in the executive power branch it has no 
followers at all. 


The other parties—the Christian-Democratic Party, the 
Social-Democratic Party, and the Peasant Party are quite 
small and not influential. Even though they too proclaim 
themselves as proponents of Belarusian independence. 


I am, of course, on the side of forces of independence. As 
far as the elections are concerned, I must confess that I do 
not believe not only in the possibility of early elections, but 
even in the presumption that our Supreme Council will go 
along with elections at the time stipulated by law. Our 
“party in power” is intently watching changes taking place 
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in Russia and is becoming increasingly convinced that for 
it there is no need to hurry with any changes since there is 
a chance that everything will go back to the way it was. If 
the elections are held, however, | will certainly vote for the 
People’s Front. 


[Kovalskaya] How about in the presidential election? 
[Bykov] For Poznyak, if he will be on the ballot. 


[Kovalskaya] But after all Poznyak is not faif and even 
insulting in his anti-Russian utterances. Inasmuch as I was 
able to notice, many in the People’s Front leadership not 
only do not share those views but are even embarrassed by 
them. 


[Bykov] It was specifically Poznyak who created the Peo- 
ple’s Front and prevented its split. Yes, many of his 
positions are simply shocking. But at the same time it is 
hard to argue with him: he has experience, both of histor- 
ical and simply human kind. He wrote his well-known 
article on Russian imperial consciousness and imperial 
policy before the New Year. Only a short period of time 
passed and it turned out to be downright prophetic: some 
statements were made by Kozyrev regarding “the sphere of 
vital Russian in the near abroad,” and he asserted that 
troops should not be withdrawn from there—all of which 
disturbed both us and the West. 


Aggressive nationalism in the republics is whipped up by 
such imperial reasoning and is sometimes engendered by 
it. That is understood by many but most try not to talk 
about it. Poznyak, however, is not such a person. Even 
before the disintegration of the USSR, when the CPSU 
Central Committee managed everything, he forcefully took 
some television air time with his comrades anc reaching all 
of Belarus stated that the Communist Party is a criminal 
organization. He was not silent when all others were. That 
is the kind of man he is. 


Certainly he is a radical, but in contemporary life there is 
no room for a centrist position: all politicians gravitate 
either toward one, the communist, or the other, national, 
fringe. 


[Kovalskaya] What about Shushkevich? 


[Bykov] Shushkevich is a tragic figure. It was specifically 
his attempts to be “a centrist” that played a bad joke on 
him and led to political failure. He is an honest, clever, and 
an intelligent individual, dedicated to democratic ideals, 
but apparently, not for our times. Our times call for 
Poznyak. 


[Kovalskaya] Why did the Belarusian People’s Front never 
become for Belarusia what Sajudis was for Lithuania, 
Rukh for Ukraine, and Democratic Russia for Russia, 
failing to become a mass-scale popular movement? 


[Bykov] National self-consciousness is insufficiently devel- 
oped and political culture is lacking. Particularly in view of 
the fact that as living standards deteriorate at present, the 
myth that supposedly “‘under the communists things were 
better” is gaining strength. 
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In my Opinion another myth, which is gaining currency in 
Russia as well, is that people are purportedly too politi- 
cized and all they do is attend meetings. It would be better 
if things were like they are in the developed countries 
where no one cares about the government at all. All this is 
fabricated by the authorities for the purpose of self- 
preservation. In actuality the population in its absolute 
majority has no idea at all about democratic values, it is 
not accepting the idea of democracy, and does not com- 
prehend the basics of a market society. 


[Kovalskaya}] What do you think is the solution? 


[Bykov] It is quite evident: the economic system must be 
changed. But that is impossible without a radical political 
reform and especially without a consolidation of national 
statehood. We have already fully partaken of the pleasures 
of a totalitarian empire. In addition to that there is also the 
European experience of national state building. 


Even closer there is the experience of our neighbors. Yes, 
nothing is so far working out in Ukraine—the power there, 
however, remains in the hands of the same communists. 
While in the Baltic states the reform is proceeding with 
difficulty but successfully even though there are more 
objective difficulties over there than there are in our case: 
there is also the lack of local energy resources, and in 
general they are poorer with regard to resources than we 
are. They also lack the advantages of our geographical 
position. In addition to that there is the nationality factor 
which, fortunately, will not appear in our case unless 
someone makes a special effort to that end. 


[Kovalskaya] That is not exactly what I mean—it is 
understood where we should be moving. I asked how you 
would prefer to get out of the current dead-end situation, 
taking into account that you have your Belarusian and not 
a Lithuanian population, and neither Yeltsin nor Gaidar 
are at the top, but your own leadership. 


[Bykov] With our leadership we will not be moving any- 
where. With it the only possibility is to turn back. Even if 
we do go back we shall find not the communist past, but 
ruins. 


What can be done, you ask? It is necessary to struggle, of 
course, conduct political education. We can be saved only 
by a popular movement. 


Do you remember the late Alex Adamovich once stating 
that Belarus is the Vendee of reconstruction? Recently he 
further added that we are changing into a peculiar kind of 
a communist Paraguay: all the communists unsuited to the 
new life are coming to us from everywhere. In our country 
they are living not just on their personal pension but are 
working very actively. 


Democracy is inevitable. But the price it may be necessary 
for Belarusia to pay for it could be very high. The fact that 
it will be higher than in the Baltic states is without doubt. 
I do not know if it will be higher than in Russia. I fear that 
Russia is yet to pay its price and it is not known what it will 
amount to. 
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[Kovalskaya] Whom do you favor most from among the 
Russian politicians? 


[Bykov] After all, we are selecting from what exists. Of 
course, Gaidar’s group, those linked with reform and 
democracy. 


Popular Movement Leader Views Current Issues 


WS$2802170094 Minsk RESPUBLIKA in Russian 
22 Feb 94 p4 


[Interview with Belarusian Popular Movement Chairman 
Sergey Gaydukevich by Igor Gukovskiy; place and date 
not given: “We Did Not Displace Stanislav Shushkevich’’} 


{Excerpts} At first glance, the Belarusian Popular Move- 
ment [NDB]—this colossal political force with more than 
half a million members—seems to have appeared out of 
nowhere. But this is not true. The explanation is simple— 
two years ago, large organizations, such as the Communist 
Party of Belarus, the Slavic Assembly “White Russia,” the 
Foundation of the Servicemen’s Social Protection, and 
some others, decided to merge. As was reported at the 
time, the purpose of that move was to coordinate efforts 
intended to consolidate society. That unification went 
practically unnoticed for its opponents, who were then 
reveling in their victories in the battle for “restoration” 
[previous word in Belarusian]. The title “Belarusian Pop- 
ular Movement” was certainly selected as an opposition to 
the Popular Front, which monopolized the right to speak 
on behalf of the people. 


Soon, other organizations joined the NDB. The movement 
gained in strength, while the Popular Front clearly disin- 
tegrated, letting go an increasing number of “factions” that 
joined small parties. The Popular Front’s fate also befell 
other so called democratic organizations—the United 
Democratic Party of Belarus, the Belarusian Christian 
Democratic Association, DDRB [Movement for Demo- 
cratic Reforms in Belarus|—debilitated as a result of 
internal strife. 


At present, the NDB is undoubtedly the largest and most 
influential political bloc. Our correspondent met with its 
leader, Sergey Gaydukevich. 


[Gukovskiy] Behind the resignation of Stanislav Shush- 
kevich, many see the efforts of the NDB... 


[Gaydukevich] This is not exactly true. There were a lot 
more votes against the legislative speaker than the NDB 
actually had (three factions—“union,” communists, and 
veterans). At the same time, I am not going to diminish the 
role of our organization, which consistently spoke for 
Shushkevich’s resignation. 


[Gukovskiy] What was it that you did not like about him? 


[Gaydukevich] He made no resolute decisions over the 
past half a year. 


I would not like to speak about him as a person. However, 
as a politician, he proved very weak, dependent, and 
hesitant. He has not managed to establish his position on 
many issues—the collective security treaty. economic inte- 
gration with Russia, the ruble zone, or any other key issues. 
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His haphazard policies led the parliament’s operations to a 
deadlock. His continued service in office would have 
exacerbated the situation, creating more animosity among 
factions, groupings, etc. [passage omitted] 


[Gukovskiy] You accuse the former legislative speaker of 
seeking an illusory accord, vague directions, unclear posi- 
tions. However, the present head of the legislature, right 
after his election to the post, declared that the previous 
course of Belarus will be continued and that he would seek 
support without giving preference to any grouping. 


[Gaydukevich] Nevertheless, the difference between 
Shushkevich and Hryb is profound. The latter has clearly 
and unequivocally stated that he is for close relations with 
Russia—Shushkevich just timidly mentioned the need to 
maintain links with it—for the ruble zone, expanding 
economic ties, the collective security treaty. He said that 
he supported the course of the Belarusian Government. In 
other words, the man determined his position and spoke 
out on it immediately after his election. 


In all his time as legislative speaker, Shushkevich never did 
anything like that. Nobody could understand him. At 
times, he declared that he is a strong supporter of close ties 
with Russia, and at other times, in an interview or during 
a conversation with some oppositionist, he would make 
assurances that he is a staunch advocate of Belarusian 
independence. When the collective security issue was 
debated, Stanislav Shushkevich gave plenty of interviews 
that did not help, however, to flesh out his true opinions. 
It was not by coincidence that even part of the opposition 
voted against him. Toward the end of his term, he lost 
support of not only the legislative majority but also that of 
the opposition. The most regrettable thing is that the 
people did not get a chance to know what kind of Belarus 
Shushkevich wanted to see. 


Like Gorbachev, Shushkevich attempted to sit on several 
chairs at a time. A seasoned card player, he wanted to play 
with everyone. But every game is played by its own rules 
and a clearly specified number of players. 


If Shushkevich had had political convictions, he would 
have certainly found allies in parliament. It takes some 
talent to find no support in a legislature swarming with 
numerous factions! 


[Gukovskiy] Do you think Shushkevich will return to big 
politics, as is predicted by many political observers, 
including Russian ones? 


[Gaydukevich}] Never. That is the “Gorbachev-2” case. 
There were many predictions after the resignation of the 
first, and the last, Soviet president. Unfortunately, you will 
get nowhere in politics without a clear program and 
position. 


[Gukovskiy] The NDB, the largest legislative grouping, did 
not propose him as a candidate for president. Why? It was 
your best chance to come to power, which the Marxists 
said is the chief purpose of political struggle. 


[Gaydukevich] We had our candidates, but they declined 
their nominations. As for the struggle for power, we remain 
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faithful to the fundamental idea of our movement— 
consolidation. We were aware of the fact that a speaker 
from the NDB would have triggered a real explosion, 
which would be very divisive and distracting for the 
parliament. After discussing Hryb’s candidacy, we came to 
a conclusion: This is the man who in this situation suits 
everyone. He does not want confrontation but is able to 
ensure efficient operations of our legislative body. [passage 
omitted] 


[Gukovskiy] What do you think about the opposition’s 
proposal to form a coalition government before calling 
early elections? 


[Gaydukevich] We are against it. The opposition proposed 
to dissolve the Supreme Council and give power to a 
narrow group of like-minded politicians. The opposition’s 
purpose is clear, which is to take advantage of the present 
state of confusion. Just look at what demands were trotted 
out by the Popular Front and the Belarusian Social Dem- 
ocratic Assembly [BDSG]. In their opinion, the coalition 
government should consist of only the perple who support 
their ideas. That is absurd! This would immediately put 
the parties standing for, say, bilingualism or collective 
security out the equation. In other words, the largest 
political forces, including the NDB, are automatically 
removed from the political scene. 


[Gukovskiy] Did NDB representatives meet with Mech- 
yslaw Hryb after he was elected Supreme Soviet chairman? 


[Gaydukevich] No, they did not. I believe that the initia- 
tive to meet should come from Mechyslaw Ivanovich 
himself. We have made our move by sending him a 
telegram with congratulations on his new appointment. 
Hryb and Kebich made a good declaration calling for 
contacts with all political forces. All forces! The former 
speaker has never even thought about it. He kept saying 
“accord” [preceding word in Belarusian], but as far as I can 
remember, he met only with the BDSG and the United 
Democratic Party of Belarus. 


{Gukovskiy] You say that early elections are necessary. 
When do you think they should be called? Are you sure 
that they will take place at all? 


[Gaydukevich] I think they will actually take place. The 
Supreme Soviet made a relevant decision on this. When? 
Summertime is the time of vacations; it cannot be in 
March or early April, according to the law, which requires 
a two-month waiting period. They cannot be held in April 
and May, as people will be busy with the sowing campaign. 
The most convenient time would be early fall. 


[Gukovskiy] You have repeatedly said that the NDB 
stands for closer union with Russia. Just like in Belarus, a 
variety of political force are active in that country, 
including in the highest echelons of power. With which of 
them are you seeking a union? 


[Gaydukevich] I have always said: Politicians come and 
go, but the people remain. We will cooperate with all those 
who stand for the unity of the Slavic peoples. I would 
rather not be in position to name specific parties or 
individuals. Our position may clear after meetings with 
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representatives of the entire political spectrum of Russia, 
which we are planning to hold as soon as possible. 


MOLDOVA 


Justice Minister on Legal System Reforms 


944K0821A Chisinau NEZAVISIMAYA MOLDOVA 
in Russian 15 Feb 94 p 3 


[interview with Alexei Barbaneagra, minister of justice of 
the Republic of Moldova, by V. Dubovoy: place and date 
not given: “Poor-Quality Justice Costing the Government 
Dearly”’} 


[Text] The process involved in establishment of the dem- 
ocratic state of Moldova is inconceivable without reorga- 
nization and perfection of the entire judicial and legal 
system. Over the past several years a concept for legal 
reform was worked out in the republic, and enforceable 
enactments were adopted regulating the transformation 
processes. The achievements as well as difficulties that 
have been encountered were discussed with our correspon- 
dent by Alexei Barbaneagra, minister of justice of the 
republic of Moldova. 


[Dubovoy] Mister Minister, the draft of a concept for 
judicial reform in the republic of Moldova was prepared by 
the Ministry of Justice, and you personally were one of its 
creators. A draft law on judicial and legal reform was 
likewise prepared and submitted to parliament for review, 
but there are still no results. What is the reason for that? 


[Barbaneagra] The situation is indeed the way you 
described it. I am not clear as to the reasons why the draft 
law on legal reform in the republic of Moldova was not 
reviewed by the old parliament. I believe that the new 
parliament, realizing the importance attached to the reso- 
lution of this question, will include it in its agenda. 


After all, in our opinion legal reform must serve to 
guarantee statehood and democracy and the successful 
advance of economic transformations, because of which its 
earliest possible adoption is necessary. 


Thus far republic legal organs continue performing their 
functions relying on laws which, unfortunately, have 
nothing but a negative effect on the results of our activity. 


[Dubovoy] Another year has passed. What was it like for 
the judicial organs of the republic and the Ministry of 
Justice as a whole? 


[Barbaneagra] Over the past year work at the ministry was 
aimed at the elaboration of draft laws and enforceable 
enactments, submission of conclusions regarding new 
laws, systematization of legislation, and the provision of 
Moldovan citizens with necessary legal information. 


Last year alone personnel of the ministry prepared and 
provided conclusions on 1,160 draft enforceable enact- 
ments. Judicial activity deserves particular attention. Last 
year the courts handled 12,005 criminal cases, which is 
852 cases more than in 1992, along with some 30,368 civil 
cases. Practically all of them were reviewed. So far, how- 
ever, we are not satisfied with the activity of rayon and city 
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district courts as there are frequent cases of delays in the 
review of cases which leaves something to be desired with 
respect to the case review process itself. 


That is why, for the purpose of improving the skill levels of 
judges the ministry organized probationary training at the 
Supreme Court in 1993 for 75 young jurists while more 
than 80 judges underwent professional re-certification. 


Unfortunately judges themselves commit violations of the 
law, because of which 12 judges as well as 18 bailiffs were 
punished last year for various infractions. 


The physical plant at the courts needs strengthening, it is 
necessary to provide them with technical means. Com- 
puters, Xerox machines, and other modern technical facil- 
ities—all that so far is only a dream for us. 


[Dubovoy] Alexei Afanasyevich. You stated that the 
judges also break the law. In this connection how is the law 
on languages being enforced by court personnel? 


[Barbaneagra] We are monitoring its enforcement and I 
am pleased to note that by comparison with 1989, when 
not a single sentence was passed in the state language or a 
ruling given, last year the majority of sentences (in 63 
percent of the criminal and 52.2 percent of civil cases) 
were passed in the courts of Moldova in the Romanian 
language. That, in turn, means that judges are making their 
contribution to the consolidation of the law on langy ages. 


[Dubovoy] Recently the Ministry of Justice of the republic 
of Moldova established close ties with international legal 
organs, institutes, and the like. Which of the contacts are 
clearly promoting the expansion of links between jurists of 
Moldova and those of other countries while strengthening 
legal organs in the republic. What are some of the initial 
results of such collaboration? 


[Barbaneagra] There is no doubt that we need such con- 
tacts not only for the exchange of views, but also for close 
cooperation with international legal organizations which 
are manifesting lively interest in all that is taking place 
within the republic of Moldova and are helping us with the 
elaboration of enforceable enactments, conducting expert 
reviews of laws that have already been adopted, and 
promoting the integration of our state in the world legal 
community. Close ties with representatives of the Euro- 
pean Community, the CSCE Mission, the European 
Council, the Association of American Lawyers, the For 
Democracy Fund, and with others were established. 


Our jurists participated in the work of international sym- 
posiums and conferences on legal issues. On more than one 
occasion we received invitations from various interna- 
tional organizations for us to study judicial systems func- 
tioning in different countries. 


Recently personnel from our ministry visited Germany, 
Italy, and Switzerland where they studied the operation of 
law enforcement organs. Experts from international orga- 
nizations favored the extension of aid to specialists of 
Moldova in the area of law, and the problem concerning 
training and retraining of our personnel is being resolved 
along with the one pertaining to the provision of courts of 
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the republic with necessary technical means. We are 
striving to expand the sphere of such contacts and to create 
all possible premises for fruitful collaboration with jurists 
in foreign countries to the benefit of our republic. 


[Dubovoy] An important place in the work of the Ministry 
of Justice is occupied by the preparation and conclusion of 
international agreements on legal aid and legal relations in 
the area of civil, criminal and family law. A few words 
about how this area of jurisprudence is faring. 


{Barbaneagra] The elaboration of such agreements is a 
complicated and a laborious matter. As of today Moldova 
has signed agreements on legal aid and legal relations in the 
area of civil, criminal, and family law with Russia, 
Ukraine, Latvia, and Lithuania. In the very near future 
such agreements will be concluded with Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, as well as other republics of the former USSR. 


As far as legal aid for the population is concerned, as a 
result of a significant rise in the cost of legal services of 
jurists, the citizens of Moldova are reverting to their 
services much less frequently which, for understandable 
reasons, cannot help but alert us since that, I am assuming, 
is also a matter of state policy. 


[Dubovoy] What else is of concern to the minister of 
justice? 


[Barbaneagra] A rise in the crime rate, a certain patholog- 
ical lack of respect for existing laws is disturbing. Demo- 
cratic transformations in the republic are being hindered 
by delays in the adoption of judicial and legal reforms. The 
imperfect nature of the legislation and in certain cases its 
absence, makes it impossible to resolve many vitally 
important problems of society. One would like to believe 
that many of today’s problems will be resolved and dem- 
ocratic transformations in the Republic of Moldova will 
acquire a firm legal basis. 


{[Dubovoy] Thank you. 


Finance Minister Evaluates National Economy 


944K0820A Chisinau NEZAVISIMAYA MOLDOVA 
in Russian 1 Feb 94 p 2 


[Interview with Claudia Melnic, minister of finance of the 
Republic of Moldova, by Ivan Koretskiy, under the “Our 
Interviews” rubric; place and date not given: “Claudia 
Melnic: We Have Destroyed a Lot, Let Us Create”’] 


[Text] 


[Koretskiy] Claudia Vasilyevna, you have quite a busy 
schedule, and due to this our conversation has been 
postponed a number of times. Tell me please, what does 
the minister of finance and the ministry headed by her 
work on so intensively? 


[Melnic] It so happened that the adoption of documents 
that are highly significant for the economy, business life, 
and the social sphere occurred at the end of last year and 
the beginning of this year. These are entire packages of 
solutions associated with the introduction of a national 
currency, amendments to laws, and the introduction of 
excise taxes. Some of them have already been published in 
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the press in the form of edicts of the president of Moldova, 
and the rest are still being worked on. 


Unfortunately, the Parliament did not complete its law- 
creating activities, and we have to look for a way out of the 
situation. The economy must work, and the budget must 
be replenished through both production and taxes. Some 
of the taxes—on real estate, natural resources, bank 
profits, and insurance operations—are already opera- 
tional. A number of laws—on the value-added tax, on local 
taxes—have been developed and are being considered by 
the Parliament and the government. Apparently, they will 
also be enacted by a presidential edict in order to be 
subsequently submitted to the new Parliament to be dis- 
cussed and adopted. All of them will become components 
of the state tax system. In this manner, we are trying to lay 
the foundation of a tax system that would be in line with 
the conditions of a market economy and would make it 
possible to make mutual relations between the state and 
producers, entrepreneurs, and the population stable. 


At present, the view exists that our tax system is oppres- 
sive, although international experts evaluate it as being 
reasonable. Thus, in the year 1993 the total amount of tax 
revenues, including the social fund, is expected to reach 
11-12 percent of the gross national product. In 1991, it 
stood at 38 percent, and in the current year 1994—15-18 
percent. Therefore, a stable tax system is emerging here, 
and it is beginning to regulate the process of capital flows 
and to secure a balance of sectors and areas of entrepre- 
neurial activities. 


[Koretskiy] Madam Minister, you have referred to the 
value-added tax. It will affect primarily those to whom we 
attach hopes for overcoming the crisis—the producers. A 
lot depends on what this tax will be. 


[Melnic] Indeed, this is one of the key aspects, and not just 
here, but in the CIS countries—after all, we have all come 
out of the same economic system. For now, the value- 
added tax is not changing. It should be coordinated with all 
economic partners. Unfortunately, this issue was removed 
from the agenda at a meeting in Ashgabat, because an 
agreement on the uniform rate of the value-added tax in 
the process of switching to world-market prices on | 
January 1994 and on arrangements for its collection could 
not be reached. 


It is not advantageous for the republics to add this tax to 
the world-market prices for raw materials, because in this 
case the cost of manufactured goods will be higher than 
world prices. This means that products will be noncom- 
petitive from the start. A balanced approach is required of 
us in this instance. 


[Koretskiy] So have we been importing and exporting 
products at world-market prices from New Year’s day on? 


[Melnic] The issue of world-market prices has been 
resolved. In the process, we succeeded in defending the 
interests of the republic. For example, Russia tried to 
secure the setting of world-market prices only for the 
products that are quoted on the world market, i.e. oil, 
electricity, metal, timber. In this case, it will turn out that 
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nobody needs our tomatoes, even at a negotiated price. We 
believe that the right of all CIS countries to use world- 
market prices in settlements among themselves is unshake- 
able. This is a complicated problem.... 


However, I would like to go back to your first question and 
say that the Ministry of Finance has done a great volume of 
work to come up with funds for the additional social 
protection of the low-income strata of the population. You 
know that an edict on the minimum wage has been issued, 
and that it is built on a differentiated approach to various 
groups of the population. This is associated with the sharp 
growth of expenditures for energy resources. For example, 
the expenditure of funds for heating comes to 15-17 lei per 
person. Meanwhile, the growth of the average wage is 
falling behind considerably. 


[Koretskiy] Claudia Vasilyevna, this begs the natural ques- 
tion: Why do wages never keep up with expenditures? Our 
readers are asking in their kk 2ers and telephone calls: How 
is one to survive in the future, given that a consumer 
basket costs 80-100 lei, whereas the minimum salary 
comes to 13 lei? 


{Melnic] I would like to note that the welfare of the people 
does not hinge on edicts to raise wages. Wage increases 
immediately entail quite a tangle of closely intertwined 
economic, financial, and political problems. We have put 
the state budget together based on the average monthly 
salary of 15 lei, aiming at smooth quarterly salary raises. 
Any abrupt leap amounts to an impulse for inflationary 
processes and the growth of prices. For our part, we are 
trying as best we can to contain these processes which 
affect the population adversely. 


There have been certain shortcomings in the policy of 
remunerations for labor and social welfare. We should 
inform the population in advance about the expected price 
increases, the rate of inflation, and wage increases. How- 
ever, we must also talk about something else. I have here 
on my desk data on the average monthly salary for 
November 1993. For the employees of state structures, it 
came to 63.4 lei, transportation employees—58.7 lei, 
industry personnel—84.2 lei, and the employees of the 
agrarian complex (kolkhozes, sovkhozes)}—35.5 lei. This 
does not include payments in kind. Therefore, a judgment 
cannot be formed solely on the basis of the size of the 
minimum wage. 


Still, our social fund is very weak. The priority task of both 
our government and Parliament and those of the future is 
to reinforce it, so that the people will feel confident. The 
people should be protected. 


{[Koretskiy] Claudia Vasilyevna, what is your acsessment 
of last year? 


[Melnic] It was a difficult year, but during the year we 
succeeded in the most important endeavor—to keep the 
peace. Not everything has yet been settled in mutual 
relations with the Dniester area, and the time has come to 
take measures to resolve this issue. | think that the new 
Parliament will be up to that. 
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Here is another favorable aspect: During the year, our 
production smoothly and inconspicuously discontinued its 
fall and stabilized, and on some scores we even have 
increases. We succeeded in limiting expenditures and 
containing the growth of prices compared to other CIS 
countries. We avoided a crisis in the budget system and, 
you will recall, there were no delays in the payment of 
wages and funding for expenditures as we had had before. 


The volume of work for our ministry was simply tremen- 
dous. After all, the budget was approved thrice in one year. 
Besides, the state succeeded in settling its balance of 
payments, and now we can make provisions for financial 
reserve and conduct negotiations about credit. The state 
budget for 1993 was implemented by 104.3 percent on the 
revenue side, and the republic budget—by 101.4 percent. 


[Koretskiy] Is it really that everything was good, and no 
mistakes or miscalculations of any kind were allowed to 
occur? 


{Melnic] Unfortunately, as early as the beginning of the 
year, the government failed correctly to allocate capital 
investment. Later, in the middle of the year, we were 
forced to “freeze” 600 facilities under construction. We 
were not always able correctly to project the rate of 
inflation, which was mainly dictated by leaps in the prices 
for energy resources. We did not manage to do many 
things, because of the absence of a legislative base. As I 
have said before, we are now making up for it by way of 
presidential edicts, so that reforms will not get bogged 
down. 


There were miscalculations, indeed. For example, we did 
not succeed in fuily restoring the system for managing the 
state sector on a new, market foundation. It is known that 
the old system has been completely destroyed. An owner 
should manage his property; otherwise, the threat of losing 
this property will arise. After all, in the process of privati- 
zation the state will retain about 65 percent of the prop- 
erty, and it is necessary to manage it wisely in order for the 
state to be a guarantor of welfare and the effectiveness of 
operation of its enterprises on an equal footing with other 
owners. 


It is also necessary to streamline the system of remunera- 
tions for labor, in order to avoid the tremendous imbal- 
ance whereby at one enterprise they make 20 lei and at 
another, 200 lei, with no regard for labor productivity. For 
the state sector, we should make the procedures for the 
distribution of profits between accumulation and con- 
sumption more rigid, so that enterprises will use their 
profits for production purposes, investment, and incen- 
tives for production, rather than just wages. It is possible 
that we will have to limit wages, say, to the level of 25 
times the minimum wage, that is, set a limit for remuner- 
ations for labor. For example, such restrictions apply in 
countries such as Japan and Switzerland. These measures 
will become acutely necessary if the economic forms of 
affecting consumption produce no results. 


[Koretskiy] What were the successes of the year? 
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[Melnic] Certainly, the adoption of a national currency, 
although we did not succeed in including the entire 
republic. The Ministry of Finance has always come out for 
settling relations with the Dniester area prior to the 
introduction of the national currency. A great many prob- 
lems will now develop. After all, the people have not 
severed family, business, or production relations, and for 
that reason all of them are now experiencing great incon- 
venience. The inconvenience is associated with elementary 
payments for all services, deliveries, and purchases. It 
appears to me that the authorities of Tiraspol should take 
some measures so that the leu will circulate similarly in the 
eastern rayons of the Republic of Moldova, although for 
them this is also a political issue. After all, they cannot live 
on ration cards forever. The currency should work, and 
should bring the people closer together. 


Last year, we also succeeded in preparing a draft budget for 
1994 and in getting it approved ahead of time, prior to | 
January 1994. I will say frankly that the employees of our 
ministry and I are very happy about this fact, because a 
budget approved before the beginning of the year (for the 
first time in the last three years) means stability for all 
producers, consumers, and the social infrastructure. It is 
already clear which taxes will be levied, where profits will 
go, and how much will have to be withheld and for what. 


It is possible that the budget for the second half of the year 
will have to be updated. Everything will depend on the size 
of emission, the growth of prices, and inflation. However, 
I will stress that everything depends on ourselves, on the 
rate of production, all the more so because the Ministry of 
Finance will not receive credit from the National Bank of 
Moldova this year. We should cover the deficit in full by 
issuing securities and receiving foreign credit. 


In general, international credit, support from the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and the Govern- 
ments of the Russian Federation and Romania were very 
helpful in overcoming the economic crisis caused by the 
war and the drought. With this credit, the government 
purchased grain, seeds, fertilizer, spare parts, fuel, and 
medicines. The production and social spheres were sup- 
ported out of them. 


[Koretskiy] Perhaps, as a former banker and the current 
minister of finance, you, Claudia Vasilyevna, know the 
saying about credit which is as old as the hills: You take 
someone else’s, and you give back yours. How are we going 
to settle for the debt? Are we not taking on too much 
credit? 


[Melnic] Of course, it would be better to do without credit. 
However, this is not possible in the environment of a 
transitional economy. After all, our state, just like the rest 
of the CIS countries, is insolvent. Meanwhile, we need to 
live, work, turn out products, and buy goods. You will seek 
credit whether you like it or not. The terms on which it is 
received are another matter. The government has done a 
lot of work in this area, so that these outlays will be used 
wisely and that the consequence of their use will not place 
a heavy burden on our children. I will say that a memo- 
randum on the economic policy of the state has been 
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signed for 1994. It has been discussed with international 
experts and gained approval. Therefore, our economic 
policy has been found correct. In December, the IMF 
resolved to grant us credit in the form of a stand-by facility 
which opens certain prospects in Moldova’s relationship 
with the rest of the world. 


We now need to support production in every way possible, 
give incentives to producers and the structures working to 
benefit them. This is a way out of the situation and a 
guarantee for the repayment of credit. Why import when it 
is possible to produce here, locally, with material, tax, 
financial, and credit support? This means an increase in 
production, an abundance of goods, new jobs, and the 
growth of exports. In this case, it will be easier to settle for 
credit. 


[Koretskiy] Madam Minister, allow me to familiarize you 
with one of the numerous letters received by our news- 
paper and addressed to the government of which you are a 
member. In the letter, a reader complains: “The impover- 
ishment of the people progresses year after year. For years, 
the people set aside their savings at the most reliable bank, 
the Savings Bank, only to be left high and dry now. 
Through the effort of our rulers, our savings have turned to 
dust. At present, one cannot buy a funeral shroud with 
them, let alone ensure a decent funeral for himself....” 


{Meinic] I must note that these accusations are not leveled 
at the real culprits, and I will explain why. The shock 
therapy of 1991 blew the savings of the people away like a 
whirlwind. The Government of the USSR and our Mold- 
ovan Government had a hand in it. Until | January 1992, 
about 5 billion rubles [R] were borrowed from the Savings 
Bank of Moldova with a view to covering the deficit of the 
Union budget. By now, this debt has been fully paid by the 
government. All arrears on various compensation pay- 
ments have also been paid in full. The Ministry of Finance 
has also paid in full the value of the state securities of the 
former USSR. Therefore, all of our relationships with the 
deposits of the population have been completed. 


I believe that indexation should be performed out of the 
profits of the Savings Bank, in keeping with the Law on 
Indexation. It is the savings banks that administer profits 
rather than the state. They charge 200-270 percent in 
interest rates on credit, and pay next to nothing to the 
depositors. They, the depositors, should demand appro- 
priate payments and indexation directly from the Savings 
Bank. 


[Koretskiy] Claudia Vasilyevna, you are the only female 
minister of the government. Tell us how you handle this 
burden of responsibilities. 


[Melnic] This is not a job for a woman. You are busy 16-18 
hours a day, and then you have a family and children! In 
addition, you take work home every evening in order to 
manage, and there are no days off.... One needs nerves of 
steel and health to endure this. 


I have endured because I continuously got support from 
my male colleagues. I will say frankly that on occasion I 
have abused the fact that I am a woman in resolving 
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significant issues of principle. However, this is no way out 
anywey. I hope that a man will come to this position who 
will have enough willpower, persistence, and experience to 
implement the financial stabilization policy. 


[Koretskiy}] Should this be interpreted to say that you are 
completing your political career? 


{Melnic] I have never considered myself a politician. 
Considering myself a specialist—indeed, and then a spe- 
cialist of the old school, for whom the words of a song, 
“Think about the motherland first, and about yourself 
next” is the creed of life. 


I came to this position contrary to my own wishes and the 
wishes of my loved ones, and solely on the condition that 
there would be no more war, and that the government of 
national accord would not allow this nightmare to occur. 


Despite all the difficulties, this has been a happy and 
interesting period in my life. Together with the staff of the 
Ministry of Finance, who are capable of moving moun- 
tains, we have managed to accomplish a lot, and this is 


gratifying. 


Internal Affairs Minister on Crime Growth, 
Related Issues 


944K0792A Chisinau NEZAVISIMAYA MOLDOVA 
in Russian 25 Jan 94 p 2 


[Interview with Constantin Antoci, Lt Gen of Police and 
Minister of internal Affairs of the Republic of Moldova, 
conducted by Boris Marian and Igor Kondrashkin, time 
and place not specified] 


[Text] 


[Interviewer] A traditional question, mister minister, or 
rather a suggestion. Let us summarize the results of the last 
year in your department. First the pleasing ones, and leave 
the unhappy ones for later. 


[Antoci] Permit me to give a somewhat untraditional 
answer to your tradition question about “pleasing results.” 
Needless to say, there is nothing simpler that to select the 
very figures that would satisfy you out of the enormous 
mass of statistical data and offer them to the public. But I 
would like to draw attention to those details which define 
the essence of the criminogenic situation and are 
fundamental. 


The reader should not be intimidated by the significant 
number of statistical layouts that we resort to; you can 
judge the results of our work by them, and so we cannot get 
along without them. 


In 1991 the level of crime per 10,000 population was 
102.1. In 1992 it was 90.1. Last year it was 85.1. So we can 
say with full certainty that the trend is positive, there is 
some decline in the crime rate. All this contradicts the 
common opinion that crime is constantly growing in the 
republic. 


One more important aspect is the situation and trend in 
the crimes that are classified as serious. In comparison the 
1992 this indicator dropped by 1.4 percent. This might 
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appear to be a very insignificant reduction, but if you 
consider that serious crimes in the republic as a whole have 
shown a consistent tendency to grow in recent years, the 
positive changes and the effectiveness of the measures we 
are taking in this area must be recognized. 


The activism and labor productivity of our employees has 
risen in an absolute majority of the city and rayon police 
divisions. 


The percentage of crimes solved is properly considered the 
main criterion for evaluating the activity of internal affairs 
organs. Last year this indicator (I will add, a very impor- 
tant one) rose from 35.3 to 46.6 percent. But it still does 
not satisfy us. 


[Interviewer] And us, the inhabitants of Moldova, even 
less. Numbers are well and good, but the social terror is 
more real than statistics. It results above all from the sharp 
growth in crime, especially among young people. Drug 
addiction, prostitution. How are police organs fighting this 
social evil? 


[Antoci] In 1993 our police recorded 1,972 crimes com- 
mitted by adolescents. Unfortunately, growth of crimes 
among young people in recent years is raising its own 
“goals.” It is especially bad in this sense in Belts, Bender, 
and Ryshkan. And in Ungen the increase was some 350 
percent!? 


Unfortunately, the number of serious crimes committed 
by adolescents has also increased. There were 125 percent 
more homicides, 40 percent more cases of serious bodily 
injury, and 19 percent more rapes. 


The figures are very alarming. The socioeconomic condi- 
tion of the republic, the sharp reduction in jobs, and the 
closing of numerous educational institutions are signifi- 
cant factors in all this. 


As for drug addiction, the main efforts of the republic’s 
internal affairs organs have been directed to prevention 
and quickly solving crimes committed by addicts. But 
meanwhile drug addiction and illegal trade in psychotropic 
substances in the republic are growing in scale. It is 
becoming a serious social evil. In 1993 police organs 
recorded 265 crimes related to illegal trade in narcotics 
(248 of them or 93.6 percent were solved). But in 1992 
there were just 120 such crimes. Such a rate of growth puts 
you very much on guard. Ten of “our” Moldovan citizens 
were arrested for trade in narcotics in Romania, and two in 
Ukraine. On the other hand, we have plenty of “visitors” 
from other regions. For example, in September of last year 
our people arrested a certain P. Portnov from Samara, a 
shipping agent of the Samaramebel Joint-Stock Society, in 
the Oknitsa hotel, and found that he had 8 kilograms of 
poppy heads. A more recent example occurred on 12 
January when S. Grishin, a Russian citizen, was arrested in 
Oknitsa in possession of 8.7 kilograms of this toxic 
substance. 


Another problem is also alarming—the decline in morals, 
especially among young people. This has led to the forma- 
tion of a specialized division, the morals police within the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs system, by Decision of the 
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Presidium of the Parliament of the Republic of Moldova. 
The division engages in preventing and stopping propa- 
ganda for pornography, sadism, and the cult of violence 
and fights the spread of AIDS and venereal diseases, 
prostitution, and other offenses against public morality. 


[Interviewer] A new generation has joined police organs 
recently. Police work is complex. They deal with people. 
Crudeness, lack of tact, and insensitivity are intolerable 
here. Probably many moral qualities of the future guard- 
ians of order and legality must be taken into account in 
recruiting them. In general, how is personnel selection 
organized in your organization, and how do you fight for 
the honor of the uniform? This question also ties in with 
the fact that, alas, among the police there have been 
extortionists, thieves, and many other violators of the law. 
Our journalists sometimes write about them. 


[Antoci] It should be clear to everyone that with the 
transition to market relations, unrestrained inflation, and 
unemployment, which have separated people into pros- 
perous and needy, police work has become much more 
complicated. 


Based on this the | December 1992 Decree of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Moldova reorganized the structure 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs and police subdivisions 
fundamentally. The number of municipal, criminal, eco- 
nomic, and highway police and investigators was brought 
into line with present-day requirements. 


The Ministry of Internal Affairs is working seriously on 
selection of new, qualified employees to fill vacant posi- 
tions. The moral and work characteristics of the candi- 
dates are necessarily considered in selection. They undergo 
psycho-physiological testing at the military medical 
commission. 


In 1993 more than 2,500 people were admitted to the 
service. Among them were 756 in leadership positions. 
Unfortunately, only 191 of the persons admitted into the 
service had specialized legal education (at present the 
capacities of the specialized educational institutions are 
very limited). 


It should also be acknowledged here, unfortunately, that 
accidental people, violators of discipline, and even people 
who have taken up the path of crime do get into our ranks. 
In 1993 668 persons were discharged from internal affairs 
organs for committing actions that discredited the title 
of police officer and 95 were discharged for service 
unsuitability. 


People also leave our ranks for other reasons. The level of 
pay is inadequate, and domestic conditions are har« . It is 
a big mistake to think that police have an easy lil. We 
have many purely domestic concerns. 


[Interviewer] If it is not a secret, how many membe: , are 
there in the Moldovan police and what does the rank- 
and-rile police employee earn? Ordinary people are jealous 
of them and believe they get fantastic amounts. But in 
talking with police employees you also hear complaints. 
Arbitrary leveling occurs, they say. Detectives receive 
about the same as police employees sitting in warm, 
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comfortable offices. The one is constantly on the brink of 
danger and may get a bullet or a—excuse the term—‘“‘pen” 
[criminal slang for “‘knife”’] in the stomach, while the other 
takes no risks. 


{Antoci] Overall the number of police employees relative 
to the population of Moldova is no higher than in the 
republics of the CIS or other countries and it has not 
changed in the last 3 years. Military servicemen of the 
carbine troops are also used to patrol and guard certain 
sites to fight crime in many cities and populated points. 


As for pay, it depends of the employee’s years of service in 
the police and ranges from 40 to 150 lei. You must agree 
thai that is not so much. At some enterprises and compa- 
nies, for example, people receive much more just for 
services in guarding a site. You should not forget about the 
extreme conditions in which most of our police personnel 
work. 


About “leveling.” Indeed, the pay system that exists today 
does not, unfortunately, permit a differentiated approach 
to defining the labor of each individual employee. But the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs is preparing appropriate pro- 
posals on this. It is true that at present employees of the 
operational services, investigation, and other subdivisions 
with especially difficult working conditions receive pay 
supplements (from 15 to 50 percent of their salaries) 
depending on results achieved, and preferences in 
acquiring the next rank have been established in the 
operational services to retain our primary core group of 
professionals. 


[Interviewer] Is your system experiencing what is called 
the “brain drain’? There was a time when outstanding 
specialists were forced to look for work outside the 
republic or in profit-making structures here. 


[Antoci] I have already answered that question in part 
when I spoke of the very difficult period in which we are all 
living. The sharp decline in the economy could not help 
but be reflected in what you call the “brain drain.” 
Unfortunately, outstanding specialists, top-quality profes- 
sionals, are abandoning our ranks today too, even before 
reaching the desired pension age. But only a few find work 
outside the republic. Most of them, dissatisfied with the 
pay and working conditions, leave and find work in 
profit-making structures within the republic. This con- 
tinues to be a sore spot for us. 
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[Interviewer] There is an economic police force. In addi- 
tion the Moldovan Ministry of Finance formed a financial 
guard. Isn’t there duplication of work here, unnecessary 
activity and waste of money? 


[Antoci] That is a timely question. In fact, in the initial 
stage of transition of the economy to the free market with 
its companies, concerns, commercial banks and so on, 
other control organs were formed in the republic in addi- 
tion to the economic police, among them the financial 
guard. But experience confirmed your fears and ours: 
duplication started and dispersion of funds, and it became 
necessary to review the staff of the control organs. Sub- 
stantiated proposals on this matter have already been 
submitted to the Government of the Republic of Moldova. 
The essential point of them is that for purposes of more 
effective crime fighting it would be advisable in this sphere 
to form a single professional control organ on the basis of 
the economic police and the financial guard. 


[Interviewer] Our last question, with hopes for an opti- 
mistic answer. Will the mighty detachment of Moldovan 
police be able to significantly reduce the level of crime in 
the coming year? Will we be able, suppose, to go for 
peaceful family walks in the evening in any remote part of 
the city, places where today—why hide it—you will not 
find any police patrols? 


{Antoci] I think that we have grounds for cautious opti- 
mism. Let me repeat, cautious. The time of mindless 
“deadlines” for eliminating crime and posing the challenge 
of “sharply reducing it” has passed. Everything is much 
more complex than that. 


The criminal world reacts quickly to the various changes in 
society. It is extremely dangerous today. It is well orga- 
nized, corrupt, very well armed, and unrestrained in its 
choice of means. 


General success in the struggle to root out the criminal 
world will come only with a general normalization of the 
moral climate of society. But the police must oppose the 
criminal world and they can do it. 


Yes, it is the duty of the policy to guard order and the 
lawful interests of our people, but the people themselves 
can actively help the police. 


jinterviewer] Thank you, mister minister, for your 
answers. 
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ESTONIA 


German Analysts Laud Steps Toward Market 
Economy 


944K0732A Duesseldorf HANDELSBLATT in German 
15 Feb 94 p 8 


[Article by Bettina Burger and Markus Lenzer: “Tallinn’s 
Reform Successes With Social Difficulties”) 


[Text] Hamburg—The slump in the Estonian economy is 
likely to come to an end by the turn of the year. As early as 
1992 the drop in the real GDP was 20 to 25 percent lower 
than originally forecast. 


If it should be confirmed that in the past year the GDP 
grew from a nominal 13.5 billion Estonian kroons (8 
Estonian kroons = | German mark) in 1992 to about 20 
billion kroons, one would even have to anticipate a slight 
amount of growth in real GDP for 1993, with a moderate 
annual inflation of about 30 percent. 


The driving force behind the economic development is to 
an increasing extent private companies. These usually 
involve newly founded firms and privatized state-owned 
enterprises. 


The government has succeeded in rapidly promoting 
privatization in some sectors. With the creation of a single 
privatization agency in the summer of 1993, privatization 
activities were also organizationally streamlined and the 
potential overlapping of expertise avoided. 


| ee and Marine Transportation With High Growth 
ates 


By the end of December 1993, 45 out of the total of 130 
internationally competing major companies had been 
wholly or partially privatized. In the framework of small- 
scale privatization, over the first nine months of 1993 
approximately 60 percent of the small industrial enter- 
prises had been transferred to private hands. In this area 
the pace of privatization will slow down, however, since 
questions of the legality of property created before the 
independence (“black privatization”) have not yet been 
solved. 


In the trade and service sector, the transfer of property 
should continue to take place quickly. About 80 percent of 
the privatization had been completed by the fall of 1993. 


While all of industry is recovering only slowly, the service 
industries of tourism and marine transportation are 
recording high growth rates. The income from these ser- 
vices at present represents Estonia’s most important 
source of foreign revenue. The extensive influx of foreign 
currency simultaneously reinforces confidence in the Esto- 
nian kroon. 


A Restrictive Monetary and Fiscal Policy 


One guarantee of the stability of the Estonian kroon is a 
restrictive monetary and fiscal policy, which continues to 
be consistently implemented by the central bank and the 
government. For the current year an inflation rate of about 
20 percent is anticipated. This figure was also taken as the 
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basis for the 1994 national budget passed in December 
1993 with a total volume of 5.7 billion kroons. 


To make it possible to have the balanced budget mandated 
by law, the spending margins for 1994 have been set just as 
narrow as in the previous year’s budget. However, these 
economy measures represent a significant component of 
the stability policy. But those portions of the population 
which are particularly affected by the economic conversion 
process suffer particularly from this, among them unem- 
ployed, retirees, and families with many ch‘ldren. 


The small amount of money for unemployment compen- 
sation is offered through an employment fund, which is 
exclusively funded by the national treasury. At 180 kroons 
the unemployment compensation is clearly below the 
minimum subsistence level of 280 kroons. It is therefore so 
low that many unemployed do not even turn to the labor 
office where they are officially registered. 


The official unemployment figures, which form the basis 
for the state’s spending, greatly improve on the actual 
employment development. While the official unemploy- 
ment rate on | September 1993 was 1.84 percent (16,151 
unemployed), the actual rate of unemployed is estimated 
to be three to four times higher. For the end of 1994 an 
official unemployment figure of 40,000 persons is 
expected. 


A faster drop in employment is anticipated above all in the 
heavy industrial enterprises, since they are still at the 
beginning of the restructuring. Many workers have already 
been affected by a cutback in working hours and forced 
vacations. Between January and July 1993 nearly 27,000 
workers were thus temporarily laid off. 


The lack of financial means also prevents the necessary 
expansion of the administrative organization. For this 
reason people looking for work can only expect little 
support from the labor offices in helping to find jobs. 
Training and continuing education programs are still 
largely lacking. 


The State Must Subsidize the Social Funds 


Pensions and child subsidies are financed through the 
social fund, the second leg of the social net. The social fund 
receives most of its funding from employer contributions 
(social taxes). Due to the poor payment ethics of business 
owners, about one-third of the fund must be subsidized by 
the state. Here as well the financial scope permits only 
minor support payments and for those affected it means a 
daily struggle for survival. The amount of the pension, 
which so far is still independent of income, is usually the 
minimum subsistence level. 


To guarantee at least a cost-of-living adjustment for all 
subsidies, including unemployment money, employment 
and social funds had to be financially replenished. The 
amendment to the social law, which took effect at the 


beginning of the year, can be regarded as a small step in 
this direction. It enables better control and sanction mech- 
anisms with which to reinforce the payment ethics of the 
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employers. The anticipated additional income is intended 
to raise the level of support and make the system of social 
security more efficient. 


The government finds itself in a dilemma with which all 
transformation nations in Eastern Europe are being con- 
fronted. This refers to the target conflict between macro- 
economic stabilization on the one hand, and battling social 
hardships on the other. Only in this way can broad 
acceptance of the market-economic reforms be achieved. 
Estonia has shown that despite the existing structural 
weaknesses, it has set out on a promising path in the 
direction of market economy. 


Police Official on Mafia Activities in Paldiski 


944K0715A Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT in Finnish 
4 Feb 94 pC 3 


[Article by Jorma Rotko: “In Paldiski, Estonia Everything 
Is the Way It Was in the Soviet Period’’] 


[Text] The buildings are dilapidated, the signs on store- 
fronts are printed in Russian, and the selection of goods is 
meager. The Soviet Union is dead, but its ghost still walks. 
In the Paldiski base in Estonia it is still possible to become 
acquainted with genuine Soviet goings-on, since neither 
Gorbachev’s perestroyka nor Yeltsin’s edicts have pene- 
trated there. 


The Estonians have attempted to push their own admin- 
istration into the region, but the city continues to be ruled 
by a city council of a kind that has ceased to exist in 
Russia. Passports are issued and cars registered by a body 
called the Paldiski Branch Office of the Leningrad Militia. 


Change in the Landscape 


Estonia’s economy has developed rapidly, and this is 
visible in the exterior appearance of cities and villages. 
This makes the change in landscape when one drives to 
Paldiski all the greater. 


Everything is the way it was in the Soviet period. The 
buildings are gray and dilapidated. The signs on the store 
fronts are written in Russian, and the selection of goods is 
meager in contrast to the rest of Estonia, where one can 
obtain everything now. 


On the city’s main street there is a pothole that could 
swallow a car, and traffic is routed around it on the 
sidewalk. Telephones operate sporadically or not at all. 


There were local elections in Estonia last fall, but they 
could not be held in Paldiski, because a list of eligible 
voters was not prepared for the city. The Russian militia 
did not agree to hand over a list of the city’s residents, and 
now it has become clear that they did not have a proper 
list. 


Last week some kind of document on which was recorded 
the number of persons moving to Paldiski and departing 
from there in the course of the years was handed over to 
the Estonian police. There is no information about the 
actual number of residents in Paldiski. 
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The city council continues its existence as if nothing had 
happened. It distributes apartments to those who need 
them and issues administrative regulations without paying 
much attention to Estonian opinions about what should be 
done in the city. Recently the Estonian Government made 
Paldiski a city district of the neighboring city Keila, so that 
Paldiski could have some kind of Estonian administration. 
For the time being this has had no effect at all on the course 
of life in the city. 


In negotiations between the Estonians and Russians, the 
register for Paldiski’s motor vehicles was promised to the 
Estonians, but the Russian militia has not handed it over 
but rather has proposed that the register be made one issue 
in the negotiations between Estonia and Russia. 


A Paradise for Car Thieves 


It is an open secret in Estonia that many stolen cars are 
taken to Paldiski. The Russian militia registers the cars in 
the Russian car register, and the papers are in order. 


Junior Inspector Agu Mitt of the Estonian police force, 
who works in Paldiski, reports that previously cars were 
taken to Russia on naval vessels. 


“The stolen cars were hidden in the deserted missile 
bunkers in Paldiski, for example. When a naval transport 
ship arrived in the harbor, the cars were driven onto the 
ship in the dark of the night. I myself traced a new 
Mercedes 600, but it managed to drive onto a ship, and 
nothing could be done. The Estonian police are still too 
weak to dare to raid a great power’s naval vessel.”’ 


Agu Mitt said that two kinds of cars are taken to Russia. 
Either a Lada or a brand-new Western car is stolen. Old 
Western cars are not suitable in Russia, because spare parts 
for them cannot be obtained there. 


Last year over 1,000 cars vanished without a trace in 
Estonia, and the police are certain that they were exported 
to Russia, often through Paldiski. Several insurance com- 
panies no longer sell theft insurance for new Western cars. 


Since the Paldiski administration is in a state of confusion, 
the city has become a favorite hiding place for the Russian 
mafia. There is no address registration, so that professional 
criminals fall into the clutches of the police only by chance. 


Agu Mitt reported that one arrested criminal was taken by 
force from the Estonian police station in Paldiski. 


“During the night 20 armed Russians rushed in at a time 
when there was only one man on duty. Of course he could 
have cut loose with an automatic weapon, but this would 
have created havoc, and the consequence would have been 
a political conflict. Thus there was nothing to be done but 
let the man go.” 


Population Does Not Decline 


About 200 Estonians and about 7,000 Russians live in 
Paldiski. Although the naval base has already been shut 
down with the exception of the submarine training center, 
the city’s population has not declined. The thing is that the 
Russians have not shipped the officers out of Paldiski but 
rather they have remained there to live as “pensioners.” 
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The temptation to participate in criminal operations is 
great, since the pension paid by Russia is only 600 kroons 
(280 markka) per month. 


With the exception of the nuclear reactor building and the 
submarine training center, the military sites in Paldiski are 
in rundown condition. All possible metal, including the 
metal roofs of buildings, has been plundered to be sold. 


The Russian demand that Estonia compensate Russia for 
the money that Russia invested in the buildings in the past 
has aroused irritation in Estonia. ““When you go, take with 
you the rubbish that is left.” 


LATVIA 


Prime Minister Views State Budget, Political 
Situation 


944K0753A Riga RIGAS BALSS in Latvian 
27 Jan 94 pp 8-9 


[Interview of Prime Minister Valdis Birkavs by Valdis 
Bekeris: ““The Budget is the Nation’s Policy in Figures...”””] 


[Text] 


[Bekeris] You agreed to this interview, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, a few days after the Latvian government basketball 
team decisively defeated a Lithuanian team of no lesser 
standing. 


{Birkavs] Yes, this victory places upon us the responsi- 
bility of seriously preparing for the next meeting, for the 
Lithuanian government anticipates holding this next 
sports meeting in Kaunas, in the famous arena where the 
‘Zalgiris” team normally plays before five thousand spec- 
tators. In addition, the head of the Lithuanian government 
said that they will now begin serious training. If we are 
talking about the significance of the recent game, then, it 
seems to me, it very much strengthened our informal 
contacts with the Lithuanian government. 


[Bekeris] How did you do personally in this game? 


[Birkavs] I didn’t even notice how quickly I received the 
five personal fouls. But I had the honor of tossing in the 
second and third baskets in the beginning. Then the 
[Economics Minister Ojars}] Kehris and [Internal Affairs 
Minister Girts] Kristovskis offensive started. 


[Bekeris] In your New Years speech, heard by all the 
people, you picturesquely spoke of, cited, “the golden 
sands of the economy, which will not pour into our own 
hands because they are found in the bottom half of our 
hour glass. The structure of the national economy must be 
turned to its proper position so that the sands can pour 
into Latvia’s granaries.” The new year, as they say, is 
moving along, but the old one leaves its own legacy. What 
is that? 


[Birkavs] Perhaps, examining it superficially, it appears 
that nothing in particular is happening with the economy. 
But in reality we already in the previous year have put in 
place and also this year are putting into place, the founda- 
tion that will will permit the economy to recover. Statistics 
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indisputably show that this process has begun. Of course, it 
has not been as rapid as we would like, not as grand, and 
yet the volume of production grows larger and the con- 
sumer price index confirms that this recovery process also 
influences prices. In principle, the process to a greater or 
lesser degree happens in accordance with our projections. 
What sorts of tasks must the government complete this 
year? We must reduce interest rates on loans, although in 
regard to this a completely clear future is not apparent. The 
privatization process must be sped up. I hope that the 
package of bills will be adopted immediately. It will speed 
up this process even more and provide the opportunity to 
restructure production. That is why there is a basis for the 
economic projection of five percent growth in total pro- 
duction. That is a significant indicator, but it is “large” 
only because we have “fallen greatly”. This year Latvia will 
receive the most investment in Eastern Europe: a total of 
$600 million. Other investments will accompany this. The 
conditions which were placed on all investments are 
skillful and economical utilization of our local human 
resources and factories. Therefore the determining factors 
for economic recovery are investment, privatization, and a 
decline in borrower interest rates. In the future they will be 
the steps that will turn the structure of the economy in the 
right direction. 


[Bekeris] The Saeima has passed on its first reading the 
government’s budget proposal. But if this proposal is 
thrown out or derailed... 


[Birkavs] Even the strongest structure can be derailed, but 
this budget is still not the “strongest structure.” It is only 
balancing the fragile. In the course of discussions a whole 
range of emphases appeared, quite essential supplements 
and also new priorities, including defense policy, which 
require greater financing than we had anticipated. There- 
fore everything depends on how precisely we will be able to 
work these new demands into the budget by the second 
reading. I do not think that it is possible to improve the 
budget significantly. We have maximal increased reve- 
nues, maximally sought to balance the budget’s social part 
with expenditures.... The vote on child subsidies placed an 
immense supplemental load on the CM [Cabinet of Min- 
isters]. In fact it will not resolve the problems of the 
“poorest,” but more likely of the “most prosperous.” Still, 
we have found an option, putting forth an amendment to 
resolve this problem. Indexing pensions also requires sup- 
plemental expenditures. That is why we must carry out 
some very difficult jobs by the second reading, and I hope 
that we will succeed in establishing an economic structure 
which the Saeima will not be able to destroy. 


[Bekeris] Would the complete rejection of the budget 
proposal threaten the resignation of the government? 


[Birkavs] I passed Mr. Kirsteins on my way back to my 
seat, after | gave my “budget speech,” which | closed by 
saying that by not accepting it the Saeima invokes Article 
7 of the Cabinet of Ministers system: an expression of no 
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confidence in the government. Mr. Kirsteins said to me, 
“But that could not happen on the first reading. We must 
wait for the second.” 


li) essence we announced the budget policy with the first 
reading. With the second reading of the budget, if it is 
amended to the point that it no longer corresponds to 
government policy, if it is “harmonized” so that it no 
longer corresponds to our priorities, then I will simply 
resign. But it would be much easier for me to resign, and I 
have emphasized it many times, if our opposition had 
drafted an alternative budget. Then I would have a clear 
conscience, for | would know who was coming after me 
and with what sort of political outlook. Right now I will do 
everything so that the budget is adopted and the govern- 
ment’s priorities are accepted, and therefore I will not 
resign. But, if this budget is voted down, then, as I already 
said, Article 7 will go into effect and my “easy life” will 
begin. 

[Bekeris] The previous government was not threatened 
with this “easy life.” 


[Birkavs] No. In no way. We worked out that article 
ourselves. The Cabinet of Ministers discussed this rule, for 
the budget is the government’s and the nation’s policy in 
figures. 


[Bekeris] What have been the consequences of the “‘signif- 
icant” new year’s date, the events of 10 January? Did 
Vidzeme borough council chairman Andrejs Rucs really 
cause a crisis situation? And another related question 
about this situation, which was predicted to have far- 
reaching consequences: Why was Supreme Court chairman 
Gvido Zemribo the first to react with his statement, rather 
than the government? 


[Birkavs] I think the the government reaction was suffi- 
ciently active, clear and unambiguous. I must say candidly 
that the world has evaluated it positively. That is also 
discernable from the side of Russia, for our bilateral 
negotiations have not been interrupted. But still, we 
encountered two impediments right after these events. 
That is the Northwestern Army Group’s declaration about 
shooting if their installations are threatened, and Russian 
Foreign Minister Kozyrev’s declaration that the Baltic 
states belong within “their” sphere of interest. Even if we 
ignore the later retraction of this declaration, we must be 
extraordinarily careful and capable in our actions. Our 
capacity for action became clear even before Kozyrev’s 
declaration: We announced that national security is our 
priority number one. The actions of Rucs were the catalyst 
and to a large extent laid bare the situation. It threw us 
back considerably in our negotiations with Russia, signif- 
icantly limiting our ability to maneuver in these negotia- 
tions. I must say that although Rucs demonstrated com- 
pletely apolitical action, it still expressed that popular 
desire, to wit, that it is high time for the Russian army to 
leave. There can be no more procrastinating, for the 
coatrack is full and patience is almost at an end. 


[Bekeris] The Vidzeme borough municipal deputies corps 
has demanded that Rucs be allowed to return to his former 
position. 
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[Birkavs} I would not want to read tea leaves. Rubiks was 
elected to the Saeima, Siegerist was elected. The viewpoint 
of the public is a sacred thing. If there is no legal hurdle, of 
course, Mr. Rucs will be able to return to his former post. 
But I think that this event illuminates for us also the 
necessity for regulating relations between municipalities 
and the government more precisely, for until now the 
status of municipal deputies has been higher than the 
status of Saeima deputies. If a Saeima deputy has com- 
mitted an offense, he can immediately be detained, but 
municipal deputies may not be. I do not assume that 
deputies are criminally inclined, but offenses as such 
create an exclusive situation in which it is necessary to act. 
This kind of situation must be precisely reflected in law. 


[Bekeris] The Russian Foreign Minister’s declaration has 
been heard throughout the world. After it was made the 
thoughts were expressed that it was incorrectly understood 
and translated. Did you perceive it in the same way? 


[Birkavs] Nothing was misunderstood. That is Kozyrev’s 
style: First to express himself very strongly, then to turn 
around completely, see what the reaction will be, and 
after that to say, ‘Il was not even thinking that.’ Let’s 
remember his Stockholm speech. In essence it was a 
professional overture, how far can Russia permit herself 
to go in her statements and actions, especially after the 
meeting between Clinton and Yeltsin. There were no 
misunderstandings or inadvertant word games, but 
rather a deliberate action by Kozyrev to explain what the 
reaction will be. 


[Bekeris] What, in your opinion, is the status of the 
Latvian army? Can this force be viewed as a guarantor of 
national security? 


[Birkavs] The guarantor of Latvia’s independence and 
security are the Latvian people themselves. The Army only 
carries out certain functions in order to enforce this 
guarantee with weapons in hand. Today (21 January) I had 
my regular meeting with Defense Force leaders. We must 
seriously turn to defense questions so that with minimal 
resources we can acquire a maximally organized and battle 
ready defense system. People must have faith in the army 
and must feel secure. 1 must admit that until now we really 
have not addressed the army’s problems—I will not mince 
my words—we have neglected them. If security becomes 
priority number one, then we must guarantee normal 
supplies of weapons and ammunition for the army. But we 
cannot become involved in some sort of arms race which 
would leave us naked and impoverished. We must evaluate 
our options, but we cannot pursue them at the cost of the 
educational, cultural or social spheres. 


[Bekeris] How has the situation with the intelligence 
services developed? The veil of ignorance and secrecy 
surrounding them gives rise to malicious rumors and 
gossip. 


[Birkavs] The situation with the intelligence services is 
unsatisfactory. I think that that will not continue for long. 
The Cabinet of Ministers has prepared a restructuring 
program for the intelligence services. The new order will 
bring all of these systems into mutual harmony. Each 
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worker will receive precise, certain duties. Everything will 
be done so that the country is better supplied with infor- 
mation, timely analysis and everything else that is neces- 
sary for her security. The Cabinet of Ministers adopted 
article 81 of the counter-intelligence rules, which the 
Saeima did not accept. Therefore the government will put 
forth an initiative asking that the Saeima accept them on 
an urgent basis, for the rules heretofore do not satisfy me 
personally. 


[Bekeris] Will we soon be able to produce goods, both 
manufactured and agricultural goods, marked “Made in 
Latvia” for the world market and really ensure coverage of 
the lats? Right now there is talk of a stable lats being an 
illusion, emphasizing that the lats is competing with the 
dollar in an uneven battle, unsuccessfully seeking to con- 
quer stable foreign currency. 


[Birkavs} Latvian goods will never make it to the world 
market if they are oriented only toward the Eastern 
market. On the other hand, if these goods are oriented 
toward that sphere which in which it is very difficult to 
compete right now, toward the Western market, then they 
will always be able to compete in Russia’s market also. 
That is why, it seems to me, we must think about what 
direction we want our economy moving in. We can go to 
the Eastern market, renewing our old economic connec- 
tions and not especially renovating our technology. But 
let’s take into account that there is no foreign capital in 
Russia either, and that that country too, with the free 
market regime Western goods are flooding in. This market 
is large, and within it also there stands a high capacity for 
competition. That is why it is better to orient ourselves to 
the West, but always, knowing that we can go to the East, 
it is not necessary to orient ourselves completely to this 
market. As pertains to the illusory stability of the lats.... Its 
actual stability will alway depend upon the [central] bank’s 
economic monetary policy connection with all national 
economic policy. If monetary policy is just as isolated from 
national economic policy as it has been until now, then the 
stability of the lats may be threatened. But they may not 
interfere in administrative undertakings; in this well con- 
sidered cooperation is essential. 


[Bekeris] Did the rapid decline in production of manufac- 
tured goods and the accompanying unemployment, cause 
you to worry? 


[Birkavs] Obviously the chief problem this year will be the 
increase in unemployment and the accompanying expen- 
ditures for retraining the unemployed. But it is better to 
invest money in unemployment benefits and training than 
to maintain enterprises which produce goods for ware- 
houses and produce them for a higher price than anywhere 
else in the world. As enterprises go bankrupt and close the 
next action must immediately follow: New jobs must be 
created. Toward this end either private companies must 
take over the factories, or foreign investment must flood 
in, or the appropriate state policy must be implemented 
with investment. That is one of the heaviest issues which, 
I think, we will be able to resolve positively this year; 
utilizing domestic accumulation for investment. Currently 
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we are chiefly financing future technological projects on 
the basis of foreign credits. Domestic investment reserves 
are small. 


[Bekeris] The rate of inflation keeps going up. How long 
will that continue? 


[Birkavs] Inflation has its own laws. After the introduction 
of the turnover tax the anticipated increase in the rate of 
inflation reached its maximum in December and 
November of last year. Now the prognosis is stronger: the 
rate has a tendency to slide downwarc. In relation to the 
increase in the turnover tax, I made this prognosis pre- 
cisely at that time; the talk was of three or four months in 
which an increase in inflation was inescapable, which 
would worsen the economic situation. Just as inescapable 
is a further decrease in inflation and the stabilization of the 
situation. The appropriate economic policy is being main- 
tained, as confirmed by international experience. 


[Bekeris] The current bureaucracy is being critized. Under 
the influence of the law on civil service a new, and, we 
must hope, progressive and intelligent “bureaucratic appa- 
ratus” will be established. What are your thoughts about 
that? 


[Birkavs] An interesting phenomenon can be observed: 
They strongly criticize the bureaucracy, but do not want to 
establish a new bureaucracy. | undoubtedly evaluate pos- 
itively the new reform of the bureaucracy. That is one of 
our programmatic assignements: to bring order to the 
bureaucracy and train them. The new bureaucracy reform 
is receiving no small amount of criticism, but I am 
satisfied to a certain extent because currently the existing 
bureaucrats very fearful of these changes. I think that no 
honorable or forward-looking bureaucrat is afraid of the 
reform. I could argue over whether this bureaucratuc 
reform must occur at such a fast tempo. But bureaucracy is 
a basic element of every country’s mecl.anism. It is impor- 
tant that bureaucrats serve the public. Right now we are all 
dissatisfied with the bureaucracy. That is why we should 
not be stingy with work and resources in this area. I do not 
see a different road. Right now many of the more capable 
and smarter people are leaving the bureaucracy, going to 
work for private companies. We cannot pay bureaucrats 
high salaries, but we can compensate for this work with the 
greatest demands of the bureaucracy, which are related to 
sufficient social guarantees. Thousands of people want to 
work securely, not to feel threatened, to serve the country, 
to serve the people. The law on the bureaucracy is vitally 
essential. 


[Bekeris] The current bureaucracy is connected with bribe 
taking and bribe giving. I would like to mention another 
one of your public pronouncements, when your were 
speaking of a specific example of bribe giving. The state 
reform minister Maris Gailis became a sacrifice to that. 
But by starting with holding the bribe givers responsible, is 
not the corruption problem being resolved from the wrong 
end? They say that if there were no bribe takers, then bribe 
givers would not arise. Of course the reaction of Maris 
Gailis was sharp and dignified, as becomes a high-ranking 
official. 
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[Birkavs] Information about a person who takes bribes is 
broadcast rather quickly. They give to those who take, but 
they do not even make offers to those who do not take and 
they try to find alternative ways around them. The needed 
information about those “takers” disappear into the sand, 
for there is no one who will point a finger, ’See, this official 
takes bribes.’ And only recently special operations have 
been carried out on the borders, where customs agents 
were arrested for taking a $2,500 bribe, a concrete fact was 
demonstrated. Or in the Riga Central Market, when sev- 
eral security police workers were arrested for demanding 
bribes from illegal liquor sellers. Only when special oper- 
ations are conducted or preparing a special professional 
provokation to catch a guilty one, then bribe givers or 
bribe takers can possibly be caught. In corruption both 
parties, the taker and the giver, are interested in hiding the 
crime. In these crimes the so-called likelihood is the 
highest. There are crimes in which both parties are inter- 
ested in finding the criminals, let's say murder. Represen- 
tatives of state justice protection services and the victim’s 
loved ones are direclty interested in rapid, operational 
investigation of the crime. You will be more interested in 
the apprehension of a pickpocket if you are one of the 
victims, for the state’s interest in these crimes is deter- 
mined, if only because the police cannot cope with all the 
pickpockets. But crimes in which both parties are inter- 
ested in hiding the transgression, such as bribe taking and 
taking, are the most difficult to investigate. The battle 
against corruption must be waged with special actions; 
those who carry it out must be given special rights and 
assignments. 


[Bekeris}] Are you still leading the Jurists Association of 
Latvia? 


{Birkavs] Still. Although I have passed down my authority 
and given it over to the association’s four vice presidents. 
But I have remained in this post formally and just recently 
I attended the association’s five year anniversary party. I 
also participate in the association’s council meetings. The 
Association of Lawyers is helping me greatly in terms of 
implementing the judicial reform by providing me with 
specific proposals. 


[Bekeris] Doesn’t the decreased financing of the justice 
system threaten their independence, and perhaps for that 
very reason it is difficult for it to lose its political coloring, 
to better carry out juridical, that is law enforcement 
duties? 


[Birkavs] I do not want to agree that the justice system is 
melting away on account of financing. This year to this end 
we developed a financial foundation. Last year I personally 
obtained a salary increase for judges, which, because of 
inflation, unfortunately, was ineffective. Salaries in the 
procuracy were also increased, but we must acknowledge 
that it has all been insufficient. Now we are ensuring a 
judicial reform with a financial basis. Have the courts been 
politicized? In my opinion, this time has already receded 
into the past. Judges and, I hope, also all the other justice 
system institutions are depoliticized in point of fact. 
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[Bekeris] What sort of evaluation could you make as a 
lawyer of the actions of Justice Minister [Egils) Levits, 
when in his institution, in reducing its status, he neverthe- 
less was forced, by a legal order, to rehire the laid-off 
workers into their previous posts? 


[Birkavs} The answer to your previous question is hiding 
here. Notwithstanding that this was the Justice Minister, 
the court rehired the laid-off workers. This affair could 
also have been “approached politically.” The court ful- 
filled its duty to the blind goddess of justice. 


[Bekeris} How do you assess the activities of emigre 
Latvians who have returned to their homeland to work in 
responsible posts in the Latvian state? 


[Birkavs] There can be no general analysis. All of the 
emigre Latvians cannot be measured on one criterion. Mr. 
Siegerist is also Latvian by ancestory. Everbody is dif- 
ferent, more or less professional in their actions, every one 
of them has made their own path in life. And I think that 
they enrich our lives to a large extent with their worldly 
experience. | would not want to say that they are not 
needed here. These are people who are developing into a 
part of our people, who are Latvians just like us, only with 
a different education and life’s experience. I would not 
permit myself to judge any of them as higher or lower. 
Under no circumstances would I distinguish the emigres 
over our own folks, who lived for so long “in the Soviet 
regime,” or vice versa: distinguishing “our own” above 
“them.” Everyone has their own individual shortcomings, 
pluses and minuses. In my opinion if someone is irrespon- 
sible in his position, then he must be relieved. A local can 
be just as irresponsible in his assigned post as can be an 
emigre Latvian. 


[Bekeris}] Still, the emigres do not have our real life 
insights. 


[Birkavs] Of course. But now that they have arrived in the 
homeland they are beginning to have better insights, they 
are running into the same negations with which we 
“locals” grapple. But the fact that they perceive it differ- 
ently enriches our mutual insights. 


[Bekeris] What is your view of adoption of the citizenship 
law? Isn't it a sort of a frontier barrier, a trench which we 
move away and move away, fearing to take the fateful leap, 
for we might blunder, break a leg or, in the worst case, even 
the backbone? 


[Birkavs] Your comparison is truly unique and graphic. 
Also not without basis. This jump could have been made 
long ago, without fear of anything. I had hoped that this 
law would be adopted last year. I still think that worries 
and the many arguments have a strong basis, for the talk is 
not merely of citizenship, but also about the fate of the 
nation. Two classical approaches are evident. The radical 
position, which is dominated by the survival and protec- 
tion of the nation, and the second position, which is 
dominated by the development of the nation. This 
approach can be characterized by the prohibition, that 
nothing should be adopted. Or also that this law should be 
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maximally narrowed. Truth is to be foundin the unifica- 
tion of the principles of national survival and national 
development. Now the first step has already been taken, to 
be followed by the second, third and fourth. Obviously 
there will be a referendum. 


[Bekeris] Do contacts between the Prime Minister and the 
President continue to be good? Mr. Ulmanis emphasized 
the significance of understanding in his New Year’s inter- 
view with RIGAS BALSS. 


[Birkavs] I think that we have an understanding. In my 
view the chief assignment from my side is to ensure 
stability. Understanding from one side, stability from the 
other; that would the most important thing. 


[Bekeris} Does your mutual relationship also include 
arguments? 


[Birkavs]} I haven’t noticed any real arguments. But, taking 
into account that the institution of the Presidency is 
renewed and new, on many ocassions there arises the 
necessity to meet, not to resolve misunderstandings, but to 
make more precise our actions in conformance with the 
Constitution. We each see common goals from our own 
positions. Here arises that prerogative, if the President 
emphasizes a question of understanding, then I, as the 
Prime Minister, with the executive agencies must ensure 
this understanding. 


[Bekeris] How do you evaluate the press? What is your 
attitude toward “‘angry”’ journalists, who often are accused 
also of destructive activities? 


[Birkavs] I think that words must be free, but words may 
not destroy the state. And, if this boundary is transgressed, 
then I would like to work very actively. 


[Bekeris] And again, Mr. Prime Minister, I would like to 
hold you to your words, which you have spoken publicly. 
Specifically, that journalist who is able to offend you in the 
press will be granted an award from your personal salary. 
Does this promise provide proof of the distinguished 
self-critical abilities, or also do you as a person feel that 
your uncongerable sense of humor is being trampled 
down? 


[Birkavs] My colleagues warned me that journalists may 
now begin a contest to make me look as black as they can. 
But I bear no ill will either toward people or journalists. I 
assess people according to their material qualities and 
according to what orients them. if people are oriented 
toward evil, then action must be taken. If people are writing 
malicious things because of lack of understanding, then we 
must talk to them and explain things. If they are mistaken, 
then they must be forgiven. But, if they, in doing their jobs, 
strive and make my nose appear bigger than it is, then that 
is really nothing, so why should | be angry with it? 


[Bekeris} How do you evaluate the judicial process, where 
we have cases of insulting honor and reputation, and the 
publication is the defendant? 


[Birkavs] The most recent information I have received is 
that the journalist Gailums was fined 1,000 lats. I thought 
to myself, first of all, where will Gailums get that kind of 
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money? And the second thing that came to mind, doesn’t 
this judgment muzzle journalists? And such a situation 
could be much more significant than the material difficul- 
ties that have been applied to Gailums. We must establish 
normal relations between the press and the courts. That is 
a fine matter. The freedom of the press is absolutely 
necessary in a normal country. There are a few signals that 
bother me a bit. What is the journalists own responsibili- 
ties regarding the information he disseminates? For what 
and where should be held responsible? Those are the 
nuances which in conditions of a lasting free press are 
polished filigree, but we have not done that. 


As we end our discussion, I will use the opportunity in this 
first month of the new year to wish the readers of RIGAS 
BALSS that they not lose their optimism, for optimism is 
the foundation. 


[Bekeris] Thank you. 
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[““Regulations” under the rubric “In the Cabinet of Min- 
isters of the Latvian Republic,” “‘No. 29 (Protocol No. 4, 
#22), Riga, dated 11 January 1994: ’On the State Border of 
the Latvian Republic’, Issued in Accordance with Proce- 
dure Prescribed by Article 81 of the Satversme”’] 


[Text] 


Section 1. General Provisions 
Article 1. State Border of the Latvian Republic 


The state border of the Latvian Republic (henceforth in 
this text—“State Border”) is the line and vertical plane 
coinciding with this line which separates the land and 
water territory of the Latvian Republic, its subsurface 
depths, and its airspace, from neighboring states and the 
neutral waters of the Baltic Sea. 


Article 2. Determination of the State Border and Provision 
for Its Defense 


The State Border is defined by bilateral agreements and 
ratified interstate treaties concluded by the Latvian 
Republic prior to 16 June 1940, and also by bilateral 
agreements concluded later with neighboring states on the 
restoration or designation of borders. 


In places where the State Border does not conform to 
interstate treaties concluded prior to 16 June 1940, it is 
considered a temporary line of demarcation until con- 
clusion of a new interstate treaty. All norms included in 
this regulation which have entered into force with 
respect to the State Border are applicable to such a line of 
demarcation. 


The Cabinet of Ministers undertakes measures within the 
framework of its authority to defend the State Border and 
the territory of the country. 
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Article 3. Designation of the State Border 


Unless otherwise prescribed by an interstate treaty con- 
cluded by the Latvian Republic, the State Border is desig- 
nated as follows: 


1) on land—by characteristic terrain features and clearly 
discernible reference points; 


2) in the Baltic Sea—by the outer limit of Latvian 
Republic territorial waters; 


3) in the Irves Strait and Gulf of Riga—in accordance with 
bilateral agreements with the Estonian Republic; 


4) on navigable rivers—along the river’s main channel; on 
nonnavigable rivers (streams)—along their centerline 
or center of the main fluvial branch; on lakes and other 
bodies of water—along a straight line connecting two 
points at which the State Border emerges on the shore 
of the given lake or other body of water. 


When passing along a river, stream, lake, or other body 
of water, the State Border does not change when the 
configuration of the shores of the body of water 
changes, or when a river (stream) changes its course; 
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on bridges and other structures that intersect border 
sections designated over water—along the centerline of 
these bridges and structures, or along their technolog- 
ical axis. 


The State Border is designated on terrain by clearly distin- 
guishable border markers, whose form, size, and installa- 
tion procedure are determined by the Cabinet of Ministers 
based on interstate treaties. 


Article 4. Territorial Waters of the Latvian Republic 


Territorial waters of the Latvian Republic are the waters of 
the Baltic Sea extending a distance of 12 nautical miles 
from the line of maximum ebb tide along the Latvian shore 
(with the exception of the Irves Strait and Gulf of Riga). 


Article 5. Internal Waters of the Latvian Republic 


The following constitute the internal waters of the Latvian 
Republic: 


1) the waters of ports of the Latvian Republic, bounded by 
a straight line connecting those point locations of 
hydrotechnical or other structures situated on opposite 
sides of a particular port, which project the farthest 
towards the sea; 


2) in the Irves Strait and Gulf of Riga—the waters 
bounded by a line which connects the base line passing 
through the southern part of the Cape Lode cliff and the 
center of Cape Ovishrags. The Irves Strait and Gulf of 
Riga are the common internal waters of the Latvian 
Republic and Estonian Republic. The configuration of 
the State Border in the waters of the Gulf of Riga is 
determined by interstate treaty between the Latvian 
Republic and the Estonian Republic; 
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the waters of those rivers, lakes, and other bodies of 
water whose shores belong entirely to the Latvian 
Republic. 


ee 
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Section 2. Operating Regime of the State Border and 
Border Zone 


Article 6. Operating Regime of the State Border 
The Operating Regime of the State Border: 


1) determines the procedure for maintenance, security, 
and crossing of the border, determines procedure for 
entry, presence, and performance of work in the border 
strip, and in border rivers, lakes, and other bodies of 
water of the Latvian Republic, and determines the 
control procedures for compliance with such; 


2) determines the procedure according to which aircraft 
and other flying objects cross the airspace of the State 
Border; 


3) at the maritime border, determines the procedure 
according to which surface platforms may enter or be 
present in the territorial and internal waters and ports 
of the Latvian Republic. 


The Operating Regime of the State Border is regulated by 
these regulations, legislative acts of the Latvian Republic, 
and interstate treaties concluded by the Latvian Republic. 


Article 7. The State Border Strip 


With the aim of ensuring proper order on the State Border, 
the State Border Strip is established along the State Border. 
The State Border Strip is a strip of land of predetermined 
width adjoining the State Border, in which the Operating 
Regime of the State Border is exercised. The State Border 
Strip is determined by the Cabinet of Ministers in accor- 
dance with interstate treaties that have been concluded. 


Article &. Crossing the State Border 


All types of communications and dislocation across the 
State Border are effected at border crossing locations 
determined by the Cabinet of Ministers in accordance with 
the laws of the Latvian Republic and interstate treaties 
concluded by the Latvian Republic. 


Seagoing and river vessels, naval warships, and other 
surface platforms cross the State Border in accordance 
with legislative acts and regulations of the Latvian 
Republic which have been published according to estab- 
lished procedure. 


Aircraft and other flying objects cross the State Border 
through specially determined air corridors in accordance 
with legislative acts and regulations of the Latvian 
Republic which have been published according to estab- 
lished procedure. 


Crossings are permitted outside the boundaries of these air 
corridors only upon authorization of the Cabinet of 
Ministers. 


Article 9. Take-Off and Landing of Aircraft and Other 
Flying Objects 


Aircraft and other flying objects take off from the Latvian 
Republic and land upon arrival in the Latvian Republic 
only at airports and airfields prescribed for international 
flights, which incorporate border control stations. 
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Procedure for take-off and landing is determined, and 
changes made thereto, by the Cabinet of Ministers and its 
subordinate structures. 


If a forced landing is necessitated, aircraft and other flying 
objects may effect emergency landing at other airports and 
airfields that do not have border control stations. 


Article 10, Procedure for Visits of Foreign Vessels and 
Other Surface Platforms in the Territorial and Internal 
Waters of the Latvian Republic and Port Calls at Latvian 
Ports, and Procedure for Their Departure 


Any foreign ship has the right to enter the territorial waters 
of the Latvian Republic for the purpose of crossing without 
entering internal waters, of entering internal waters or 
ports, and of heading out to the open sea, observing the 
principle of nonstop peaceful passage. 


Foreign naval warships may enter the territorial waters of 
the Latvian Republic in accordance with procedure deter- 
mined by the Cabinet of Ministers. Foreign submarines 
may be located in the territorial waters of the Latvian 
Republic only in the surface mode and flying the flag that 
indicates their state. 


Visits by foreign ships and other surface platforms and 
their presence in the territorial waters, roadsteads, and 
ports of the Latvian Republic are effected in accordance 
with procedure as determined by resolutions of the Cab- 
inet of Ministers and international treaties. 


Article 11. Control of Crossings of the State Border 


Persons, all varieties of means of transportation, cargo, 
and other property crossing the State Border are subject to 
border crossing control in accordance with these regula- 
tions, legislative acts of the Latvian Republic, and inter- 
national treaties concluded by the Latvian Republic. 


Control of State Border crossings is exercised at border 
control stations and border crossing points established by 
the Cabinet of Ministers and state treaties. 


Border control at border control stations is carried out by 
border guards and customs agents. Medical quarantine, 
veterinary, plant quarantine, and other control is also 
effected at border control stations if necessary, as well as 
control of the removal of cultural treasures. 


Border control at border crossing points is carried out by 
border guards only. Persons and means of transportation 
have the right to cross the State Border at these points in 
accordance with procedure determined by the Cabinet of 
Ministers and interstate treaties. 

Article 12. Passage of Persons, Means of Transportation, 
Freight, and Other Property Across the State Border 
Persons, means of transportation, freight, and other prop- 
erty are granted passage across the State Border by Border 
Security Forces when properly drawn up documents are 
presented affording the right to cross the State Border. 


Article 13. Operating Regime of Border Control Stations 


In order to establish and maintain necessary conditions for 
the activity of border control stations related to the passage 
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of persons, means of transportation, freight, and other 
property across the State Border, an operating regime is 
instituted at these border control stations regulating the 
procedure by which persons and means of transportation 
are held and transferred and other activity is carried out 
related to the passage of persons, means of transportation, 
freight, and other property across the State Border. 


The operating regime of border control stations is estab- 
lished by the Cabinet of Ministers. 


Border Security Forces at border control stations deter- 
mine the premises and territory in which border control is 
effected. To prevent access by unauthorized persons to 
border control areas and means of transportation crossing 
the State Border, Border Security Forces may stipulate 
additional regulations with respect to the operating regime 
of these premises and territories. 


The operating regime of the border control station extends 
to the entire territory of the regime of the transportation 
establishment (airport, seaport, railroad passenger ter- 
minal, seaport terminal, etc.). 


Ensuring compliance with the operating regime of the 
border control station is the mission of the Border Security 
Forces jointly with the administrations of international 
seaports, airports, and railroad stations, and with cooper- 
ation from the police and Home Guard. Decisions of the 
Border Security Forces are determinate in this cooperative 
effort. 


Article 14. Economic Activity at the State Border 


Any economic activity at the State Border is carried out in 
accordance with decrees of the Cabinet of Ministers and 
interstate treaties. 


Article 15. Temporary Closing of the State Border 


If the danger exists that infectious disease might be spread 
in the territory of the Latvian Republic or that of a 
neighboring state, Border Security Forces may, by decree 
of the Cabinet of Ministers, temporarily restrict or termi- 
nate communications across the State Border in areas 
exposed to the danger, or establish quarantines for people, 
livestock, freight, seeds, seed stock, seedlings, and other 
livestock and plant products. 


Article 16. Violators of the State Border 
The following are violators of the State Border: 


1) persons who cross or attempt to cross the State Border 
outside border control stations and border crossing 
points; 


2) persons who fail to observe the procedure established at 
border control stations and border crossing points of 
the Latvian Republic; 


3) ships and other surface platforms that enter the territo- 
rial or internal waters of the Latvian Republic or border 
rivers, lakes, or other bodies of water of the Latvian 
Republic, in violation of procedure for crossing the 
State Border; 
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4) aircraft and other flying objects that cross the State 
Border without appropriate authorization or otherwise 
violate the regulations for crossing the State Border. 


Crossing the State Border is not recognized as unlawful if 
the crossing takes place by mistake or under pressure (in 
the event of an accident, natural calamity, or breakdown), 
if the crew (passengers) of a vessel, aircraft, or other means 
of transport are threatened by danger, or if such crossing is 
necessary to convey rescued persons or render urgent 
medical aid. 


Article 17. Authorized Representatives of the Latvian 
Republic Border 


In order to resolve issues related to maintaining the 
Regime of the State Border and to manage border inci- 
dents, the Cabinet of Ministers appoints authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Latvian Republic border from among the 
officer corps of the Border Security Forces for specific 
sectors of the State Border. 


Authorized representatives of the Latvian Republic border 
observe the laws and other normative acts of the Latvian 
Republic and the provisions of international treaties in the 
performance of their duties. 


Issues not regulated by authorized representatives of the 
Latvian Republic border are resolved through diplomatic 
channels. 


Article 18. The Border Zone and Border Strip 


In the security interests of the Latvian Republic, the 
Cabinet of Ministers may establish a border zone along the 
land portion of the State Border at least 15 kilometers 
wide, and a border strip—an integral part of the border 
zone—not more than two kilometers wide. 


Article 19. Regime of the Border Zone and the Airspace 
Above It. Regime of the Border Strip 


Depending on political, economic, and ecological circum- 
stances, on the crime situation, population density, and 
other factors, the Cabinet of Ministers may establish in the 
border zone and airspace above it an appropriate regime of 
the border zone and airspace above it. 


In the security interests of the Latvian Republic, the 
Cabinet of Ministers may stipulate additional regulations 
with respect to the regime of the border strip. 


In the bordei zone, all types of measures carried out in 
cooperation with structural elements of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs and Home Guard are conducted upon 
coordination with the Border Security Forces. 


The leadership of the appropriate border battalion must be 
informed of any movement or activity of armed forma- 
tions of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, Customs Service, 
or Home Guard in the border strip. 


In the execution of their official duties, Border Security 
Forces in the border strip, in the territory of border control 
stations, and at border crossing points are not subordinate 
to the police, customs authorities, Home Guard, or secu- 
rity services of airports and seaports. 
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Article 20. Responsibility for Violations of Legislative Acts 
on the State Border 


Persons violating or attempting to violate the State Border 
or regime of the border, border strip, or border control 
stations, and persons rendering assistance to border viola- 
tors bear liability in accordance with legislative acts of the 
Latvian Republic. 


Section 3. Authority of Institutions of State Government 
and Other Organizations in the Sphere of State Border 
Security 


Article 21. Authority of Institutions of State Government of 
the Latvian Republic 


(1) The Cabinet of Ministers provides funding for the 
acquisition of arms and material resources necessary 
for border security and for establishment of the infra- 
structure. 


(2) The Ministry of Foreign Affairs: 


1) carries out interstate negotiations, based on a 
decree of the Saeima [parliament] or Cabinet of 
Ministers, on the determination and ratification of 
the State Border, and on establishment of the 
Regime of the State Border; 


2) draws up for Latvian Republic citizens, foreign 
citizens, and stateless persons, within the frame- 
work of its jurisdiction, documents attesting to 
right of entry into the Latvian Republic or right of 
exit out of it; 


3) decides matters relating to introduction of the 
Regime of the State Border and resolves border 
incidents not managed by authorized representa- 
tives of the Latvian Republic border. 


(3) The Ministry of Defense: 


1) bears responsibility for security of the State Border 
on land, in the air, and at sea; 


2) resolves, within the framework of its jurisdiction, 
incidents related to violation of the Regime of the 
State Border; 


3) plans matters related to armament, weapons, 
means of communications, means of transporta- 
tion, material-technical support, construction of 
facilities, and establishment of infrastructure nec- 
essary to the Border Security Forces; 


4) ensures that the missions of the Border Security 
Forces are executed. 


(4) Defense Forces Headquarters, jointly with the Home 
Guard Headquarters, and with the participation of 
appropriate services of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
Ministry of Finance, and Ministry of Communica- 
tions, develops and coordinates a draft plan for secu- 
rity of the State Border. 


(5) The Ministry of Internal Affairs provides information 
and support to Border Security Forces in the conduct 
of border security measures, in efforts to combat illegal 
activity in the border zone, in the search for violators 
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of the State Border, and in the discovery and verifica- 
tion of circumstances concerning violations and per- 
petrators. 


(6) State institutions of the Latvian Republic that exercise 
customs, medical quarantine, veterinary, and plant 
quarantine control, control over conveyance of cul- 
tural treasures, and other types of control: 


1) organize and carry out measures with the aim of 
protecting the economic interests of the state and 
providing ecological, sanitary, and other protec- 
tion, in accordance with legislative acts; 


2) within the framework of their jurisdiction, publish 
normative acts mandatory in their application to 
all juridical and physical persons in the territory of 
the Latvian Republic; 


3) effect cooperation with the Border Security Forces 
and provide them support. 


Article 22. Participation of the Home Guard in the Security 
of the State Border 


Procedure with respect to involvement of the Home Guard 
in the security of the State Border is determined by the 
Cabinet of Ministers. Participation of the Home Guard in 
the accomplishment of tasks of border security and coop- 
eration with the Border Security Forces is coordinated on 
the state and regional level. 


The Home Guard Headquarters participates in develop- 
ment of the plan for security of the State Border. 


Section 4. Security of the State Border 


Article 23. Role of the System of Security of the State 
Border in the Defense of the State 


The system of security of the State Border must guarantee 
the inviolability of the State Border on land, at sea, and in 
the air. 


In peacetime, the land portion of the State Border is 
protected by the Border Security Forces, the sea portion— 
by the Navy, and the airspace portion—by the Air Force. 


Article 24. Legal Basis of Activity of the Border Security 
Forces 


The following comprise the legal basis of activity of the 
Border Security Forces, Navy, and Air Force (henceforth 
in these regulations—‘‘the Border Security Forces”’) with 
respect to security of the State Border: the Satversme, the 
Law “On Defense of the State,” the Law “On the Defense 
Forces,”’ these regulations, and other laws and normative 
acts of the Latvian Republic. 


Article 25. Main Duties of the Border Security Forces 


The main duties of the Border Security Forces are: 


1) to secure the State Border, protect border markers and 
other installed border structures; to prevent any 
attempts to change the location of the State Border on 
the ground; 
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2) to prevent and repulse armed incursion into the terri- 
tory of the Latvian Republic, into its territorial or 
internal waters, or into its airspace, to eliminate 
armed provocation on the State Border, and to protect 
residents of the border zone and their property from 
such criminal encroachment; 


3) to observe the land territory, waters, and airspace 
adjacent to the State Border; 


4) to prevent any crossing of the State Border by persons, 
means of transportation, freight, or other property 
outside the confines of locations designated for this 
purpose or effected in some other unlawful manner; to 
detect and arrest violators of the State Border; 


5) to organize the operation of border controi stations 
and border crossing points; 


6) to provide work space at border control stations for 
other institutions, and for institutions, enterprises, 
and private individuals engaged in the control of 
border crossings or other matters determined by law, 
or in rendering s¢i vices to persons crossing the border; 


7) to exercise border control according to procedure 
prescribed by normative documents of the Border 
Security Forces and allow passage across the State 
Border of persons, means of transportation, freight, 
and other property, when properly drawn up docu- 
ments are presented affording the right to cross the 
State Border; 


8) to prevent the illegal movement across the State 
Border of explosive, poisonous, radioactive, and nar- 
cotic substances, as well as of other prohibited contra- 
band items, weapons, and ammunition, in accordance 
with procedure prescribed by normative documents of 
the Border Security Forces, either independently or 
jointly with customs authorities; 


9) to maintain the State Border, border strip, border 
control stations, and border crossing points in accor- 
dance with procedure prescribed by normative docu- 
ments of the Border Security Forces; 


10) to ensure and monitor compliance with the Regime of 
the State Border, border zone, border control stations, 
and border crossing points, either independently or 
jointly with the administrations of international ports, 
airports, seaports, and railroad stations, in coopera- 
tion with the police, Home Guard, and local self- 


government; 
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11) to render necessary assistance to specially empowered 
State institutions of the Latvian Republic in moni- 
toring the preservation of natural resources and the 
observance of regulations governing economic 
activity, in protecting the environment from pollu- 
tion, fighting fires, and eliminating the consequences 


of natural disasters in the border zone; 


~ 
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to ensure the fulfillment of obligations stipulated in 
international treaties concluded by the Latvian 
Republic on matters concerning the Regime of the 
State Border; 
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13) to engage the Investigative Service of the Border 
Security Forces in studying, analyzing, and forecasting 
the situation with respect to crime, with the aim of 
uncovering the illegal activity of criminal groups or 
individuals on the State Border; 


14) to ensure that preventive measures are taken with 
respect to violations of the law concerning crossing of 
the State Border. 


Article 26. Rights of the Border Security Forces 


The Border Security Forces, throughout the entire border 
zone, at border control stations and border crossing points, 
and the Navy—in territorial waters of the Latvian 
Republic and internal waters adjacent to the border, have 
the right: 


1) to set up markers; to effect unimpeded movement in 
the performance of their official duties; to verify docu- 
ments of individuals; to control means of transporta- 
tion and their freight; 


2) to check in accordance with established procedure the 
identity documents of all persons crossing the State 
Border, make necessary annotations in these docu- 
ments, and when necessary withdraw them tempo- 
rarily; to inspect all means of transportation crossing 
the State Border; 


3) to detain, in accordance with procedure established by 
law, and take into custody for 24 hours: 


—persons suspected of having committed a crime or 
administrative legal violation related to violation of 
the State Border, of failure to comply with the 
regime of the border zone or border control station, 
or of crossing the State Border using false 
documents; 


—persons attempting to illegally convey across the 
State Border substances, articles, objects, or docu- 
ments prohibited from being brought into the 
Latvian Republic or from being taken out of it, as 
well as items of contraband; 


—persons under investigation, means of transporta- 
tion under investigation, and persons proceeding in 
transportation under investigation; 


4) to confiscate, in accordance with established procedure, 
objects prohibited from being brought into the Latvian 
Republic or being taken out of it, found in the posses- 
sion of persons crossing the State Border; 


5) to restrict or stop entirely movement across the State 
Border, in connection with natural disasters and espe- 
cially dangerous infectious diseases; 


6) to utilize means of communications and transportation 
belonging to juridical persons in the pursuit or deten- 
tion of violators of the State Border and in repulsing 
armed incursion into the territory of the country; 


7) in instances where an investigation is being conducted 
or people or means of transportation being detained in 
connection with violation of the State Border, the 
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Border Security Forces, when necessary and in cooper- 
ation with police and the Home Guard, exercise the 
rights afforded them in the territory of the Latvian 
Republic beyond the boundaries of localities deter- 
mined by this article; 
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to conduct reconnaissance and gather information in 
the interests of security of the State Border; 


9) in the pursuit of border violators or violators of the 
regime of the border zone or border control station, to 
enter the premises and buildings of state institutions 
and premises and buildings that are privately owned. 


Article 27. Rights of the Navy in Security of the State 
Border 


Prior to entry into force of the Law “On the Navy,” the 
rights and duties of the Navy in the security of the State 
Border are established by the Cabinet of Ministers. 


Article 28. The Air Force has the right: 


1) to exercise control of the airspace, and engage other 
State institutions in clarification of the situation and 
identification of aircraft in the airspace of the state; 


2) in instances where danger of illegal crossing of the State 
Border arises, to prohibit or restrict aircraft flights in 
certain regions of the state’s airspace; 


3) to demand that crews of aircraft illegally crossing the 
State Border land their aircraft in the territory of the 
Latvian Republic to explain the circumstances and 
reasons behind the illegal crossing of the State Border. 


Article 29. Use of Physical Force, Dogs, and Special Means 
for Security of the State Border 


The Border Security Forces have the right, in the execution 
of their official duties, to use physical force, special means 
(handcuffs, billy clubs, electric shock devices, tear gas, 
chemical paralysis-inducing substances, means of halting 
transportation, etc.), and dogs, with the aim of: 


1) repulsing an attack upon border guards or other persons 
executing their duties on the State Border; 


2) detaining violators of the law who maliciously refuse to 
subordinate themselves to border security personnel or 
who put up resistance; 


3) repulsing attacks against buildings, individual pre- 
mises, and means of transportation under the guard of 
border security personnel, and liberating these facilities 
in the event they become occupied by armed 
individuals. 


Prior to the use of physical force or special means, a person 
(persons) must be warned of the intent to use such, except 
in instances where delay in the use of physical force or 
special means would cause a direct threat to the health or 
lives of border security personnel or could entail other 
grave consequences, or if such warning is impossible in the 
particular situation. 


The type of special means used is determined by the nature 
of the physical violation and the particular individual 
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features of the violator. When special means are used, it is 
necessary to limit the damage caused by these means to the 
maximum extent possible, and to ensure that medical 
assistance is rendered to victims when necessary. 


If as a result of the use of physical force or special means, 
an individual sustains injury or dies, the border guard 
involved is obliged to so inform his immediate superior at 
once. The latter then conveys this information to the 
procurator of the district in question. 


It is prohibited to use fighting (combat) techniques, hand- 
cuffs, billy clubs, electric shock devices, tear gas, chemical 
paralysis-inducing substances, or dogs against women, 
persons with evident injuries or disabilities, or minors, 
except in instances where their actions threaten the health 
of other persons and where they put up physical resistance. 


Procedure for the storage, carrying, and use of special 
means is prescribed by directive of the Ministry of 
Defense. 


Article 30. Use of Firearms in Security of the State Border 


Shoot to kill is acknowledged as the technique of applica- 
tion of firearms in security of the State Border. 


Military servicemen of the Border Security Forces have the 
right to retain and carry a service firearm on a permanent 
basis. Procedure for retaining and carrying firearms at 
their disposal is determined by directive of the Ministry of 
Defense. 


A military serviceman of the Border Security Forces is 
authorized to use his firearm with the aim of: 


1) repulsing armed attack against the territory of the 
Latvian Republic or terminating the armed resistance 
of attackers; 


2) arresting a violator of the State Border in the absence of 
other ability to detain him; 


3) repulsing attack and terminating resistance, including 
on the part of unarmed individuals, if a real danger 
threatens the lives of border security personnel or other 
persons and it is impossible to avert this danger by 
other means, and also with the aim of preventing 
attempts to forcefully gain possession of his firearm; 


4) detaining a means of transportation by inflicting 
damage against it, if the driver is creating a real threat 
to the lives and health of the border guard or other 
persons by virtue of his actions and is not responding to 
the demands of the serviceman to stop the means of 
transportation, and if there is no other way of detaining 
it. 

A military serviceman of the Border Security Forces has 

the right to use his firearm to signal distress or to summon 

assistance. 


The use of firearms is prohibited: 


1) against women, persons with evident injuries or disabil- 
ities, and minors, except in instances where their 
actions threaten the lives of other persons, when they 
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are putting up armed resistance, and when they are 
carrying Out an armed attack; 


2) in instances where other persons may be injured as a 
result of their use. 


Section 5. Service in the Border Security Forces 
Article 31. The Border Guard 


The border guard is an armed military serviceman of the 
Latvian Republic who has been called to perform state 
service, has taken the oath as a military serviceman of the 
Latvian Republic, has passed a course of special border 
security training, occupies a certain position in the Border 
Security Forces, and has a military rank. 


Article 32. Recruitment in the Border Security Forces 


Recruitment for the Border Security Forces is effected 
from among citizens of the Latvian Republic in accor- 
dance with the Law “On Defense of the State.” 


A border guard must have mastery of the state language 
and be able to communicate with the populace in the 
language of primary use in the region of assignment. 


Article 33. Responsibility of the Border Guard 


A border guard bears responsibility for unlawful actions in 
accordance with procedure prescribed by the laws of the 
Latvian Republic. If a border guard has not observed the 
legal rights of other persons and has caused them material 
damage, the Border Security Forces are obliged to take 
measures to restore these rights and compensate for the 
damage. 


Article 34. Legal Protection and Guarantees of Border 
Guard Activity 


In carrying out his official duties, a border guard is a 
representative of the state power of the Latvian Republic. 


A border guard falls under the protection of the state. His 
honor and dignity are protected by law. 


In the border zone at border control stations and border 
crossing points, all physical persons are obliged to fulfill 
the demands and directives issued by a border guard in the 
performance of his official duties. 


A border guard is not responsible for physical or property 
damage caused a violator of the law who shows insubor- 
dination or puts up resistance at the time of arrest, if in 
fulfilling his official duties the border guard has committed 
no violation of his entrusted authority. 


Injury inflicted to the health of a border guard or his close 
relatives and damage caused to his property in connection 
with the performance of his duties is subject to compen- 
sation from state budget funds in the full amount. 


Section 6. Financial and Material Support for the 
Border Security Forces 
Article 35. Financing of Border Security Forces 


Border Security Forces are financed out of the state budget 
of the Latvian Republic. 
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Article 36. Material-Technical Support for Border Security 
Forces 


Material-technical support for the Border Security Forces 
is provided by the Ministry of Defense. 


Article 37. Provision of Official Premises to the Border 
Security Forces 


State institutions and institutions of local self-government 
render assistance to the Border Security Forces in pro- 
viding them official premises. 


Section 7. Transition Regulations 


Article 38. With Entry Into Force of These Regulations, the 
Following Are Declared No Longer In Effect: 


The Law “On the State Border of the Latvian Republic” 
dated 20 December 1990; 


The Law “On the Introduction of Amendments and Addi- 
tions to the Latvian Republic Law ’On the State Border of 
the Latvian Republic’ dated 20 December 1990,” dated | 
October 1991. 


[Signed] Prime Minister V. Birkavs 
Minister of Defense V. Pavlovskis 


LITHUANIA 


Charges of LDDP Domination of Radio, TV 
Rebuffed 


944K0767A Vilnius TIESA in Lithuanian 2 Feb 94 p 4 


[Article by Lidija Sabajevaite: “Who Usurped Radio and 
Television?”’} 


[Text] No matter the occasion—whether it’s from the 
Seimas rostrum, or in the press, or at get-togethers—those 
on the right are complaining that they do not have an 
opportunity to express their opinion on the radio or 
television. Simultaneously, the LDDP is accused of having 
usurped the aforementioned means of information and of 
implementing a Soviet era policy, when there was one set 
of speakers and one truth. 


So that we might better comprehend those on the right, 
let's return to the recent past. From the very moment that 
the independence of our state was restored, they had 
unlimited opportunities for presenting information. The 
right of all representatives of the national government to 
have precedence in using Lithuanian Radio and Television 
On Issues pertaining to their duties was fixed in article 6 of 
the Charter for Lithuanian Radio and Television. This is 
why we watched “Atgimimo banga” [““Wave of Rebirth”) 
each week, which was gradually converted into a platform 
for government representatives from the right side of the 
political spectrum; on many an evening we listened to the 
speeches of always the same politicians. Television 
acquired its “talking heads” appellation. 


Representatives on the left side of the political spectrum, 
who made up an insignificant minority in the Supreme 
Council, were unable to make use of the Article 6 right. 
[hey were chastised as “enemies” by the “patriots”, so it 
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was not permissible for the people to remember that they 
existed. Besides that, all the air time was divided up among 
“one’s own”. 


After the relationship of political forces in the government 
changed in the wake of the Seimas elections, the Radio and 
Television Board proposed relinquishing Article 6. Since 
this elicited tempestuous dissatisfaction on the part of the 
right, the Seimas education committee made the decision 
to give each political party air time proportionate to the 
number of members it had in the Seimas. The right, which 
had initially concurred, later reconsidered and abandoned 
this proposal, demanding that the opposition be assigned a 
special weekly slot of air time. Then the majority of Seimas 
members supported the Radio and Television Board pro- 
posal not to allot special slots to any political party, nor to 
the opposition or the government. 


Does the fact that neither side has its own program 
mean—in the words of those on the right—that the LDDP 
has usurped the radio and television? 


People of various political persuasions work on the Radio 
and Television Board, but most of them do not belong to 
political parties. Does the presence of 2 LDDP represen- 
tatives and | social democrat in a body of 16 members 
really constitute domination by the left? 


According to the Radio and Television Charter, the board 
establishes the political and cultural strategy for broadcasts 
(Il. sec. 9.4.). The representatives of the right, e.g., S. 
Saltenis, N. Ozelyte, V. Landsbergis, and others criticize 
the board’s work, accusing it of inaction, lack of national 
topics, etc. It may be that the board is not sufficiently 
active, but that is the fault of its own members, one of 
whom is N. Ozelyte. I also do not like all the broadcasts 
that are on television and radio; however, | believe that 
those responsible for the poor work are the specific people 
who prepare those broadcasts. 


How much and what kind of political information is 
presented is a different matter. It is perhaps possible to say 
that the broadcast programs confine themselves to quite 
narrow commentaries. In addition, those invited to com- 
ment are people whose opinions on most issues have been 
known for a long time. What is missing are some markedly 
more diverse opinions, educated dispute, and most impor- 
tantly, serious and objective analysis of political events. 
This I believe is essential, because it would help people 
orient themselves with respect to rather complex interna- 
tional as well as domestic events. There are enough qual- 
ified political scientists in Lithuania, who, if invited to 
appear on radio or television, could help form the coun- 
try’s political culture. 


Do the representatives of political parties or the opposition 
have absolutely no opportunity to use the radio and the 
television? 


In listening to daily radio programs, e.g. “Aktualijos” 
(“Topical Issues”’}], one can almost always hear the voices 
of well-known politicians from the right. There has never 
been an instance when only representatives of the left 
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talked about political events on the informational televi- 
sion broadcasts, especially on the program “Naujienos. 
Nuomones” [“News and Opinions”’]. We also see repre- 
sentatives of both sides on special political broadcasts. 


It is possible, of course, to understand the annoyance of 
active politicians from the right, since they can’t make use 
of state television in the same way that they make use of 
the “Tele-3” studio. But those on the left should be even 
more disappointed, because they have to be content with 
only the attention of journalists from state television. 


Therefore, assertions that the LDDP has usurped radio 
and television are fabricated. If we were to consider it 
usurping that we frequently see the president and the 
prime minister on our television screens, then we would 
also have to term as usurpers of our television the heads of 
other countries, who are shown during the overview of 
international events. 


New Chief Editor of Lietuvos Aidas Interviewed 


944K0767B Vilnius LIETUVOS RYTAS in Lithuanian 
17 Feb 94 p 3 


[Interview with S. Saltenis, new chief editor of LIETUVOS 
AIDAS, by Kestutis Simonavicius; place and date not 
given: ““I Ended Up Here Very Unexpectedly’, Says 
Seimas Member Who Has Become the New Head of 
LIETUVOS AIDAS”} 


[Text] LIETUVOS RYTAS has already written about the 
changes on the LIETUVOS AIDAS editorial staff and has 
published an interview with S$. Stoma, who was recently 
released from his duties as chief editor of that daily 
newspaper. Today we present an interview with S. Saltenis, 
the new chief editor of LIETUVOS AIDAS. 


[Simonavicius] Will LIETUVOS AIDAS change now that 
there is a new chief editor? 


[Saltenis] You'll be able to judge by reading LIETUVOS 
AIDAS. However, there is no doubt that when a director 
comes to a theater, he imbues it with his own guidelines 
and his own character. 


Those who know me, my views, and my manner can easily 
imagine what the newspaper will be like. I view the 
newspaper as a certain component part of culture and of 
our collective creative work, and will without doubt try to 
ensure that the newspaper comprises an aspect of culture. 
I dream about a newspaper which contains information, 
information, and more information, and in which com- 
mentary appears separately and only after the information 
has been presented. 


[Simonavicius] Will there be a turnover in the ranks of 
journalists at LIETUVOS AIDAS now that you have 
become the chief editor? 


[Saltenis] I really am a vegetarian, not a cannibal. I have 
always said and still say that I can work with anyone, 
because each person has creativity. This is something I 
know back from my days in the Young People’s Theater. 


There are times when it seems as if an actor is down- 
trodden, doesn’t accomplish anything or display anything 
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for 10 years; however, one has to have the ability to unlock 
him, to somehow awaken him, to find a place, topic, part 
for him. 


This is why I think that the composition of the editorial 
staff might change only in the event that some people are 
simply not working, or forbid the thought, undertake to 
harm the newspaper on purpose. However, I do not believe 
that this will be the case. 


[Simonavicius] A few years ago, you and S. Stoma were the 
founders of SIUARES ATENAI and worked together 
there. How did it come about that you are now replacing S. 
Stoma? 


[Saltenis] Perhaps it is fate. I never thought or knew that S. 
Stoma was like that, just as I also was not acquainted with 
A. Juozaitis, who was also among the founders of 
SIAURES ATENAI. 


[Simonavicius] The former editor maintained that the 
Conservative Party was involved in his dismissal. Can you 
confirm or deny this? 


[Saltenis] I cannot. I also have no intention of concealing 
that | am a member and a founder of the Fatherland 
Union-Conservative Party. However, it would be stupid of 
me—and it would also harm the newspaper and Lithua- 
nia’s press as a whole—if I envisioned LIETU VOS AIDAS 
as a party newspaper. 


[Simonavicius] S. Stoma has indicated that SIAURES 
ATENAI was an unprofitable newspaper, but he managed 
to buy $60,000 worth of LIETUVOS AIDAS shares. 


[Saltenis] It would be great if SSAURES ATENAI would 
have that much money and could support other newspa- 
pers. However, SIAURES ATENAI is an unprofitable 
newspaper and stays on its feet thanks to donations and 
supporters. S. Stoma is apparently a fine economist and 
businessman, but such things are of little interest to me. 


S. Saltenis will channel all the money received from 
various existing and future funds supporting the demo- 
cratic press into LIETUVOS AIDAS, and will not take one 
cent of this amount. S. Saltenis will truly not cost 
LIETUVOS AIDAS a cent, because he will work without 
salary, as he has also worked up to now at SIAURES 
ATENAI. 


{Simonavicius] All this notwithstanding, where did you get 
the money to buy LIETUVOS AIDAS shares? 


[Saltenis] There is no money yet, there are only supporters. 


[Simonavicius] Can you specifically name those 
supporters? 


[Saltenis] I will be able to say more precisely later, when 
these matters are settled. | am not taking care of this 
personally. However, the money will not be deposited for 
the purpose of making a profit on it; the money will stay in 
LIETUVOS AIDAS. 


{Simonavicius}] How will you coordinate the responsibilt- 
ties you have as a member of Seimas, as a member of the 
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board of a private company, and as a newspaper editor? 
Doesn’t this conflict with the Constitution? 


[Saltenis] There are, I believe, a number of Seimas mem- 
bers who head companies, firms, and newspapers. This 
question had not occurred to anyone up to now, because 
those members of Seimas belonged to the governing 
majority. However, if the type of problem to which you 
refer were to emerge, there would be a variety of ways to go 
about solving it, about which I would gladly inform you. 


I ended up here very unexpectedly and these are very 
difficult days for me now. A lot of psychological prepara- 
tion has to go into something like this, and that is a great 
hardship, one which I wouldn’t wish on anyone. 


Lithuanian Radio, TV Chief on Political Fairness, 
Government Relations 


944K0768A Vilnius LIETUVOS RYTAS in Lithuanian 
17 Feb 94 p 4 


[Article by Laimonas Tapinas, General Director of Lithua- 
nian Radio and Television: “If There Is Dissatisfaction 
With Television, Let’s Talk About Money”] 


[Text] At one evening party, after all topics of conversation 
had been exhausted, someone suggested in jest: “And now, 
let’s talk about television...”. And indeed, conversation 
revived right away, because everyone had something to say 
on this issue. 


A similar situation, it seems, exists in the public at large. It 
is annoying, though, that the scolding we receive is some- 
times simply invalid, or that sometimes the most absurd 
accusations are levelled against us. 


Some maintain that nothing has changed at Lithuanian 
Radio and Television, that the “Landsbergisites” are in 
charge and running things, just as before. Others, on the 
contrary, are angry that the LDDP is running things as if it 
owned the place, while opposition politicians are not even 
allowed in through the door... I admit that I react to all this 
shedding of tears much more playfully: if both sides are 
dissatisfied, well then, that’s not bad, we are probably 
succeeding in maintaining a balance and in trying to 
achieve the goal we have set for ourselves—above all else, 
to provide information that is objective and free of any 
partisan politics. 


With respect to political broadcasts, we intend to seek a 
balance and to do our best to ensure that the representa- 
tives of all political forces are able to express their opinion 
on Lithuanian Radio and Television. We want to structure 
our broadcasts so that that there is dialog instead of 
accusations made in the absence of one’s opponent. And 
let the viewers decide who is right. 


But maybe these are just our wishes? How are things in 
reality? Let’s look at the numbers. 


Last year, 247 LDDP representatives, 218 members of the 
right opposition, and 175 members of parties with a 
centrist orientation spoke on Lithuanian radio. The pro- 
portion on television worked out to be pretty much the 
same: LDDP - 93, the right - 


98, the center (social 
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democrats, Center Union, liberals, etc.) -64. Among indi- 
vidual politicians, those talking most frequently on the 
radio were C. Jursenas (46 times), V. Landsbergis and G. 
Vagnorius (34 times each), G. Kirkilas (30), J. Karosas 
(25), A. Kubilius (18), V. Jarmolenka (17). On television, 
the viewers most frequently saw V. Landsbergis (8 times), 
R. Ozolas and G. Pavirzis (7 times each), J. Bernatonis and 
S. Peceliunas (6 times each), etc. This statistical compila- 
tion does not include those politicians who spoke briefly in 
our informational broadcasts, nor does it include Presi- 
dent A. Brazauskas or Prime Minister A. Slezevicius, who 
spoke not as representatives of a political force, but as the 
highest officials in Lithuania. 


How might one assess these numbers? Keeping them in 
mind, it is difficult to understand the short-tempered 
statements made both here and abroad by the National 
Harmony-Conservatives of Lithuania party to the effect 
that it is not able to make use of the national radio and 
television. I could more readily say—in self- 
criticism—that it is not normal that a group which lost the 
elections in devastating fashion spoke on television even 
more frequently than the representatives of the ruling 
party. Simply giving in to noisy protest campaigns—and in 
the name of peace—our producers apparently invited the 
conservatives to appear on radio and television more 
frequently than ought to have been done on the basis of 
their political weight in the Seimas. 


This is even more valid with respect to the people from the 
small moderate political parties, who had the opportunity 
to use the airwaves not very much less than the two large 
parties. 


A few words should also be said about the relationship 
between the national government and Lithuanian Radio 
and Television. I could characterize it as normal. Neither 
the government leadership nor the Seimas meddled in our 
affairs or tried to direct us, palm off their opinions on us, 
or call us “on the carpet’, something which was entirely 
customary two or three years ago. And still, the fact that 
our relations are businesslike and normal today does not 
yet mean that they will remain that way tomorrow, nor 
that at some time after a change in government, the new 
leaders of Lithuania will not want to take advantage of the 
charter for state radio and television. This is why I am 
uneasy. 


And even if the government does not make any big 
demands directly, the constant danger of this happening 
will always remain, because the financing of radio and 
television will depend on the governing structures, and 
even on the views of a single high official, who might say: 
“You criticized the government and didn’t do what it 
wanted, and we're cutting several million litas from your 
budget..." In other words, state radio and television and 
their programs will depend on the government whether 
they want to or not. 


Avoiding this kind of dependence, our colleagues in 
western Europe changed to a public status for radio and 
television a good 10 years ago. That is also the direction in 
which all of the post-communist countries of Central 
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Europe are headed, and some (e.g., Poland), have even 
already gone through the legal steps to make this status 
official. 


And what is this public radio and television? First and 
foremost, it is an entity independent of government struc- 
tures, and this independence is guaranteed by law. The 
government neither approves nor dismisses the adminis- 
trative leadership running radio and television. This lead- 
ership tries to work in a way that satisfies the public 
interest and it is accountable to a collective body com- 
posed of representatives from all segments of society and 
various political forces, representatives who are elected in 
accordance with the law and without any interference by 
the government. 


But most important is the fact that public radio and 
television is nowhere financed out of a government’s 
budget. In most European countries, the funds are accu- 
mulated from subscriber fees and advertising. I doubt that 
this method of financing would be acceptable for Lithua- 
nia, given its difficult economic situation. Supplemental 
taxes (20-25 litas per month for a family) would be difficult 
to bear for our people, which is why we are suggesting that 
we take advantage of the experience of Turkey, Israel, 
Egypt, Cyprus, and other countries whose economies were 
quite unstable just a short time ago. In those countries, the 
budget of the national public radio and television is 
composed of direct and legally defined deductions from 
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revenues received for electrical energy. An individual 
family scarcely notices such taxes, and the radio and 
television have a stable budget that is independent of 
inflation and allows them to plan at least a few years in 
advance without worrying about the whims of this govern- 
ment or that. 


In its “Signs of the Times” column on 2 January 1993, 
LIETUVOS RYTAS asks whether public status “would 
help improve the quality of broadcasts on Lithuanian 
television?” I am not so naive that I would immediately 
rush to respond: “‘yes!”” With the Lithuanian cinema and 
theater dying, in view of the fact that literature, music, 
and art are going through a crisis, and with envy, anger, 
and intolerance having spread out into society, it is hard 
to imagine that the day after its change in status, radio 
and television would begin to shine with sublime, 
inspired, and interesting broadcasts... That’s not the way 
things are, that’s not the way things can be. Our radio 
and television are as we ourselves are. And still, in 
preparing a program, if we wouldn't have to keep one eye 
out for the government, if we would have enough tech- 
nical equipment, if we could afford to pay the actor or 
the writer who was invited to be on the broadcast a 
decent fee, and not a miserable 3-4 litas, then it would be 
possible to demand a different quality of broadcast. In 
this regard, a public status for Lithuanian radio and 
television could really help quite a bit. 
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